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THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.* 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


CHAPTER IJ.—THE HEATHEN ENGLISH 
BRITIAN. 

N the course of the fifth and sixth cent- 
] uries of our era the great race of the 

English folk left their old homes in 
Northern Germany, and found themselves 
new homes in the isle of Britain. Now a 
change of dwelling-place always makes a 
great difference toany people. But the more 
advanced a people is in knowledge and cult- 
ure, the richer its store is of national mem- 
ories and traditions, the less change it makes. 
When, twelve hundred years after the begin- 
ning of the English settlements in Britain, 
the descendants of the same English folk be- 
gan to make settlements in America, the ef- 
fects of the change of dwelling were great, 
but nothing like so great as the effects of 
the earlier change of dwelling. For in the 
seventeenth century the English folk had 
reached far too high a stage of culture and 
knowledge to become the mere disciples of 
any people. They settled moreover ina 
land whose inhabitants were mere savages 
from whom they could learn hardly any 
thing. Moreover the movement of the sev- 
enteenth century was simply the planting of 
colonies, while the movement of the fifth and 
sixth centuries was strictly a national mi- 
gration. By planting cf colonies we mean 
when some comparatively small part of a 
people goes forth to seek for themselves a 
new home. The old home in such a case is 
not left empty nor even weakened. 
*Special English Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates. 
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The settlers in the new land may in course 
of time grow into a separate nation, but, 
at the time of their settlement we cannot call 
them a separate nation ; they are still part of 
the old nation. A national migration is 
when a whole people or a great part of it 
seeks a new home, and forms a new nation 
from the beginning. This kind of settlement 
is not likely to happen except in the early 
days of any people, and it makes a far greater 
gap between the old and the new land, be- 
tween the old and the new folk than is made 
by the mere planting of colonies in later 
times. In the migration of the fifth and 
sixth centuries the whole or nearly the whole 
of the people of the Angles moved into 
Britain. The oldest England was said to 
have been left quite forsaken. The whole 
body of the Saxons assuredly did not move 
into Britain ; for the Saxons still remained a 
great people in Germany. But the Saxons 
in Britain and the Saxons in Germany, 
though they never forgot their kindred to 
each other, were quite parted asunder, and 
ceased to be one people. 

The migration of the great mass of the 
English folk from Germany into Britain and‘ 
the migration eleven hundred years later ofa 
part of that folk from Britain into America 
are really the two greatest events in the his- 
tory of the whole English people. And it is 
well to bring the two together in their points 
of likeness and unlikeness. Each is the 
opening of a new phase in our common his- 
tory. Very great events happened between 
the two. Such was the conversion to Chris- 
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tianity, the conquest by the Normans, the 
Reformation of religion. But all of these 
were events which happened within our 
second home. They were events which 
greatly affected the state of an existing na- 
tion. They did nothing, as both the migra- 
tions did in different ways,toward the making 
ofa new nation. Of the many differences 
between the first migration and the second 
some have been spoken of already. The one 
that concerns us most now is that the second 
migration was the settlement of a fully civ- 
ilized people in a land of savages, while the 
first migration was the settlement of a peo- 
ple very far from being fully civilized in a land 
where there were at least large traces of a 
culture higher than theirown. Those who 
moved from Britain to America in the seven- 
teenth century found nothing in their new 
land better than Red Indians. Those who 
moved from Germany to Britain in the fifth 
century found at least the traces of the highly 
civilized dominion of Rome. 

Now of this comes another great difference 
between the settlement of the English in 
Britain and the settlement of any of the 
other Teutonic nations in the lands of West- 
ern Europe. The Teutonic people who set- 
tled in Gaul, Spain, and Italy, Goths, 
Franks, Burgundians, Lombards, any other, 
settled in the Roman provinces while they 
were still Roman provinces, while the Roman 
dominion was still in being among them. 
But the Angles and Saxons settled in a land 
which had once been a Roman province, but 
which was a Roman province no longer. 
The first Saxon incursions and plunderings 
were made whilesouthern Britain wasstill part 
of the Roman Empire; but the Roman do- 
minion in Britain had passed away, the Ro- 
man armies had left the island, before the 
Angles and Saxons began really to settle. 
One immediate result of this difference was 
that their immediate entry into the land was 
ofa very different kind from that of theother 
Teutonic nations. The Goths, the Franks, 
and the rest, coming in largely as subjects 
and soldiers of the Empire, settled them- 
selves with very little fighting. They fought 
many more battles with one another than 
they ever fought with the Romans. But our 
forefathers had quite another work laid upon 
them. The Gauls had under Roman rule 
become Romans. The Britons had either 
never thoroughly become Romans or they 
had ceased to be Romans. Our forefathers 


found in Britain a nation well able to fight 
for its own soil, and they won their way into 
the land only bit by bit, with plenty of hard 
fighting. 

Now the nature of our settlement in Brit- 
ain, that is in short the causes which make 
the English folk something different from 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, or Italians, cannot be 
understood unless we compare the state of 
things in Britain and the state of things in 
some of the other countries, say Gaul. And 
the first thing that strikes us is that we 
know a great deal about the settlements of 
the Franks, Goths, and Burgundians in Gaul, 
while we know very little about the settle- 
ment of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes in 
Britain. But our ignorance about our own 
selves is the most instructive thing in the 
whole matter. If our settlement here had 
been no more than the settlement of the 
Franks in Gaul, if we had not changed 
things far more thoroughly than the Franks 
did, somebody would have been found to set 
down the story, as Gregory bishop of Tours 
did in Gaul. That we have no such record 
teaches us more than any thing else. It 
shows how thoroughly we swept away what- 
ever was left of the fabric of Roman life in 
those parts of Britain where we settled. 
The plainest and most obvious facts are 
the most important. In Gaul we may say 
that Latin is still spoken. After the people 
of Gaul had once exchanged their old lan- 
guage for.Latin they never exchanged their 
new language for any other. It was the 
conquerors who changed theirs. The 
German settlers gradually learned to speak 
such Latin as they found in the land, 
they brought some new words and idioms 
into the language and the Latin tongue 
gradually changed till it became what we 
now call French. But we in Britain kept 
our language; we never took to speaking 
either Latin or Welsh. And as we kept our 
language, so we kept our religion. In Gaul 
the profession of Christianity and the whole 
system of the Christian church went on un- 
interrupted. The conquerors were already 
Christians or they soon became such. But 
in those parts of Britain where the English 
first settled, every thing of the kind was swept 
away, and we were converted afterward by a 
special mission from Rome. In Gaul the 
cities lived on, the old divisions of the land 
lived on with their old names. There was a 
vast deal of gradual change; but there was 
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no sudden sweeping away of every thing. 
Even the name of the Roman Imperial power 
died out only very gradually. In Britain 
names, divisions, offices, were all changed. 
The land had not simply, as in Gaul, re- 
ceived settlers who were gradually forced to- 
gether into one whole with the older inhabi- 
tants. It had received a new people, with 
another language, another religion, other 
customs and institutions. And this new 
people, in those parts of the island where 
they settled at this stage, had driven out 
the old inhabitants and had taken their 
places. 

Now all this came of the causes which have 
been already spoken of. The English, living 
much farther away from the Roman lands, 
had not, like their kinsfolk elsewhere, come 
under Roman influences before their settle- 
ment. They came straight from their old 
land by sea, as altogether a strange people. 
And coming by sea, if the whole nation came 
gradually, each division came suddenly. 
The Angles and Saxons did not, as in Gaul, 
press gradually into the land, in the charac- 
ter of Roman subjects or soldiers, with very 
little resistance on the part of its Roman in- 
habitants. And lastly, while the other lands 
were still Roman when the German settlers 
entered, Britainihad ceased to be Roman. It is 
hard tosay exactly how much of Roman speech 
and Roman institutions remained in the is- 
land after the Roman armies were gone. But 
that it is so hard to say is part of the case ; 
it is part of our general ignorance of the mat- 
ter, an ignorance caused by the thorough 
sweep which our forefathers made in the 
land. But in any case Britain had ceased to 
be a Roman possession. If any of its in- 
habitants still spoke Latin and lived in a 
Roman fashion, they had at any rate taken 
up again the old national life of Britain. 
They were once more Britons, fighting well 
for their own land of Britain against the En- 
glish invaders. 

Thus it came that we remained in our new 
home the same folk that we had been in our 
old home, while the French, for instance, may 
be said to have become, for many purposes, 
another people. Still the change from one 
land to another, especially where the new 
land could be won only by fighting at every 
step, was a very great change. Indeed, 
though we remained the same folk, with the 
Same tongue and the same customs, we did 
for many purposes become a new nation. 
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The Saxons who settled in Britain were 
parted from the Saxons who staid in Ger- 
many in a way in which the Franks who set- 
tled in Gaul were not parted from the Franks 
who staid in Germany. The change toanew 
land, the sight of new objects, dealings with 
new people—if only todestroy them and drive 
them out—cannot fail in some sort to widen 
and sharpen men’s minds. They have 
gained some fresh experiences, some fresh 
knowledge. And though they may keep 
their main customs, yet the settlement ina 
new land must bring about some changes ; 
every thing cannot go on exactly as it did in 
the old land. Men havetaken in some new 
things, and they will be more disposed to 
take in others. We already have said that 
those Germans who remained as heathens in 
their old land were much less disposed to ac- 
cept Christianity than the English were in 
their new land. This, we may believe, was 
largely because they had staid in their own 
land, while the English had gone into a new 
land. 

One marked change came over the English 
after they settled in Britain. They ceased to 
be, to any important extent, a sea-faring 
people. They were settled in a much richer 
country than the one which they had left; 
but for a long time they could win it and hold 
it only by constant fighting. Thus between 
fighting with the Britons and tilling the land 
which they won by fighting them, they had 
quite enough to do without sailing about the 
world plundering, as they had done before 
they settled in Britain. Their lot was now 
cast in a large island, an island which might 
pass for a continent, and which formed a 
world of its own. 

The necessities of settlement and war led 
them to press themselves into greater bodies 
and to give greater powers to their leaders. 
Tribes joined together into nations, and 
aldermen grew into kings. The first step 
was taken toward the fuller union by which 
the whole English people were in time to be- 
come one nation under one king. And 
though they were then shut up in an island 
world, with abundant interests of its own, 
they were really brought more directly across 
the people of the continent than they were 
before. The English in Britain, growing 
into established kingdoms of some size, held, 
even while they remained heathens, a higher 
place in the world than they had held when 
they were simply pirates from North Ger- 
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many. They had some dealings with the 
Franks on the opposite coast of the Channel, 
and even with the Roman Emperor at Con- 
stantinople. We hear of English envoys 
going to the court of Justinian in company 
with Frankish envoys. And at the time 
when the conversion of England began, the 
Kentish king Athelberht, though a heathen, 
had a Christian wife, the daughter of the 
Frankish king Chariberht. The English 
were beginning to take a place for themselves 
in the general world of the time, though it 
was not till their conversion that they were 
fully admitted into it. 

Moreover, besides the effects which could 
not fail to be brought by the mere change of 
dwelling, the settlers in the new land could 
not fail to be in some measure affected by 
what they found in the land. Even civilized 
men settling among savages pick up some- 
thing from them ; much more do men settling 
in the land of men more civilized than them- 
selves. The great works of a civilized power 
like that of Rome make some impression 
even on their destroyers. Men learn some- 
thing even from those whom they kill. and 
drive out. Nobody ever was so foolish as to 
think that the English altogether rooted out 
the whole people of the Britons. It is enough 
to say that the British or Welsh people, still 
speaking its own language, still abides in 
not a very small part of Britain. And no 
one ever thought that, even in that part of 
Britain which the English occupied while 
they were still heathens, every one Briton was 
driven outorslain. No doubt the great mass 
of them were so dealt with; but some would 
be made slaves; women would be largely 
spared; it might even be that, here and 
there, some lucky man made a bargain with 
the invaders. Nothing happened to change 
the real national life and national being of 
the English ; but they could not be quite the 
same as if they had never come across a new 
people. As we have said, they kept their 
language, their customs, and their religion. 
The Teutonic conquerors on the continent of 
Europe largely changed all. 

But, though the English did not change 
their language, like the Franks, they took 
some new words into their language. The 
number to be sure is wonderfully small ; 
they are almost all names of objects which 
they saw for the first time in the new 
land, or names of small matters which 
women and slaves might bring in. Themain 
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substance of the language was untouched. 
The infusion of Latin and Celtic words 
into English at this stage answers to the 
few words which in later times have been 
adopted from the native languages of India, 
Armenia, and elsewhere. For it is less 
trouble to keep the names by which objects 
hitherto unknown are called in another lan- 
guage than to invent new names for them. 
We went on talking of oaks and apples, be- 
cause we had them in Germany ; but we kept 
the Latin names of the e/m (u/mus) and the 
cherry (cerasus), because those were new to 
us. So we talk of “ea, coffee, bananas, a 
crowd of things by their names in other 
tongues ; we did not invent new names for 
them. And so the words street, port, chester, 
names of things that we never saw till we 
came into Britain, came into the language, 
though they ‘have oddly changed their use 
since. Street (via strata) is a paved road ; it 
is now seldom used except of a road in a 
town. Port (porta—nothing to to with portus 
a port or harbour) is a gate, and thence a town 
having gates. This word has quite gone out 
of use, except in a few derivative words, and 
those not common ones, as fortreeve. Chester 
(castrum), a fortified place, is quite lost, ex- 
cept in proper names. Thus the Roman 
town Venta we called Wentchester, the forti- 
fied place of Vesta, now Winchester, and so 
with acrowd of others. 

It is strange that the very oldest words 
that came into our language from outside 
should be in this way nearly forgotten. But 
this is one of the changes of language, which 
often are very strange. The Romans in Brit- 
ain, as everywhere else, had walled towns. 
If everybody did not live in the city, the 
city was the center and meeting-place for 
every thing. In Germany we had no cities 
or towns at all. The word city did not come 
into our language till very much later. A 
town is any space hedged in, whether one 
house or many. A fortification of any kind 
we called a burh, borough. Town life was 
something new, towhich the German nations 
everywhere took only somewhat slowly. In 
Britain it would be hard either to assert or 
to deny that any of the great Roman cities 
were at once inhabited by the conquerors. 
It is certain that many were forsaken, and 
left with their walls standing empty. But 
it is not unlikely that some were held by 
the Britons till the English had learned to 
see their value. But the great mass of the 
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conquerors settled down in the country, di- 
viding the land among them, and settling 
down largely by tribes and families. So 
grew up the villages and small towns of Eng- 
land. A strictly English town was in its 
origin, merely a place where men lived near- 
er together than elsewhere. Many of these 
have in later times grown into great cities, 
as Birmingham, Bristol, Liverpool. And 
these must be distinguished from the older 
Roman cities, like London, York, Winchester. 
Wherever the word ches/er is found, that is a 
sure sign of Roman occupation. 

The English can hardly be said to have 
had any buildings in this their first age in 
Britain. They hardly needed any when the 
land was full of Roman buildings for which 
they had no use. Like the rest of mankind, 
they needed houses, but they hardly needed to 
buildany. They had temples while they were 
still heathens, but we have no record what 
they werelike. If any thing was built, it would 
be of wood ; except indeed where a Roman 
building was near whose bricks or stones sup- 
plied a quarry. The Roman buildings, never 
repaired, often destroyed, gradually fell to 
pieces. In England now, Roman remains 


are constantly found by digging; but, save 
walls here and there, there is hardly such a 
thing as a Roman building standing above 
ground. Above all, there is not a single 


column in its place. There is no more strik- 
ing sight in the world than the ruins of the 
Roman town of Anderida in Sussex. Its 
walls, nearly perfect, stand quite empty, save 
only a castle of much later times in one cor- 
ner. An ancient song told how the Saxons 
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besieged the town for a long while, how at 
last they took it, how they slew everybody 
within the walls, and then left it empty.* 
They had no mind to live themselves within 
the walls, but outside the walls a bright vil- 
lage sprang up at each end, and one of these 
grew into the small town of Pevensey. There 
is no more touching memorial of the heathen 
conquerors of Britain. After our forefathers 
were converted to Christianity, things 
changed somewhat. 


*Anderida was probably located where Pevensey is 
now. See map opposite page 62 in ‘‘Outline History 
of England.” The Saxons found the coast lined with 
strong fortresses from which the Britons sought to 
drive them back. Green says, ‘‘ The siege of Anderida 
proved a long and difficult one Hid in its wooded 
gorges we find traces of a busy population of miners— 
the small round pits from which the nodules of their ore 
were dug, rude smelting furnaces on the hill-slope, big 
cinder heaps covered nowadays with oak and elm. It 
must have been the attacks of these miners that made 
the task of the besiegers so hard. If we may trust 
the tradition of a later time, the Britons swarmed like 
bees around the English lines, assailing them by night, 
and withdrawing at dawn to the gorges of the Forest- 
ridge where they lay in ambush for the parties that at- 
tacked them. An attempt to storm the town would at 
once draw the miners on the rear of its assailants; and 
when the besiegers, galled by the storm of arrows and 
javelins, turned from their task to encounter these foes, 
the Britons drew back to their fastnesses in the Weald. 
It was not till Ella was strong enough to detach a part of 
his force to cover the siege that the resistance of the town 
cametoanend. The terrible words of the Chronicle tell 
the story of its fall: the English ‘slew allthat were there- 
in, nor was there henceforth one Briton left.’’’——The 
region was then, as it was again long atterward, noted 
for its manufacture of iron. ‘‘The Sussex iron works 
continued in operation till near the close of the seven- 
teenth century. .. . The iron railings that surrounded St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London were manufactured at Sussex 
forges.” 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
BY WOODROW WILSON, PH. D., LL. D. 


Professor of Public Law in Princeton University. 


II. HISTORY. 

REE and democratic as was the primi- 
Fk tive Teutonic constitution it early de- 

veloped germs of change which were 
to give it acharacterof a very different sort. 
The village assembly, the district court, the 
tribal council, were all bodies of free men 
and spoke a direct democratic power. But 
not every one was free even in those primi- 
tive communities. There were those who, 
though not slaves, were not their own mas- 


ters but were bound tothe soil which they 
cultivated, forced tenants, so to say, bound 
to their holdings and obliged to turn over to 
the masters of the soil a fixed proportion of its 
produce. Belowthis half servile class, again, 
were numbers of veritable slaves, prisoners of 
war or men condemned for debt or crime. 
Nor were all free men equal in social status 
or privilege. Some were ¢or/s, distinguished 
by reason of descent from god or hero or by 
reason of special service to the tribe ; others 
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were ceorls merely, simple freemen, of the 
rank and fileof freedom. The eor/ received 
more land in the allotment than did the ceorl 
and probably commanded the services of .a 
larger number of the half servile class by 
which the land was tilled. It was doubtless 
generally an eor/ who was picked out by the 
tribal assembly to exercise magisterial au- 
thority in the village or preside over the 
courts. Although thus privileged and distin- 
guished, however, in virtue of his noble 
blood, the cov/ was not more free than the 
ceorl. His privileges were vouchsafed him 
by custom and election only, and his political 
rights were no whit greaterthan those of the 
humblest ceor/. His precedence was honor- 
ary, like that of the king. Whoever was 
elected by the tribal assembly, however, to be 
chief magistrate of his village, president of 
his neighborhood court, at once attained to 
privileges of very substantial advantage. 
He could maintain his comitatus, his house- 
hold of personal followers. It was the habit 
of the young men of the tribe to attach them- 
selves to such chiefs as their personal follow- 
ing, apprentices in arms and in the public 
service. The relationship thus established 
was exceedingly close and intimate. The 
members of a comitatus entered the house- 
hold of their leader, ate at his board, did him 
household services. He fitted them out for 
the field of battle, where they were at once 
defenders of his person and rivals of his 
prowess in arms. Their adhesion to him was 
voluntary ; the chief of most liberality and 
repute had the largest comitatus, and herein 
was the germ of an ascendency which needed 
only opportunity tooverwhelm the democratic 
principle of the older polity. 

When the tribal assembly declared war it 
also elected a commander of the host and 
gave him authority forthecampaign. Com- 
monly, no doubt, the man chosen was already 
a chief, the trusted leader of a numerous 
comitatus. His election to supreme command 
would naturally swell his following and in- 
crease his opportunity for influence and 
power. Similar elections picked out the 
leaders who were to head organized expe- 
ditions for plunder or in search of new settle- 
ments. Hengest and Horsa the notable chiefs 
of the great expedition which represents for 
us the beginning of the conquest of Britain 
by the tribes which were to make it English 
land, we may regard as just such leaders, 
men of first repute in arms, of tested cour- 
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age and unfailing resources, of quick, un- 
hesitating, unerring initiative, and therefore 
chosen leaders, followed with devoted ar- 
dor, heeded with trustful obedience, and yet 
fellows among the men of their host, not 
masters. 

But conquest quickened many momentous 
tendencies and inaugurated a profound trans- 
formation of the entire polity of the conquer- 
ers. The authority of the leaders could not 
be taken away so soon as the first struggle 
for a foothold on the island was over: it 
was necessary that it should continue undi- 
minished in order that the work of conquest 
might be extended and made good. The in- 
vaders were for a long time an encamped host 
in the new land, not peaceful settlers privi- 
leged to resume their wonted practices of 
simple communal self-rule. Their leaders 
were virtual kings from the first; they es- 
tablished kingdoms, not commonwealths, in 
Britain ; and the polity which they founded 
there has ever since been crowned by a 
throne. 

The change was not sudden, but gradual, 
no doubt at the time imperceptible. Every 
freeman of the host received his share, of 
course, of the land he had helped to win, and 
the old forms of settlement and government 
were very faithfully continued. The terri- 
tory was divided upon the basis of the imme- 
morial division of the host into hundreds,— 
to every hundred warriors and their families 
so great a district; and this districting of 
the land among the hundreds served to re- 
produce the old judicial system. The dis- 
tricts themselves came to be called ‘‘hun- 
dreds,’’ and for each hundred there was a 
court to try all cases whether civil or crim- 
inal. Within the hundred, as its constituent 
parts, were ‘‘townships,’’ in whose organi- 
zation and functions the primitive self- 
governing village-community re-appears. 
Each township had its own town moot, or 
meeting, and its own elected magistrate, the 
reeve, and was in all things of local concerns 
self-directed,a wee democratic commonwealth. 
Its priest, its reeve, and four men selected in 
town-meeting represented it in the member- 
ship of the hundred court. Above and com- 
bining township and hundred was the great 
folkmoot, the assembly of the kingdom to 
which all freemen were at liberty to go, in 
which every freeman was at liberty to vote. 

This is unquestionably the old Saxon con- 
stitution over again; but it is that constitu- 
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tion with a difference. The royal and aristo- 
cratic elements are beginning to assert them- 
selves. Inthe old home lands in Germany 
it used to be true that to hold land was sim- 
ply a badge of freedom : every free man was 
sure of his allotment because he was free; 
now, onthe contrary, the ruleis being turned 
about : no manis free unless he has land, and 
some are left, or are likely to be left, landless. 
For, although some of the newly acquired 
land is held in common and is subject to al- 
lotment, much of it is held separately and per- 
manently, and those who are noble and pow- 
erful have obtained much more than has 
fallen tothe simpleceor/. Theleader, he who 
has become permanent king of his people, has 
naturally obtained most and by bestowing 
lands upon his comitatus is creating a supe- 
rior rank of nobles out of his personal follow- 
ing. For rank and its privileges are now 
beginning to go with land. The time is ap- 
proaching when the mere possession of land 
will confer rank, when the ceor/ who can get 
his five ‘‘ hides ’’ of land (six hundred acres, 
in our measure) will be reckoned no longer a 
ceorl but a noble, a ¢hegn [thane]. 


The word ‘‘thegn’’ meant servant. Such 


was the frank title which was finally assumed 
by all who attached themselves to any man 


as his comitatus. There were thegns who 
served the king, and thegns who served the 
eorls, or ealdormen, as they were called in 
England. And every man who could boast 
such a following rewarded his thegns with 
gifts of land. There came to be a recognized 
and invariable connection, therefore, between 
thegnhood and the possession of land. No 
thegn could maintain his dignity, moreover, 
it was thought with less than six hundred 
acres of land, a full five ‘‘ hides.’’ More than 
that, the possession of land became heredi- 
tary, and with the land passed the titles to 
which it gave consideration ; so that pres- 
ently it came about that thegnhood lost its 
once invariable association with personal 
service and became simply a concomitant of 
land-ownership. Whoever could obtain pos- 
session of five hides of land could assume the 
title of thegn. The thegn was the prototype 
of the country gentleman, ‘‘the squire.’’ The 
idea of a landed aristocracy is rooted fully 
twelve centuries deep in English politics. 
Along with these developments of rank 
there went radical changes in the whole sys- 
tem of society also. Gifts of land made by 
the king or by some lesser magnate only 
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bound the thegn so much the closer to his 
lord from whose hands the gift had come. 
The land was given upon condition of con- 
tinued fealty and service, and society in no 
long time came to have lines of personal de- 
pendence running through it in all directions, 
and from the highest tothe lowest ranks. The 
lord owed his thegn protection in return for 
service ; the thegn, in his turn, owed protec- 
tion to and received service from less persons 
who held land of him : wherever a relation of 
tenure was established, there a relationship 
of personal dependence was established also. 
The principle was not slow to grow up that 
‘‘every man must have his lord.’’ Ifa man, 
though free, was landless and thus without a 
lord, he was without protection, was to all 
intents and purposes an outlaw; he must 
‘‘commend’”’ himself, that is, swbmzt himself 
to some lord, and so fall into some recognized 
place in the new order of things. This new 
order is what we know as the Feudal System. 
It was radically unlike the old democratic 
order and threatened to destroy it altogether. 

Meanwhile the national parts of the En- 
glish Constitution were growing, and these 
were destined after a while to give to the old 
principles of popular self-rule a new life and 
potency. When the Angles and Jutes and 
Saxons first made their settlements in Brit- 
ain they established, not one kingdom, of 
course, but a group of small kingdoms. To 
these the Danes afterward added others. 
The great problem of the early centuries of 
English history, as everybody knows, was 
how to make out of these several separate and 
hostile powers a single national whole. Be- 
fore the Normans came, in 1066, that problem 
had been solved: England had been united 
and needed only the compulsion and the or- 
ganizing skill of the greater kings of the new 
foreign line, like William the Conqueror and 
Henry II., to give to her life and her politics 
a veritable national unity. Each petty Saxon 
or Anglian kingdom had had its folkmoot ; 
when the several kingdoms were united there 
sprang into existence, as the council of the 
united realm, a great Watenagemot. The 
constituent kingdoms, many of which became 
the modern shires of England, retained their 
own councils, but these were presided over by 
ealdormen, chosen by the Witenagemot and 
by sheriffs who were deputies of the king. 
The Witenagemot (whose name signifies a 
meeting of the Witan, wise) consisted, pos- 
sibly, in theory at least, of all the possessors 
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of freehold land who chose to attend, after 
the model of the folkmoot ofthe smaller king- 
doms ; but, as a matter of fact, it was attended 
only by ‘‘the king, the ealdormen, or gover- 
norsof shires, the king’sthegns, the bishops, 
abbots, and generally the principes and 
sapientes * of the kingdom,’’ who often made 
up a body of from ninety to a hundred mem- 
bers. Ecclesiastical members had been very 
early admitted to such councils. The church, 
with its uniform and centralized organization, 
unbroken by any line of division between 
kingdom and kingdom, had been England’s 
first pattern of unity. Churchmen had be- 
come extensive landholders, and the bishop 
as well as the ealdorman had his thegns. 
Bishops and abbots were in reality of the no- 
bility, as well as of the hierarchy of the 
church. The bishops were even associated 
with the ealdorman and the sheriff in the 
presidency of the shivemoots. 

The powers of the Witenagemot were very 
great in theory, and in the presence of a weak 
or complaisant king very great, no doubt, in 
practice also. The old principle was persist- 
ently maintained that the king must owe his 
throne to election, and sometimes the elec- 
tion was more than a form. There were 
grants to be made from the public lands; 
there were great offices, like that of ealdor- 
man, to be filled; there were taxes to be 
levied, high crimes and misdemeanors to be 
tried, disputes among the greater nobles to 
be adjudged ; there was law to be created, and 
in all these things the advice of the Witenage- 
mot carried more or less imperative weight. 
The king, however, grew more and more 
powerful ; the common lands, once known as 
folk land, gradually came to be known as 
crown lands ; such great offices as did not be- 
come hereditary were filled generally as the 
king would ; in most matters the Witenage- 
mot had only a power of sanction instead of 
a power of determination ; still it did not be- 
come a mere shadow, and it was in the full- 
ness of time to grow into a parliament. 

When the Normans came they changed the 
substance of many things but they preserved 
the old forms. William wished to seem to 
come to the throne by lawful succession and 
submitted to the form of election by the Wit- 
enagemot. He hastened and completed the 
feudalization which already had gone so far, 
establishing the principle that every man 


*The chiet men and the wise men. 
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held his land of the king; and by wholesale 
confiscation of the estates of all Englishmen 
who seriously resisted the establishment of 
his rule he filled the chief holdings with 
Normans. The council he drew about him, 
therefore, and in which he doubtless sought 
to preserve the organization of the Witenage- 
mot, was a council of Norman barons and of 
the chief officers of the Norman court, more 
like acontinental gathering of great feuda- 
tories than like the Saxon body which it had 
displaced. This Council, however, whether 
we see in it a continuation of the Witenage- 
mot or not, is in one sense the most interest- 
ing and important body of English constitu- 
tional history. It contained within itself, in 
germ at least, all the chief parts of the pres- 
ent English Constitution. From it were to 
spring, in course of time, the Courts of Law, 
Parliament, and the Cabinet of Ministers 
which directs the business of Parliament 
and is the responsible executive body of the 
modern realm, the modern empire of Eng- 
land. 

An outline of this evolution may be briefly 
given. Although the custom of summoning 
the Great Council, as we must now call the 
successor to the Witenagemot, continued to 
be observed reign after reign, it was mani- 
festly impossible, on grounds of convenience, 
that so large and miscellaneous a body 
should be frequently summoned or made to 
serve as an ordinary council to give advice 
upon the daily conduct of the public busi- 
ness. It very naturally came to be the prac- 
tice of the king to consult upon such mat- 
ters those members of the Great Council who 
were constantly near his person, the thegns 
and officials of the court. These advisers 
were constantly accessible, not only, but 
were also, of course, familiarly acquainted 
with the greater part of the affairs to be de- 
cided. There sprang up thus, almost inevit- 
ably, an inner circle of councilors, a smaller 
Permanent Council. Scarcely had this Per- 
manent Council come into existence, more- 
over, when again naturally and in obedience 
to the dictates of convenience, a further spe- 
cialization cf functions began. Some mem- 
bers of the Council were assigned specially 
to business connected with the finances ; 
others were given separate charge of the ju- 
dicial determination of cases coming up to 
the king for decision ; and the several high 
officers of the Royal Household began to be 
associated with these several committees ac- 
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cording as their functions were of the one 
kind or the other. It was in this way that 
the courts of law as we know them sprang 
into existence. At first very much resem- 
bling committees of the Permanent Council, 
they gradually acquired a complete separate- 
ness from that body and a complete indepen- 
dence of it, having a membership peculiarly 
their own and a jurisdiction much enlarged 
beyond that of the body to which they had 
once belonged. They were, moreover, sepa- 
rate from and independent of one another. A 
Court of King’s Bench followed the king 
wherever he went within the kingdom, hear- 
ing all cases not specially assigned to other 
tribunals and supervising the local adminis- 
tration of justice ; a Court of Common Pleas 
heard all suits between subject and subject ; 
a Court of Exchequer all suits in which the 
Crown was directly interested, and a Court 
of Chancery supplied all with remedies for 
whom the other courts had no means of re- 
dress. 

The Cabinet of Ministers was evolved out 
of the Permanent Council in a very similar 
manner. Even the Permanent Council 


proved to be inconveniently large for fre- 


quent consultation; some of its members, 
moreover, enjoyed the king’s confidence in a 
higher degree than did others and were often 
selected by him as his advisers in affairs of 
special secrecy or importance. He thus, by 
slow, almost insensible, accretions of prac- 
tice, drew about him still another ‘‘inner 
circle’’—this time an inner circle of the Per- 
manent Council, not of the Great Council— 
which was in course of time distinguished as 
the Privy Council. The Permanent Council 
as a council thus disappears, superseded on 
the several sides of its activity by its parts. 
Nor was that the end of the differentiation 
process. The same forces that created within 
the Permanent Council a Privy Council pro- 
duced within the Privy Council a Cabinet 
which in course of time has absorbed allexecu- 
tive function and left the greater body from 
which it was derived without any thing to do 
which it as a whole can insist upon doing. 
The Cabinet, like the Privy Council, was at 
first simply a small body of persons selected 
by the sovereign for special confidences out 
of the general body of his accredited coun- 
selors. Its name came to it because of the 
fact that this committee of special advisers 
was generally closeted with the king ina 
small room, or ‘‘cabinet,’’ apart from the 
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large chamber in which sat the Council it- 
self. To this day, although the Privy 
Council, which still exists in name, is never 
called together as a whole or consulted in 
any matter, the Cabinet in theory owes its 
authority in executive matters to the fact 
that its members are members also of the 
Privy Council. 

None of these developments took place 
suddenly or abruptly, of course, but in the 
slowness of time. The differentiation and 
development of the courts began early in 
the twelfth century and were not complete 
till the middle of the fourteenth. The Privy 
Council does not emerge from the Permanent 
Council until about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century (time of Henry VI.). The 
Cabinet comes very slowly into view. It 
does not assume definite shape before the 
reign of Charles I., does not assume its pres- 
ent functions before the time of Sir Robert 
Walpole,* and has not attained its present 
organization and importance or been sub- 
jected to its present complete responsibility 
to Parliament before the close of our own 
revolution. It was the Cabinet as a link be- 
tween the Crown and the legislature that our 
constitution-makers did not understand 
when they copied the English Constitution 
in the Convention of 1787. 

Meanwhile the Great Council from whose 
history we turned to trace the development 
of the Permanent and Privy Councils and of 
the Courts of Law, had had its own growth, 
its own changes of composition and charac- 
ter, and that enlargement of sphere and 
power which were to make it over into the 
modern Parliament. The Great Council was 
at first, so to say, all House of Lords ; there 
were no commoners in it, but only the earls 
and the greater barons, and the high officials 
of state and church; and this constitution of 
the national body was suffered to suffice for 
more than acentury. Then, however, a dis- 
tinct effort was made to bring the rest of the 
nation into representation init. The barons 
made John promise in Magna Charta (A. D. 
1215) that he would summon the lesser no- 
bles, as well as the greater, to his parlia- 
ments;: but the kesser barons would not 
come; they were not interested enough, and 
it was too expensive. Representation was 
resorted to, therefore. The county courts 
(the successors of the old shiremoots) elected 


* See “Outline History of Eigland,” page 274. 
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representatives from the county gentry to go 
up as ‘‘Knights of the Shire’’ and attend 
Parliament. In 1265 Simon of Montfort, 
having temporarily triumphed over Henry 
III. and assumed control of the govern- 
ment, summoned Parliament and directed 
that representatives (burgesses) be sent from 
the towns as well as from the counties, be- 
cause he knew that the towns-people would 
support him. Edward I. continued the ar- 
rangement because he wanted representa- 
tives of the towns to be present in Parlia- 
ment to promise him taxes. It was in this 
way, not at all deliberately planned before- 
hand, that Parliament obtained the present 
elements of its membership. At first the 
lesser clergy also were privileged to send rep- 
resentatives to Parliament, but the privi- 
lege was not muchor long used. Theclergy 
preferred to sit apart in their own separate 
‘‘conventions’’ and there vote the taxes 
they were called upon to contribute. Only the 
bishops retained their place in Parliament: 
The evolution of the part played by Par- 
liament in legislation is both curious and 
interesting. In the early days the laws 
were said to be enacted by the sovereign with 
consent of his Great Council. It is still, in- 
deed, the form in England to regard the 
Crown as the source of law and to describe 
Parliament, not as making, but as assent- 
ing to legislation, although it has now been 
a very long time since this form corre- 


sponded with the facts. At first it did corre- 
spond with the facts fairly well ; it came to be 
an established principle that all laws which 
the king proposed should be sanctioned by 
the lay and ecclesiastical magnates of the 
kingdom gathered in the Great Council. 
And when the representatives of the counties 
and towns were called to Parliament they 
were not at once put upon a footing of 
equality with the bishops and barons in this 
great function. It was not until the four- 
teenth century that two separate Houses 
were developed, a House of Lords anda 
House of Commons. During a long transi- 
tional period the several classes of members, 
new and old, would seem to have sat to- 
gether. Probably, however, they did not 
vote as a single body; and not even after 
their differentiation into two Houses were 
the knights and burgesses who composed 
the Commons participants in law-making. 
It was still for a long time the Lords, and 
the Lords only, who assented to laws. The 
Commons only assented to taxation and pe- 
titioned for such laws as they desired to see 
enacted. In due course, however, the power 


‘of the Commons increased, for they could 


withhold taxes till their wishes were heeded; 
and English constitutional history became a 
history of the rise of the Commons to that 
pre-eminence of power in the state which has 
made it the most influential legislative body 
in the world. 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE 
Of Yale 


I, TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST—CONTINUED. 
HE organization of the English church, 

with its two sees of Canterbury and 
York, remained in the hands of the 
Saxon ecclesiastics, but the Irish cloisters 
continued to draw away Saxon youth, who 
valued highly the education which they 
afforded. At length Theodore was sent to 
England, and became archbishop of Canter- 
bury (668-690). He wasa man of learning, 
a native of Tarsus, the birthplace of the 
apostle Paul. He was accompanied to Eng- 
land by the Roman abbot’ Hadrian, possi- 
bly to prevent him from introducing Greek 
rites and customs. ‘heodore, in his office of 
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primate, exerted a wide influence in the En- 
glish church. He confirmed the authority of 
the Roman hierarchy. Wilfred, who had 
been made archbishop of York, was obliged, 
on account of differences with Theodore, to 
leave the country for atime. He labored as 
amissionary in Friesland, but was finally 
restored to his office, and was influential in 
behalf of the same ends which Theodore was 
pursuing. 

The close dependence of the Anglo-Saxon 
church upon the Pope was gradually lessened 
as it ceased to be a missionary church. The 
Saxon kings seized on authority to a con- 
siderable extent, in church affairs, as was 
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done by the princes in other German nations. 
The Anglo-Saxon language was employed in 
liturgical services in connection with the 
Latin ; yet, as was natural, Rome continued 
to maintain an authority and respect in Eng- 
land superior to that enjoyed by her in the 
other Teutonic kingdoms. The _ schools 
which were planted by Theodore were very 
flourishing. One of their sources of distinc- 
tion in all the West was their cultivation of 
the Greek language. An Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture also sprung up. The Venerable Bede 
(who died in 735) was the most learned man 
in the West. He was a monk in the cloister 
of Peter and Paul, at Jarrow. He preferred 
to be a laborious student rather than to exer- 
cise the responsible duties that must devolve 
onan abbot. His ecclesiastical history ofthe 
English was carried down to 731, four years 
before his death. His learning was varied 
and extensive, and was surpassed by no con- 
temporary ecclesiastic.* 

Constant efforts were made by the Saxons 
to unite the old British Christians and the 
Churchof Rome. Inthe eighth century there 
was some success in this direction among 
the Britons in the south of Ireland, and the 
monk Egbert won over the northern Picts to 
obedience to the Roman see; but the old 
British and Irish church was not brought 
fully into connection with Rome until Ireland 
and Wales were conquered by the Norman 
king, Henry the Second. 

During the period which elapsed between 
the separation of Britain from the Roman 
Empire and the conversion of the Saxons, 
the power of the bishops of Rome had been 
increasing. The exercise of an appellate 
jurisdiction, that is, the supreme judicial 
function, in the affairs of the Western church, 
was growing up ; but prior to tht date of the 
Forged Decretalst there was no authority on 
which this prerogative could claim to rest 

*Writing of himself Bede said: ‘‘I spent my whole 
life inthe same monastery [Jarrow], and while attentive 
tothe rule of my order and the service of the church, my 
constant pleasure lay in learning, or teaching, or writing.’’ 
He was the first great English scholar. In his school he 
had as pupils six hundred monks, in addition to the 
strangers who flocked to Jarrow for hisinstruction. And 
in the midst of these labors he found time for writing 
the many works which made him famous, the greatest of 
which was his “ Ecclesiastical History of the English 
Nation.” ‘‘It is in the monk of Jarrow that English 
literature strikes its roots.” 

Tt Decretals were letters sent by the popes tothe churches, 


containing the decrees needed for the maintenance of 
discipline or forthe good of religion. A false collection 
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except that of the council of Sardica* ; and 
this was an authority of doubtful weight. 
The fact, therefore, that the old British 
church cannot be characterized as a papal 
church, that is to say, the fact that it did not 
acknowledge the supreme authority of the 
bishop of Rome, is another consequence of its 
isolation. But however the fact may be ex- 
plained, it remains true that the Celtic church 
of Ireland did not own its allegiance to the 
Pope until all the other Western churches 
had acknowledged the control of the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter. It is also a remarkable 
fact that St. Patrick, although he was a 
missionary inspired with apostolic zeal, and 
a noble man, was neither a native of Ireland, 
nor can he properly be termed a Roman 
Catholic. Ireland, however, has made up for 
its long delay by its unequaled devotion to 
the Roman see. 

We may get a glimpse of some of the 
characteristics of Saxon Christianity by 
glancing at the character and career of one 
the most renowned of the Saxon ecclesiastics, 
St. Dunstan. He was born in 925 and died in 
988. He was of noble birth, being allied by 
kinship to the royal family. In the monas- 
tery of Glastonbury, which was a royal 
foundation and aseat of learning, he received 
his education. He was a zealous student, 
devoting himself not only to the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the great teachers of the church, 
but reading also the historians and poets, 
and interesting himself in arithmetic, geome- 
try, astronomy, and music. He was also an 
artist, skilled in drawing, in sculpture, and 
in the illumination of books, and was an 
expert mechanic, working in copper and iron 
as well as in goldand silver. His course of 
life and his personal characteristics were con- 
siderably affected by a severe illness, which 
involved delirium. Among his versatile 
gifts was his power as a ventriloquist, which 


of these decrees appeared about 845. In themit was at- 
tempted to codify the existing laws of the church. Some 
of its documents were genuine and attributed to their 
right authors, others, genuine but having affixed to them 
the names of authors to whom they did not belong, and 
others still were entirely false. The purpose of the work 
was to establish, on the strength of early authority, the 
independence of the church. The authorship of these 
decrees has never been discovered. They came into 
general use and were appealed to as final authority in all 
doubtful questions. The fraud was never proved until 
the sixteenth century. 

* This council was convoked by Constantius in 343 or 
344 to put an end to the conflict then raging between the 
Athanasians and Arians, 
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naturally would be regarded by others and 
was probably considered by himselfa miracu- 
lous gift. He lived for a time at the court 
of Athelstan. 

For a long time he hesitated whether to 
choose a lay or secular life, or the life of a 
monk. Finally, largely through the influence 
of his kinsman Elphege, the bishop of Win- 
chester, he chose the career of an ecclesias- 
tic. On the death of Athelstan he returned 
to the court, and was made by King Edmund 
abbot of Glastonbury. There he introduced 
the Benedictine rule ; but instead of obliging 
his monks to perform manual labor, he re- 
quired them to engage in studies, and made 
his monastery the principal public school of 
England throughout the remainder of the 
Anglo-Saxon period. At thecoronation feast 
of King Edwy heshowed his energy, not tosay 
violence, by compelling the young monarch, 
who had deserted the banquet for the society 
ofthe young woman of whom he was en- 
amored, to put on his crown and return to 
his counselors. 

As one of the characteristics of the times, 
it may be mentioned that, in violation of the 
canons, he held the two bishoprics of Wor- 
cester and London. After the death of Edwy 
he was made archbishop of Canterbury. It 
has been truly said of him that he ruled both 
the monarch and the kingdom. Headminis- 
tered justice with a stern and impartial hand, 
and stands high on the list of great English- 
men who have combined in themselves the 
character of statesman and ecclesiastical 
ruler. 

If we attempt to judge of the character of 
the times in the later periods of the Anglo- 
Saxon church, we naturally resort to the acts 
and documents which touch upon the moral 
and religious condition of the people. These 
indicate on the one hand disorders and sins 
among the priestsand the laity, which are per- 
haps unexpected even in those rude times ; 
but there is another side to the picture. We 
meet with earnest protests against them, and 
laborious and conscientious efforts to do away 
with them. 

Any description of the Saxon church would 
be quite insufficient which failed to make 
mention of its missionary labors. The great 
apostle of the Germans, Boniface, was a 
Saxon by birth. He was preceded in mission- 
ary labors in Germany by the Celtic mission- 
aries, who labored with zeal and sometimes 
with no small measure of success, among 
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different German tribes. It must be said that 
they were more enlightened, more conformed 
in their theological ideas to our modern 
evangelical views, than was Boniface. The 
latter was in some respects narrow and in- 
tolerant ; yet he was conscientious and self- 
devoted. He was an organizer, as well as a 
preacher of the gospel ; and on the whole, by 
his persevering and successful labors, not to 
speak of his martyrdom at the end, he de- 
serves the title which he bears,—the Apostle 
of Germany. 

During nearly the whole period of Danish 
ascendency in Kngland the church was sorely 
oppressed and overwhelmed with every sort 
of calamity.* On the accession of Cnut, 
unexpected relief was afforded, and during 
his reign a better state of things prevailed. 
After his death there followed a renewed in- 
terval of disorder and distress. This con- 
tinued until the accession of Edward the 
Confessor, the last of the line of Saxon kings. 
He was revered for his sanctity, and high 
hopes were entertained for religion and the 
church when he was raised to the throne. 
But in truth, he was better adapted to the 
life of a cloister than to sway ‘‘the rod of 
empire.’’ During his reign there was a con- 
stant conflict between national and foreign 
influence in the affairs of the church and of 
religion. . Edward, whose mother was a 
Norman princess, and whose sympathies were 
given to the foreign ecclesiastical influence, 
called in ecclesiastics from abroad to fill im- 
portant places in the church. A character- 
istic proceeding of this monarch was the 
building of the abbey of Westminster, the 
predecessor of the grand old structure which 
at present bears that name. No part of the 
minster which Edward built is left, except 
a few bases of pillars and other fragments ; 
but there are left remains of the Pyx Houset 
to the south of the abbey, the substructure 
of the dormitory, and one side of the clois- 
ters. 


* The church had been the center of national resistance 
to Danish invasion, and for this reason it was made to 
suffer severely. Canterbury was sacked by Sweyn, and its 
archbishop Alfheah slain; and in many places the 
churches were destroyed. 


+ This was alow apartment one hundred and ten feet 
long by thirty feet wide, vaulted, and divided by a central 
range of eight plain pillars with simple capitals. It was 
known as the Chapel of the Pyx—the pyx being the box 
in which the standards of gold and silver are kept, and 
which are shown only by special order. The Pyx House 
was once the treasury of the kings of England. 
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Il. TO THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


In 1066 the victory at Senlac delivered Eng- 
land into the hands of William of Normandy. 
The Saxon dominion was brought to an end. 
An immediate effect of the conquest was the 
exclusion of the English race from all prefer- 
ment in the church. The highest offices were 
filled by foreigners who were in sympathy 
with Rome, but who nevertheless, it was 
thought, could be relied upon to support the 
authority of William. Some of the ecclesi- 
astics thus appointed were men of the highest 
worth and eminence. Lanfranc was made 
archbishop of Canterbury. He visited Rome 
to pay homage to the Pope, to receive the 
pallium,* and to have his authority over the 
see of York and over all other English bishops 
confirmed. Lanfranc was an Italian by birth. 
In his youth he had been a student of law 
and of letters. Becoming religious, he set out 
to travel through France with the intention 
of seeking a home in some monastery. He 
actually made his way at length to Bec, in 
Normandy, became very famous as the head 
of the cloister there, and having first been 
appointed abbot of Caen, was made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

While pursuing the journey which led him 
first to Bec, Lanfranc was stopped in the 
woods by robbers and plundered of his little 
property, including the mule on which he 
rode. As the villains were leading off this 
useful creature, Lanfranc bethought himself 
of the example of a good man of whom he 
had heard, who, being in a like situation, in 
the spirit of meekness offered to those who 
were taking off his mule the whip which 


they had inadvertently left in his hand ; and, 


they, being struck by this exhibition of meek- 
ness, restored the beast to his owner. Lan- 
franc instantly resolved to copy so good an 
example, and tendered his whip to the rob- 
bers. But, alas! instead of being placated, 
they were provoked to wrath, seized him, 
stripped him of his clothing, and tied him to 
atree. Left in this sorry plight, Lanfranc 
had full leisure to reflect on the question why 
an experiment which had been so successful 
in a former instance had now so miserably 
failed. He was at no loss for a solution. 
The good man whom he followed had given 
up the whip out of meekness; he himself 


*An archbishop’s pall, a consecrated vestment worn by 
the pope, and given by him as a token of honor to arch- 
bishops, and sometimes to bishops. 
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had surrendered it to get back his mule. 
Probably the difference of motive somehow 
made itself apparent. Probably, too, Lan- 
franc drew the lesson that instead of imi- 
tating the act, he should have reproduced 
the spirit of the saint of whom he had 
heard, and then have let that spirit express 
itself as it would,—not in the mechanical 
repetition of some particular action, but in 
expressions more vital and natural. 

Made primate of England, he performed 
the duties of his office with as much inde- 
pendence, probably, as it was possible to ex- 
ercise under so despotic a king. 

It was a period of the great reform, under- 
taken under the auspices of Hildebrand, who 
in 1073 became Pope, under the name of 
Gregory the Seventh. One of the measures 
on which Hildebrand insisted, and which 
served to excite universal commotion in the 
countries of Europe, was the celibacy of the 
clergy. It was demanded that all married 
priests should separate from their wives. The 
attempt to enforce this rule in Italy, in Ger- 
many, and in France, created an infinite 
amount of disorder and provoked a stubborn 
resistance. It was found necessary for Hilde- 
brand and his supporters to consent to a sort 
of compromise with reference to England. It 
was required that all capitular priests, that 
is, priests attached to cathedrals, should part 
from their wives ; but this rule was not en- 
forced with respect to the secular priests who 
had already entered into matrimonial rela- 
tions. 

Another of the great prelates who were 
called into England was Anselm. He had 
succeeded his master Lanfranc as prior of 
Bec, and followed him in the high office of 
primate of England, being called to that 
station in 1093 by William Rufus, the son of 
William the Conqueror. Anselm was also an 
Italian by birth, his native place being Aosta, 
on the southern border of the Alps. He was 
a man equally eminent for his piety and for 
his intellectual power. More than any other 
he deserves to be called the founder and father 
of scholasticism. He was a man of incor- 
ruptible purity and firmness, and soon found 
himself involved in contests with the king, 
because Anselm refused to consent to the 
spoliation of the property of his see. In this 
conflict Anselm showed the greatest resolu- 
tion, both during the life of William the 
Second and under his successor, Henry the 
First. With Henry the point of controversy 
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related to the subject of investiture. In the 
course of these conflicts, Anselm was twice 
led to leave England and to call to his aid the 
papal authority. William had refused to 
allow him to receive the pallium at the hands 
of Pope Urban, but the king finally con- 
sented that it should be laid on the altar at 
Canterbury, whence Anselm took it. 

One of the great demands of the Hilde- 
brandian party was that the common practice 
of kings and princes of investing ecclesiastics 
with the ring and staff, the symbols of spirit- 
ual authority, should be abandoned. This 
was the main ground of the long continued 
contest of the popes and the emperors. Ur- 
ban had forbidden both lay investiture in 
England and the homage of ecclesiastics to 
the king. Finally, in 1107, a compromise 
was effected ; the king agreed that no one 
should be invested in England in a bishopric 
or abbey by the giving of a pastoral staff or 
a ring by the king or any layman, and Anselm 
engaged that no prelate-elect should be de- 
barred from consecration on account of hom- 
age which he should dotothe king. Prior to 
this agreement, bishoprics and numerous 
other benefices had remained vacant on ac- 
count of the apparently irreconcilable dispute. 
Henry also gave up the right of naming the 
sees independently of the chapters,* but or- 
dained that the chapters should make the 
election in the court. Thus he in effect made 
it sure that his own preferences would be 
carried out. It is plain in all the stages of 
the conflict of the Hildebrandians with the 
early Norman kings, that the former, even 
the most imperious of them, found it neces- 
sary to make concessions to the more impe- 
rious spirit of the English sovereigns, who 
refused to part with their supremacy. 

One of the most remarkable of all the con- 
tests of the character to which we refer was 
that in relation to Thomas Becket. Henry 
the Second was anxious to resume that power 
in ecclesiastical matters which had been 
largely relinquished by the weakness of 
Stephen, his predecessor. This was one 
motive leading to the appointment of his 
chancellor, Thomas Becket, as archbishop of 
Canterbury. He imagined that so loyal and 
devoted a servant would be equally loyal and 
devoted in exercising the functions of a pri- 
mate. To his surprise, however, Becket im- 
mediately resigned his office of chancellor, 


*A chapter is a corporation composed of the prebends 
and other clergy attached to a Cathedral church. 


and began to manifest a disposition to defend 
what he considered the rights of the church, 
including his own authority and the prerog- 
atives of the papacy. In the course of the 
controversy, in a great assembly of notables 
called together by the king in 1164, there 
were passed what are called the Constitutions 
of Clarendon. These were so framed as to 
guard the prerogatives of the king. The ef- 
fect of them was to nullify the principle to 
which Becket was devoted, and to reduce the 
church ‘‘to its ancient condition under the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Conqueror,’’ a condi- 
tion of subjection to the civil authority. 
Becket was prevailed upon to assent to the 
Constitutions, but repented of it, and was ab- 
solved by the Pope. He fled to the Continent. 

Later there was a reconciliation, but on 
Becket’s return to his see he continued to 
manifest the same spirit of haughty inde- 
pendence and of resistance to what he con- 
sidered unwarrantable encroachments of the 
monarch. A hasty expression of the angry 
king, which was interpreted as a desire on his 
part to be rid of the obnoxious prelate, led to 
the attack upon him by four knights at Can- 
terbury on the 28th of December, 1170. They 
followed him from his palaceintothecathedral. 
He was on his way to the high altar, but 
turned to confront his enemies. They 
shouted, ‘‘ Where is the traitor?’’ ‘‘ Where 
is the archbishop?’’ ‘‘ Behold me, no traitor, 
but a priest of God,’’ he answered. They 
then attempted to drag him out of thechurch 
for the purpose of making him a prisoner ; 
but Becket was a brave man, he had had ex- 
perience as a soldier, and he felled one of 
them to the floor with a blow. The result 
was that he was cut down and slain. 

The news of this event excited universal 
dismay and horror. To use violence, much 
more to shed blood in the temple of God, was 
an act of sacrilege ; how much more was it 
sacrilege when the victim was a priest of the 
highest rank. The effect was a reaction in 
behalf of clerical and papal authority. Becket 
himself had written to Pope Alexander, ‘‘ But 
for me and my fellow-exiles all authority of 
Rome had ceased forever in England. There 
would have been none to maintain the pope 
against kings and princes.’’ The shrine of 
Becket became an object of superstitious 
reverence. He was canonized, and the cause 
which he had endeavored to promote was ad- 
vanced far more by his death than by any 
thing that he had done during his life. 
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HOW THE SAXONS LIVED. 


BY R. S. DIX. 


PART TWO. 
DAILY LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 


EFORE we proceed to the study of 
B the Saxon courts from the reign of 

Egbert, let us turn our attention to 
the daily life and influences which sur- 
rounded these people in their continental 
home and during their earlier days in Eng- 
land. It is well-nigh impossible to distin- 
guish absolutely between British, Roman, 
and Saxon customs in the British Isles, 
and even on the continent Roman influence 
had extended so generally as to leave its 
mark almost everywhere. But late discoveries 
in England and Europe of similar utensils, 
arms, ornaments, and Runic inscriptions in 
the territories inhabited by the ancient Saxons 
have helped us much toward separating the 
Roman and Saxon relics, and thus assisted 
in the study of their habits. 

Of the customs of the Saxons previous to 
their conquest of England, we have no account 
save in the poem of Beowulf, transcribed some- 
where about the seventh century, but from it 
we learn that they kept their national charac- 
teristics as regards home lifealmost unchang- 
edup to the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. They wereof domestic habit when not 
at war, and hospitable to a degtee. 

We may imagine ourselves approaching a 
Saxon home about three o’clock in the after- 
noon through the thick oak forests which 
grew in such profusion over their British 
possessions. As we draw near the house 
which we dimly see ahead of us,—a large, 
flat, one-story building, surrounded by many 
smaller buildings, all built with stone founda- 
tions and wooden walls above, supporting a 
tiled roof,—as we approach this house, we 
hear the sound of music and laughter. The 
gate in the stone or earthen wall surround- 
ing the group of buildings stands open and 
hospitably invites us toenter. Let us do so,— 
and we find ourselves in a paved court-yard 
facing a wide open door which leads into the 
mead hall, or principal room of the house. 

Attracted by the sound of rejoicing, we 
enter and are delighted by the sight therein 
presented. Large and lofty, with high 


latticed windows and carved oaken ceiling, 
hung about with vari-colored stuffs em- 
broidered by the skillful hand of the house- 
wife in unique designs of an historical nature, 
adorned here and there with the head of wolf 
and bull, of deer and bear, or groups of imple- 
ments of war, with tiled and rush carpeted 
floor, the great hall stretches away before us. 
At the farther end is a platform-like eleva- 
tion upon which are benches aud rude chairs 
whereon the host and his friends sit drinking 
and telling stories after dinner, or watching 
the dancers as they keep step to the rhythm 
of harp and horn and rudimentary violin. 
But now the party are still at dinner, and in 
accordance with the custom of these people, 
we leave our arms with the attendant at the 
door, and seat ourselves at the hospitable 
board, unquestioned and unquestioning. 
These pagan warriors have never heard the 
name of Christ, yet the stranger within their 
gates is ever a welcome guest. 

Looking about us, we find the company 
composed of men and women seated on 
cushioned settles about the long board, 
covered with a handsomely embroidered cloth 
and resting upon trestles, which serves as a 
table. There is no particular order of seat- 
ing, and all chat merrily as they par- 
take of the bountiful meal, which consists of 
boiled and roasted bacon and pork, fish, 
wheat and barley bread, beans and greens, 
milk and cheese, and unlimited mead,—a 
liquor or ale made of honey-combs boiled in 
water and fermented. But what attracts us 
especially is the beauty and value of their 
dishes. Drinking cups of gold and silver, or 
horn mounted in gold and precious stones ; 
and for their viands dishes of pottery in 
beautiful, graceful shapes, and here and there 
is one made of gold orsilver or bronze. To be 
sure thereare no plates nor forks and only one 
or two knives, but what matter when Saxon 
custom compels every one to wash the hands 
before and after dining. This is the princi- 
pal meal in the Saxon home and well we 
know as we look upon these large, fierce men 
so proud of their size and blond beauty that 
eating is no light matter with them. They 
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whet their appetites with stories of bloodshed 
and danger and drink deep and long in honor 
ofeach new recital. In fact so customary is 
it to drain the cup at one draught that the 
drinking vessels are made with tapering 
bottoms so that they cannot be set down 
upright. 

But soon the meal is over, and the table 
hastily removed as the men adjourn to the 
platform before noticed, and await the com- 
ing of the dancing slaves. The women leave 
the hall and spend the after-dinner hours in 
an adjoining chamber, whither we will follow 
them ; while the laughter in the mead-hall 
grows louder and the stories more brutal 
until the sound of angry voices and the ring 
of arms warn us that drink and excitement 
have done their work and the dinner has 
ended, as usual, in a drunken brawl. 

The chamber into which we follow the 
hostéss and her friends is the most interest- 
ing room in the Saxon home. It is one of 


the small buildings separated from the hall, 
and it is here the calm domestic life of the 
family is lived. The door of this apartment 
is always open, as are all the doors within 
the wall at all times—a custom which has 
given many a murderer free access to his 


victim. At night the outer gate is closed 
and an attendant placed on guard, but all 
within the wall may pass unhindered from 
room to room. This chamber is cosy and 
more furnished than the one we have just 
left, and has a home-like air. There, in one 
corner, is a draped alcove in the wall wherein 
is ashelf with mattress, sheets, and coverlid 
upon it, which serves as a bed, and the rough 
box beside it is a crib for the baby lying in it, 
wrapped in swaddling bands, as are all Saxon 
babies. Her mamma and papa sleep entirely 
naked, as do the larger children, but baby 
must be bound and swathed until she is large 
enough to creep about. In another part of 
the room, the other children are playing, 
while here and there stands spinning-wheel 
or weaver or stand of embroideries which the 
mother has laid aside in order to attend the 
dinner. A round table stands in the center 
of the room at which, had the family been 
alone, the dinner would probably have been 
served ; for father, mother, and children dine 
often thus quietly together. The children 
are well-behaved and orderly. Implicit obedi- 
ence and respect for elders are the first 
requisites in a Saxon child. 

And now our eyes fall upon the wife and 
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mother, a large fair woman, with kindly 
face and gentle mien, broad noble brow, and 
calm blue eyes, tender and loving, counselor 
and comforter alike to husband and son—the 
pattern of a modern English matron. We 
would not suspect that but yesterday this 
gracious woman had beaten one of her slaves 
into insensibility with her own hand, yet 
such is the fact. The fierce Teuton blood is in 
her veins and in common with all her 
country-women she is most cruel to her slaves, 
We are more surprised, however, to see how 
undisturbed she is by her uncertain tenure in 
the house as wife. She was bought without 
ceremony (as are all pagan Saxon wives), 
from her father for a stated sum, and should 
that drunken husband now fighting in the 
mead-hall suddenly decide that he was weary 
of her, he would put her away, and by paying 
a sum of money for her keepin the years 
to come, make it right with the Saxon law. 
To be sure, she may marry again, but alas! 
she loves this man as one can readily see, 
and she would be powerless against his will. 
The immaculate neatness of the room, the 
well-kept, healthy children mark the care of 
an attentive housewife and good mother, and 
the pretty little garden plot we catch sight of 
through the open door tells of her pleasures 
in her leisure hours. From the conversation, 
we learn that neighboring friends, men and 
women.alike, are welcomed into the privacy 
ofa Saxon home, and in absence of books 
the evening hours are passed in visiting or 
playing games of chance or story telling, by 
the light of small, uncouth candles stuck on 
the ends of long sticks about the room. 

In the meantime the dispute in the hall 
has come to an end and all are preparing to 
go and witness the public games, which take 
place upon a green outside the wall. These 
consist of running, leaping, and wrestling, 
or such exhibitions of skill in horsemanship 
and use ofarms as fancy may dictate. It is 
customary to thus relieve the monotony of 
the daily occupations of hunting and hawk- 
ing by special entertainments of this kind on 
gala days. 

The tie of blood is wonderfully strong 
among these people. In fact it is the only 
real controlling influence in their lawless 
lives, and in pleasure as in misfortune they 
unite in a commoninterest. Their towns are 
formed by the gathering of families of one 
blood about one spot, there building their 
homes and combining for self-protection 
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against a common foe. So, too, must each 
member of a family contribute his share of the 
moneys to be paid as remuneration for crime 
committed by any one of his blood against 
any member of another family ; and so, too, 
his judge and jury are formed of his kinsmen, 
should he be the culprit, and as they pro- 
nounce him innocent or guilty so must he 
stand or fali. So primitive indeed are their 
forms of justice that a person’s innocence or 
guilt is determined, under certain circum- 
stances, by his ability to carry a hot iron a 
given distance, or to lift a stone out of a 
vessel of boiling water, or to swallow a bit 
of bread, meantime appealing to heaven that 
it may choke him if guilty. 

As the party stroll out of the court-yard, 
two travelers, strangers on horseback, ride 
up and ask for entertainment. They are 
cordially received, and the best the house 
affords placed at their disposal without money 
and without price ; for having no inns, the 
Saxon householder who would turn a stran- 
ger, however humble, from his gates, is looked 
upon with scorn. The lady of the house helps 
the stranger from her saddle and conduct- 
ing her into the chamber accommodates her 
with all the comforts she may require. 

While this delay in the proposed pleasure- 
trip takes place, our curiosity bids us take 
a look into the open doors of the other small 
building in the court-yard. We find there 
rooms not unlike the one we have just left, 
used probably by guests and different mem- 
bers of the household. Then we note the 
host who, leaving his guests for a moment, 
steps into his wife’s chamber and opening a 
strong iron-bound chest, takes therefrom a 
handful of coins, for use probably in bar- 
gaining with the merchants or peddlers 
who gather always at any public games. 
‘“Ah,’’ we think, ‘‘each man is his own 
banker here,’’ and we are right; for although 
there are money transactions in matters of 
business, no man trusts his brother man as 
custodian of his wealth, for these Saxons are 
sad and merciless thieves. 

This picture of Saxon home-life is remarka- 
ble in that it is a picture of their life up to 
their latest days of power. Modified some- 
what by the introduction of Roman laws and 
Christianity, it still kept through all the 
centuries its principal characteristics, even 
after the Norman Conquest. Their field ot 
amusements was enlarged, and theaters, tav- 
€rns, and music halls were added to the out- 
‘C-Nov. 
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door games for entertainment on holidays, 
but neither the Norman nor Roman home 
customs ever found much favor in theireyes ; 
and the same proud spirit that in ancient 
days caused captives of war to kill themselves 
rather than be exhibited in a Roman gladia- 
torial contest, bade them defy in every way 
in their power, the influence of their Norman 
masters. 

The custom of a marriage ceremony per- 
formed by a priest, very slowly gained favor 
among the upper classes, but the primitive 
customs concerning marriage and the care of 
children prevailed among the lower classes 
totheend. Assisted by the teachings of the 
Christian church the tendency toward the 
elevation of women was encouraged until, 
very shortly after the Saxon invasion of Eng- 
land, a spinster became almost equal in law 
to man, having the power to possess and 
dispose of property in her own right and 
title. Thus our sturdy Saxon ancestors laid 
the foundation of that supremacy in honor 
and intellect which women of the English 
blood now enjoy. 

Perhaps literary advancement was the most 
difficult thing for this people to attain, for 
the absence of an alphabet had forced them 
in earlier days to depend upon the memory 
of their bards for the transmission of their 
historical and religious records; and after 
the invasion of England, even after the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity, they were so occu- 
pied in war that little attention was given 
to learning. 

The poem of Beowulf was the first attempt 
at Saxon history, but its origin and date of 
transcription are so uncertain that little can 
be authoritatively said of it, save that it 
was probably one of the ancient Saxon lays 
which had been brought from the Continent. 
About 700 there arose two men, both of great 
learning and both of strong religious feeling, 
who wrote in Latin prose and verse. The 
one, Aldhelm, whose poem ‘Praise of 
Virginity ’’ has come down to us in connec- 
tion with several minor poems of his ; the other 
the Venerable Bede whose ‘“‘ Ecclesiastical 
History of England’’ is the first historical 
record of the Saxons. He was born in 672, 
educated in a monastery and devoted all his 
life to the service and glorification of the 
Roman church. He also wrote in Latin, as 
did Alcuin, who was born in York about 735. 
Alcuin lived a religious life in England for 
many years but in later life went to the 
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Continent, living in the French court as 
friend and preceptor of Charlemagne until 
801 when he retired to the Abbey of Saint 
Martin where he diedin 805. His works were 
largely religious arguments. 

But Czedmon was the first to sing to his 
countrymen in their native tongue. He was 
an inspired man, and glorified God and His 
Sacred Book in many poems which are fairly 
aglow with religious fervor and unquestioned 
ability. He was first heard about 650. Then 
came Cynewulf, born some time about 725, 
who, unlike his predecessors, was not a priest 
or monk but a wandering gleeman. He was, 
however, more or less familiar with the Latin 
tongue, and its poetic meter influenced very 
materially his English verse, which was of 
secular character. 

From this time familiarity with literature 
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in English gained ground among the people, 
and lesser poets and writers sprang up on 
every side. 

With the increase of learning attained by 
the acceptance of the Roman church and this 
spread of literary effort, greater attention 
was paid to the education of children, and 
monks and priests were largely patronized as 
instructors. As the years went by, these 
youths grew up and assumed control of mat- 
ters commercial, social, religious, political, 
domestic, and national. And how, upon the 
primitive foundation of an ignorant but 
honest desire to govern wisely and well, 
they reared that gloriousstructure of English 
jurisprudence and English liberty which has 
been a beacon light through all the centuries, 
we shall learn in our future study of the En- 
glish kings. 


THE TENURE OF LAND IN ENGLAND.* 
BY D. McG. MEANS. 


PART TWO. 
OW the village communities of Eng- 
H land became transformed into manors 
is a problem which does not at pres- 
ent seem capable of solution. The change 
has been attributed to Roman influence, 
many points of resemblance between the Ro- 
man vwz//, or villa, as found upon the Conti- 
nent and the English manor having been 
pointed out. This evidence is perhaps suffi- 
cient to prove that the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
may have been acquainted with the Roman 
institutions, but it does not follow from it 
that the manorial system may not have ex- 
isted in Britain when the Romans landed 
there. That there would be no improbability 
in this, may appear if we consider the con- 
ditions under which primitive society exists. 
The enforcement of rights throughout a 
nation by a central authority or government 
is a comparatively recent phenomenon. In 
the days when village communities flourished, 
every village had its own customs, by which 
all rights were determined. In cases of dis- 
pute the assembly of villagers or the council 
of elders decided what always had been the 
custom, and their decision was final. In 


them was vested practically the whole civil 
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and criminal jurisdiction, and they also sup- 
plied what legislation was necessary. 

In the case of disobedience to their award, 
a natural and early remedy was to outlaw 
the offender ; to drive him out of the village 
and pull down his homestead. But the ap- 
plication of such measures required executive 
officers, and the constant warfare in which 
societies were then engaged also compelled 
the selection of leaders, and thus in time 
there came to be chiefs, or eventually one 
chief or lord in every village. He may have 
been originally only primus inter pares,* but 
he gradually developed into the lord of the 
manor. At what time and in what manner 
the change took place may be uncertain, but 
it was very generally completed in England 
early in the period following the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion. 

In this view the tenants of manors were 
originally not serfs under a lord, but mem- 
bers together with their lord ofa self-govern- 
ing community. The manorial courts,+ the 
court leet, the court baron, and the custom- 





* “ Chief among equals.”’ 

+ Of these courts, the cour? Jeet was that holding criminal 
jurisdiction ; the cour/ baron, that in which were made 
the laws for the cultivation of the common fields; while the 
customary court attended to the business arising out of 
tenure of the land by the villeins, or tenants of the lowest 
class. 
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ary court, were all descended from the as- 
sembly of this community. The chief man 
was not the owner of the land and the owner 
of those that tilled it, but only a constitu- 
tional ruler. Yet even if this be true it can- 
not be denied that the feudal theory of the 
manor had been substantially established in 
Angio-Saxon times, although its full legal 
development took place under the Normans. 

It is almost certain that at the time of the 
Conquest, England was full of manors, and 
that the great slaughter of the Saxon nobil- 
ity, by depriving many if not most of these 
manors of their lords, enabled William to 
provide for his followers by giving them these 
unoccupied posts. The feudal system being 
fully developed in Normandy, the theory of 
communal ownership was ignored, and the 
idea of tenure substituted. Thusin theview 
of the law the descendants of the ancient 
commoners, whose ownership of the land 
was of unknown antiquity, were considered 
as receiving it as villeins, or serfs, from lords 
whose arrival in the country dated from 
yesterday. Yet inasense this was but a 
substitution of a largercommunal ownership 
for a smaller ; for the lord did not own his 
lands absolutely, but upon the condition of 
service to the king, who as representing the 
whole nation was the source of title to all its 
lands. Henceitis commonly said that no 
man holds land in England by title older 
than the Conquest ; but this is too broada 
statement. The church was not deprived of 
its lands, which were already extensive, and, 
as we have seen, there were humble owners 
of very ancient origin who were undisturbed 
by the changes that went on over their heads. 

Without assuming positive accuracy it 
may be laid down as substantially true that 
the manors as we know them after the Con- 
quest, were the ams or tuns* of Saxon days. 
The lord of the manor replaced the ¢hane or 
hlaford,+ his demesne was the thane’sin/and; 


*Green says, ‘‘ The unit of social life [in Saxon times] 
was thecluster of such farmers’ homes, each set in its 
own little croft, which made up the township, or tun. 
The tun was surrounded by an earthen mound tipped 
with a stockade or quickset hedge, as well as defended 
externally by a ditch; and each township was thus a 
ready-made fortress in war, while in peace its entrench- 
ments were serviceable in the feuds of village with village, 
or house with house.”’ It is interesting to note the deriva- 
tion ofthe English words home and town from these 
Anglo-Saxon terms. 


+ Pronounced laf-ord. The word is a compound one, 
the first part h/a/, meaning loaf (note the slight change 
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his villeins were the geneats; and the land in 
villeinage was the geneat-land, or gesettes- 
land, or gafol-land.* This was composed 
of hides of 120 or 240 acres, each hide being 
made up of four virgates, or yardlands, of 
thirty acres each, the normal holding ofa 
villein, which again often consisted of thirty 
or even sixty scattered strips. The villeins, 
or geneats, were villeins proper, or geburs, 
and the coftiers, and below a]l were the ¢heows, 
or slaves, who had no land. 

The land in demesne was the home farm 
of the lord of the manor and could be fenced 
by him, while he often set off parts of it to 
tenants for longer or shorter terms at money 
rents in free tenure. Around the village lay 
the open fields, cultivated on the three-field 
system, two crops being followed by a fal- 
low ; the fallow probably subject to common 
rights of pasture, as were the other fields 
after the crop was gathered, while there were 
other fields specially devoted to pasturage. 
Then there was the forest or woodland, 
peculiarly dear to the sport-loving nobles, 
but which yet furnished a supply of turf, 
brushwood, broken limbs, and loppings of 
trees for use as fuel by the villagers, and 
pannage—the mast of the oak—for their 
swine. These complicated rights were regu- 
lated in the courts of the manor, and were 
very jealously guarded. The number of 
cattle to be pastured by the lord as well as 
by each tenant, the times of pasturage, the 
privileges in the forests, were all carefully 
defined. 

Asa condition of theirtenure the villeins 
owed to the lords services of the most varied 
character. We may take asan early instance 
the record of the Abbey of Peterborough of 
1125, which states that in a certain manor : 

The holders of virgates for the lord’s work 
plough in spring four acres for each virgate. 
And besides this they find plough teams three 
times in winter, three times for spring plough- 
ing, and once in summer. And they have 22 
plough teams, wherewith they work. And all 
of them work 3 days a week. And besides this 
they render per annum from each virgate of 
custom 2s. 144d. And they allrender 50 hens 
and 640 eggs. Onetenant of 13 acres renders 
16d., and [has] 2 acres of meadow. The mill 
with the miller renders 20s. The 8 cotsetes 


in the English word from the original), and the second, 
ord, chief or ruler. 

*Gafol was the Saxon word for tax; gafol-land, the 
land liable to be taxed. 
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[cottagers] work one day a week, and twice a 
year make malt. Each of them gives a penny 
for a goat, andif he has a she-goat, a half-penny, 
There is a shepherd and a swineherd who hold 
8 acres. And in the demesne of the manor are 
four plough teams with 32 oxen, 12 cows with 
Io calves, and 2 unemployed animals, and 5 
draught cattle, and 300 sheep, and 5opigs, and 
as much meadow over as is worth I6s. 

It may be observed in passing that the 
England of to-day, marked off into fields in- 
closed by hedges, is greatly changed in aspect 
from the England of the time of which we 
are speaking. In those days a striking 
feature of the country was the great open 
fields with which the villages were sur- 
rounded. It would be easy to quote descrip- 
tive passages from early writers showing the 
truth of this, but it we consider that there 
are some 10,000 parishes in England (on Mr. 
Seebohm’s reckoning) and that between 
1760 and 1844 nearly 3,900 inclosure acts 
were passed, it is obvious that great changes 
must have taken place. The ownership of 
lands in these scattered patches had become 
intolerable from the waste of time and labor 
involved in cultivating them, and of course 
nothing like scientific culture could be at- 
tempted on a narrow, unfenced strip which 
might lie between others foul with weeds and 
which on a certain day must be given up to 
be trodden by all the cattle of the community. 

These inclosure acts generally recite that 
the open and common fields be dispersed in 
small pieces intermixed with each other and 
inconveniently situated, that divers persons 
own parts of them and are entitled to rights 
of common on them, so that in their present 
state they are incapable of improvement, and 
that it is desired that they may be divided 
and inclosed, a specific share being set out 
for each owner. The old custom of whipping 
boys* along the parish boundaries obviously 





*Among the curious methods taken by the early En- 
glish to preserve a remembrance of boundaries is the fol- 
lowing taken from Hone’s Year Book : *‘ A perambulation 
is the custom of going round the boundaries of a manor 
or parish with witnesses to determine and preserve recol- 
lection of its extent, and to see that no encroachments 
have been made upon it, and that land-marks have not 
been taken away. It is a proceeding commonly regulated 
by the steward, who takes with him a few men and 
several boys, who are required to particularly observe 
the boundary lines traced out, and thereby qualify them- 
selves for witnesses in the event ofany dispute about the 
land-marksat a futureday. In order that they may not 
forget the lines and marks of separation, they ‘ake pains 
at almost every turning. For instance: if the boundary 
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dates from a period when fences were not 
used. 

Although a considerable portion of the 
land of England had been brought under cul- 
tivation in the time of the Saxons, there 
were immense forests and wastes that were 
originally called folkland, but came to be 
included in the royal demesne. All estates 
with the villages upon them which had no 
manorial lord but the king, were also in- 
cluded in this demesne, and the whole of this 
demesne may be regarded as the manor of the 
king. 

Grants of life-leases, generally as a reward 
for military services, were constantly made 
out of this folkland by the kings, and thus 
the bocland [bookland], or private property, 
was continually enlarged. There is a pass- 
age in one of King Alfred’s works quoted by 
Mr. Seebohm, that shows how new manors 
may have been established. He describes 
how the great wood provided every requisite 
of building, shafts and handles for tools, bay 
timbers and bolt timbers for house-building, 
fair rods with which many a house may be 
constructed, and many a fair ‘un timbered, 
wherein men may dwell permanently in 
peace and quiet, summer and winter, which, 
as he sadly says, ‘‘is more than I have yet 
done!’’ There was an eternal ham above, 
but He that had promised it through the 
holy fathers might in the meantime make 
him, so long as he was in this world, to dwell 
softly in a log-hut on /en/and [granted land] 
waiting patiently for his eternal inheritance. 
So we wonder not, he said, that men should 
work in timber-felling and in carrying and 
building, for a man hopes that if he has 
built acottage on /enland of his lord, with 





be a stream, one of the boys is tossed intoit; if a broad 
ditch, the boys are offered money to jump over it, in 
which, of course, they fail, and pitch into the mud, where 
they stick as firmly as ifthey had been rooted there for 
the season ; if a hedge, a sapling is cut out of it and used 
{in flogging them] .... In years after, when the boys 
had become men, they would remember the brook by 
the wetting they had in it, the wall by the muddy ditch 
or the bed of nettles, the hedge by the flogging.’’—Dr. 
MacKenzie Wallace writes of a similar custom among the 
Cossacks. ‘‘ When the boundary was once determined, 
the following original method of registering was em- 
ployed: All the boys of the two stanitzas were collected 
and driven in a body like sheep to the intervening 
frontier. The whole population then walked along the 
frontier that had been agreed upon, and at each land- 
mark a number of boys were soundly whipped and al- 
lowedtorun home. This was done in the hope that the 
victims would remember as long as they lived, the spot 
where they had received their unmerited castigation.”’ 
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his lord’s help, he may be allowed te lie 
there awhile, and hunt and fowl and fish, 
until through his lord’s grace he may per- 
haps some day obtain Jocland and perma- 
nent inheritance. 

Whatever the historical origin of the own- 
ership of serfs or villeins in their holdings 
may have been, there is no doubt what this 
ownership became when the feudal theory 
reached its development. The manor was 
the unit of land holding, so far as the king 
was concerned, any estates less than this 
being unworthy of royal notice, but as 
all manors were held from the king, so 
the lords of the manors came to maintain 
that the common people whom they found 
tilling their fields held from them. Hence 
in the grants of copyholds it is usual to 
find it stated that the tenant holds at the 
will of the lord, and on this account al- 
though copyholds are now the best of 
titles, yet unless enfranchised they are 
not freeholds at law; the freehold of lands 
of this character being in the lord of the 
manor. And Blackstone declares that the 
property of the soil in those grounds 
called commons is generally in the lord, al- 
though his tenants may have rights which 
the lord may not now disregard. On this 
theory statutes were passed allowing the lord 
to inclose so much of his waste or common 
as he pleased, for tillage or wood-ground, 
provided he left sufficient for those entitled 
thereto. Ifthe lord chose to plant trees on 
the common, the commoner had no right to 
cut them down, although he had 4 remedy 
by action. 

We may say, therefore, that during the 
feudal period the English tenures of lands lay 
in two planes ; the upper planecontaining the 
relations between the king and his lords and 
barons, and those between the great lords 
and those who held manors of them; the 
lower plane containing the relations between 
the manorial lords and their various classes 
of tenants. After the Conquest the king 
granted great estates, containing hundreds 
of manors, to his most influential lords, and 
they in turn cut them up among their fol- 
lowers.* Their followers were actively en- 





*The conditions on which the king granted these es- 
tates are explained in the following quotation: ‘Eight 
hundred years ago, at Salisbury, every land-owner of any 
note knelt before William’s throne, placed his clasped 
hands within the king’s, and took the following oath : 
‘I become your man from this day forth, of life, of limb, 
and of earthly worship, and unto you will be true and 
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gaged in doing the same thing, when fur- 
ther subdivision, or subinfeudation, as it 
was called, was put a stop to by statute.* 

Every grant was of course upon condition 

of service of some kind, and as this service 
ultimately came out of the land it was found 
that the higher lords were continually los- 
ing it, because of the number of intervening 
claimants. In consequence of these statutes 
no new manors have been created since the 
time of Edward I., for no tenant has since 
then been able to create tenants to hold of 
himself. But of course the same man might 
be lord of many manors, installing his repre- 
sentatives in those which he did not person- 
ally occupy. Thus in Fleta, the law book 
for landlords in Edward I.’s day, we read 
that in the absence of the lord he should 
have a seneschal, or steward, to hold court 
for him and have a general oversight of all 
his manors, and a bailiff on every manor to 
superintend the farm work. And it is clear 
from the language used by the Saxon trans- 
lators of the New Testament that they con- 
sidered the parable of the unjust steward— 
and were probably right in so doing—as 
pointing a moral by the example of thestew- 
ard of an estate with villein tenants, who 
could so easily defraud his lord. 

It was thus desirable in those times, as it 
is in these, for one owning land to which he 
could not give his personal attention, to let 
it tosome one who would pay rent for it, 
rather than try to cultivate it by hired labor. 
This tendency operated slowly, but with 
very important results. On the one hand it 
led to the king’s eventually accepting a 
money payment from the lords in place of 
the services which they agreed to render for 
the lands granted to them. On the other 
hand it led to the elevation of the serfs tothe 
rank of tenant farmers. It is obvious that to 
see to it that the excessively numerous and 
complicated services, of which the example 
taken from the record of the Abbey of Peter- 
borough is unusually simple, were fully and 
punctually rendered by the serfs, was a very 





faithful, and bear you faith for the land I hold of you, so 
help me God.’ ’—Dole's ‘‘ Talks About Law.”’ 


*This statute, enacted in 1290 in the reign of Edward L., 
was known under the name of Quia emptores. It directed 
“that ia all future transfers of land the new tenant 
should hold the land, not from the alienor, but trom the 
next lord. Thus if B holding land from A, transferred 
some of that land to C, C would hold it, not from B, but 
from A. In this way subinfeudation was checked and ne 
new manors could be formed.” 
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burdensome task. Thus certain services 
came to take the place of uncertain, and pay- 
ment of commodities to take the place of ser- 
vices, and finally payment of money to take 
the place of payment of commodities. There 
was less cheating and less friction,and on the 
whole more freedom. 

By such steps as these the transition from 
feudalism to the modern tenure of land was 
slowly brought about, the villein becoming a 
freeman, and the lord becoming an owner in 
fee. But there were important differences in 
the tendencies in the two planes of tenure to 
which we must now give some attention. 

Beginning with the lower plane, we find 
that in spite of the recital in the grants of 
copyholds, that the land was to be held dur- 
ing the will of the lord, it became the custom 
for the grant to be held during the life-time 
of the serf. Furthermore the grant was re- 
newed to his heir generally on payment of a 
gift called a herio¢. Thus we learn from the 
records of the manor of Winslow that after the 
Black Death in 1348-9, which is supposed to 
have swept off nearly half the population of 
England, 153 holdings changed hands, and 
that all of them were regranted to the single 
heir of the deceased holder, or to a rever- 
sioner, or, if no claimant of either character 
appeared, were retained by the lord. There 
was no case of a subdivision among the 
children of the tenant. In these cases the 
heriot was generally an ox or its equivalent 
in money, and sometimes where the new 
tenant could pay nothing a half acre was de- 
ducted from his holding and added to that of 
the lord. The general rule was for the hold- 
ing to pass to the eldest son, but in some 
manors the custom was for the youngest to 
inherit. The children that were thus ex- 
cluded from the homestead passed into the 
ranks of laborers or of cottiers, and some- 
times obtained land in the lord’s demesne on 
payment of rent, or perhaps wandered off to 
new manors or those where their services were 
in greater demand. After the Black Death, 
fugitive villeins became very numerous and 
the servile incidents of feudalism became 
very much shaken. The discontent of the 
serfs broke out in Wat Tyler’s rebellion.* 





*See ‘‘ Outline History of England,” page 138. 
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The copyhold therefore became practically 
an entailed estate, passing from father to son 
for generations, so that it often was known 
by the family name. These devolutions were 
duly entered in the rolls, or record, of the 
manorial courts and thus became fixed by 
written evidence which sometimes is very 
ancient. These customs came to be recog- 
nized by law and much land in England is 
now held by copyhold title, although toa 
great extent relieved from all feudal services. 
The most sweeping provision for their en- 
franchisement was not more than fifty years 
ago, and copyholds affected by this act be- 
came freeholds atlaw. But what we are con- 
cerned to notice in them is the steady opera- 
tion of the tendency to pass into the lord’s 
hands. As we have seen, if there was no 
heir the holding escheated to the lord. The 
same result followed if the tenant were guilty 
of treason, if he committed waste, or if he 
attempted to alienate his holding. More- 
over he might surrender his copyhold volun- 
tarily to the lord, and at certain periods it 
was probably not difficult for the lord tocom- 
pel such surrenders. 

From escheats alone, in a disturbed state 
of society, the demesne of the lord would be 
steadily increased, while there could be no 
increase in the number of the copyholds. 
They were not subdivided, and there being 
no custom of the manor’by which new ones 
could be created, the law refused to sanction 
attempts to create them. There could be but 
one result,—the gradual extension of the 
ownership of the lord, and the gradual in- 
crease of his free tenants. The condition of 
the serfs improved, while their numbers de- 
creased. The numbers of the free tenants 
increased, but their material condition event- 
ually deteriorated, until they reached the 
somewhat forlorn estate of the modern En- 
glish peasant. Thus, in a general way, was 
brought about the change in the land tenure 
of the humbler members of society in Eng- 
land ; a change that so far as the extinction 
of community of possession and ownership 
of land was concerned, was a necessity of 
economic progress, but so far as the ex- 
tinction of all ownership by the peas- 
antry was involved, was in many respects 
deplorable. 

















THE KNIGHT OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


BY JAMES BALDWIN, PH. D. 


mention of that name what visions ap- 

pear! Visions of a dead past they are, 
and yet of men and deeds whose influence 
lives in the present and will continue to live 
as long as civilization lasts. We see more 
than the manin armor, with shield and lance 
and richly caparisoned steed, riding fear- 
lessly into battle or going forth in quest of ad- 
ventures. In that steel-encased figure we be- 
hold the protest of the noblest minds of the 
Middle Ages against the prevailing barbarism 
of the times ; an ideal of courage, of gentle- 
ness, of honor, of truth, hardly attained and 
certainly not surpassed in our own boasted 
age of enlightenment ; a champion of the op- 
pressed against the oppressor, of the weak 
against the strong, of right against might ; 
the first advocate of the emancipation of 
woman ; the embodiment, for many centuries, 
of whatever was considered as true manli- 
nessin man. The nameof this knight has 
been dear to the hearts of English-speaking 
people for nearly a thousand years, supply- 
ing the theme for a cycle of song and ro- 
mance unexcelled in any language. For ages 
story-tellers have delighted to magnify his 
deeds, and poets have not yet ceased to sing 
his praises. 

Who was this Knight of the Round Table? 
Broadly speaking, he was the type of what 
was considered to be the perfect knight—the 
possessor of all the knightly virtues. I do 
not know that he had any real existence in 
the flesh; but that men living in that be- 
nighted era which we call the Dark Ages 
could conceive of such a character, is ample 
evidence that, although the human heart may 
be desperately wicked, it ever retains sincere 
admiration for things noble and true. The 
ideals that we cherish, are they not an index 
to our better natures? Thata rude people 
should love to hear the minstrel’s song of 
the perfect knight, argues that they were not 
wholly given over to rudeness. And who 
shall measure the uplifting, humanizing in- 
fluence of such songs upon such listeners ? 

Of the origin of knighthood we have but 
little knowledge. Theworld has at all times 
Stood in need of reformation ; and in the 


T= Knight of the Round Table! At 





darkest periods it has never been without its 
reformers. It has always had, somewhere, 
a saving remnant—men who with such 
strength and such light as they possessed, 
have striven manfully and against odds to 
correct the evils which surrounded them. The 
first knights were of that saving remnant ; 
they were the earliest successful reformers of 
our modern era. It was inthetenth century 
that they began to make their influence felt 
among the peoples of Western Europe. The 
feudal system had been established on the 
tuins of the short-lived empire of Charle- 
magne. Each of the great feudal chiefs was 
a law-maker unto kimself. Property was 
held by the sword. The weak were every- 
where at the mercy of the strong. On every 
hand there seemed to be naught but cruelty, 
injustice, crime. Man had almost lost his 
manhood. Anarchy prevailed. Ifeverthere 
was need for reformers, surely it was then; 
and it was then that the saving remnant came 
to the front. 

A few men not strong enough to cope 
single-handed with the lawless feudal barons 
who plundered the land, conceived the idea 
of union. This union was at first doubtless 
for defensive purposes alone. But the spirit 
of humanity had not been entirely banished 
from the earth. Men in whose minds it still 
lingered, longed to escape from the reign of 
blood-shed and cruel oppression; and they 
looked with pity upon the misfortunes of the 
weak and the defenseless who surrounded 
them. They resolved, in the true spirit of 
reformers and missionaries, to form an ag- 
gressive union, and to spend their lives in 
combating evil, in aiding the innocent, and 
in inculcating among men such ideas of truth 
and honor and courage as it was possible for 
them at that period to understand and ap- 
preciate. 

There were at first not many to engage in 
this movement. But, fewas they were, they 
presented to the world about them such pat- 
terns of nobility, of justice, of single- 


" heartedness, as could but win the respect and 


admiration even of their enemies. Even 
among barbarians, noble principles honestly 
and fearlessly advocated are sure to secure 
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adherents. The spirit which actuated these 
knights—the spirit of chivalry, as it came to 
be called—was a leaven which soon wrought 
many changes. The movement which they 
inaugurated’ gradually spread. Other men 
hastened to join hands with them and to 
bind themselves by like vows. From being 
a small band of ireformers—esteemed as ec- 
centric visionaries, despised, disdained—they 
became the center of a movement which more 
than any other influence was destined to 
hasten the coming of our modern civilization. 
The institution of knighthood, or chivalry, 
became the most dominant force of the period. 
It extended through all the countries of 
Western Europe, but more especially was 
its power felt in France and England. Its 
effect was to restrain the selfishness of bar- 
barism, to make courage praiseworthy only 
when exerted in behalf of a noble cause, 
to raise woman from a condition of degra- 
dation and slavery to one of honor and re- 
spect, to make duty the prime motive of 
human action. 

As was but natural, the knight came 
in course of time to be regarded as a per- 
sonage of great importance; he was recog- 
nized as a protector, a patron, a leader; 
he was honored as a ruler, a judge, a hero. 
It was then that the minstrels singing in 
the great castles, the jongleurs* ‘‘chanting 
tales of adventures delightful to hear,’’ be- 
gan to extol the virtues of the ideal knight. 
Little by little, these songs and stories 
increased in number and in length. Little 
by little, new incidents were introduced, 
and new episodes were interwoven with 
every attractive narrative. The story of 
the character and the deeds of the hero 
was modified in the tales to suit the cir- 
cumstances of place and time, and the 
tastes of those to whom they were recited. 
The meager literature of three centuries bears 
witness to the esteem in which the preux 
chevaliey—the hero knight without fear and 
without reproach—was held by all classes of 
people. It was toward the close of that pe- 
riod of three hundred years that Geoffrey 
Chaucer, reflecting the spirit of his times, 
wrote thus concerning the subject of this 
sketch : 


*(Zhon-gler]‘Jugglers. ‘‘They were originally min- 
strelswho could perform feats of sleight of hand, etc., but 
they soon became mere mountebanks, and the name be- 
came... a term of reproach.’’—Notes on “Piers Plow- 
man’s Crede.”’ 
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A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firste began 

To riden out, he loved a chevalrie, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, . . 
As wel in Cristendom as in Hethenesse, 

And ever honoured for his worthinesse. . . . 
This ilke worthy knight hadde ben also 
Somtime with the lord of Palatie, 

Agen another hethen in Turkie : 

And evermore he hadde a sovereine pris. 
And though that he was worthy he was wise, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 

In all his lif, unto no manere wight. 

He was a veray parfit, gentil knight.* 


In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a 
favorite boast of the minstrel, or the jongleur, 
was that ‘‘ no one in the whole world knew 
so many Chansons de Geste, + or so many 
tales of the Round Table as he.’’ And one 
oftheir number, Jean Bodel by name, declared, 
‘‘There are but three subjects which interest 
men : the tales of Britain, so light and pleas- 
ant ; those of Rome,{ which are wise and of 
teachful sense ; those of France, truly every 
day of greater appearance.’’ And the theme 
which animated all of these subjects was the 
ideal knight. In the ‘‘ Chansons de Geste,”’ 
or the tales of France, that knight is Charle- 
magne, or one of his twelve peers. In the 
‘‘wise and teachful’’ tales of Rome, he ap- 
pears in many characters, and generally as a 
brave man patterned according to monkish 
ideals. Inthe ‘light and pleasant tales of 
Britain,’ he is King Arthur, or one of that 
company of heroes who sat with him about 
the mystic Round Table. And it is from this 
portraiture of him that we derive our type of 
the ‘‘ veray parfit, gentil knight.”’ 

King Arthur, in whom we behold the flower 
of chivalry, the true ‘‘ knight of the Round 
Table,’’ can hardly be regarded as altogether 
a mythical personage. There must have 
been some historic foundation for a story 
which has lived in men’s minds for so many 
hundreds of years. But it isnot too much to 
say that such historic foundation is exceed- 
ingly slender compared with the magnificent 
superstructure of poetry and fable which has 
been built upon it. But of the actual truths 


* Werre, war.—/ike, same.—Pris, price, value.—/ort, 
carriage, behavior.—/Ve, nor, not.—Manere, kind or sort. 
+[Shon-song de jest}. French epic poems. 


} The ‘‘ Gesta Romanorum.” 
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relating to the life of the blameless king we 
know nothing. It is said that he was a 
prince of a tribe of Britons in South Wales, 
or Cornwall, and that he lived during the first 
half of the sixth century. Beyond this, 
which is little more than conjecture, all is 
fable. Nennius, a British monk who wrote 
in the latter part of the eighth century, a 
‘‘History of the Britons,’’ tells us that ‘‘ the 
magnanimous Arthur, with all the kings and 
military force of Britain, fought against the 
Saxons. And though there were many more 
noble than himself, yet he was twelve times 
chosen their commander, and was as often 
conqueror.”’ Besides this, anda list of the 
twelve battles which he fought—slaying in 
one of them ‘‘ nine hundred and forty by his 
own hand ’’—he tells us nothing. Of course 
the historical Arthur was not a knight, 
neither did he found the order of the Round 
Table; for he must have lived at least four 
hundred years before the institution of chiv- 
alry had its beginning. Yet the stories of 
his kingship which must have been preserved 
during that period—perhaps in the form of 
legendsand traditions—were such as doubtless 
made a deep impression upon those who list- 
ened to them. And when at length the min- 
strels of the eleventh century desired a char- 
acter to personate the perfect knight, they 
had but to choose one already known to them 
as a national hero, dress him in knight’s ar- 
mor and surround him with the halo of chiv- 
alry. Exactlyin like manner, when Edmund 
Spenser, five hundred years later, desired to 
write a poem, the end of which was “‘ to fash- 
ion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous 
and gentle discipline,’ he chose the history 
of King Arthur, ‘‘as most fitte for the excel- 
lency of his person, being made famous by 
many men’s former workes.’’ 

It is to Geoffrey of Monmouth, a monk of 
the twelfth century, that we are indebted for 
what very properly may be considered our 
first romance of King Arthur. Thereis little 
doubt but that the germ of his story had long 
existed in the crude form of old British le- 
gends, and in the songs sung by the min- 
strels of Wales and Cornwall and their kins- 
men beyond the Channel. What Geoffrey 
did was to put the story into a form that was 
attractive to the romance-writers of Nor- 
mandy and to the priestly scholars in Eng- 
land as well as in France. He wrote it in 
Latin, as a portion of his Historia Britonum, 
declaring that he had translated the entire 
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work from a ‘‘precious treasure’’ of early 
manuscript in the ancient British tongue, 
which one Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, had 
brought out of Brittany. The interest and 
popularity of his story led many Norman 
writers to translate it trom the Latin into 
French, and some to paraphrase it into a 
metrical romance. This was the beginning 
of an Arthurian literature which for more 
than eight centuries has been receiving rich 
accessions, and the last volume of which has 
not yet appeared. 

Among the writers who immediately fol- 
lowed Geoffrey of Monmouth were Luc du 
Gast, Walter Map, Robert de Borron, and 
Rusticien [rus-ti-shen] of Pisa. Walter 
Map, who was archdeacon of Oxford, con- 
ceived the idea of collecting all the known 
legends of Arthur and his knights and ar- 
ranging them in one harmonious narrative. 
Accordingly, with the aid of Robert de Bor- 
ron, he produced a series of five prose ro- 
mances. The first of these was the romance 
of ‘‘The Holy Graal,” a favorite Christian le- 
gend, which he had modified to suit his pur- 
pose, and made a part of the story of King Ar- 
thur ; the second was the story of ‘‘ Merlin ’’; 
the third, the romance of ‘‘ Lancelot of the 
Lake’’; the fourth, ‘‘ The Quest of the Holy 
Graal’’; and the fifth, the ‘‘ Mort Artus,’’ the 
death of Arthur. To this series of romances, 
other writers afterward added the story of 
‘Sir Tristram and the Fair Isolt,’’ the met- 
rical romance of ‘‘Erec and Enid,’’ and the 
history of ‘‘ Perceval de Gallois ’’ [gal-lwa]. 
These eight romances form the basis of nearly 
all subsequent poems or stories relating to 
this theme. 

And this is the story of the blameless 
chiet of the Round Table and his redoubtable 
knights. 

In the days of King Vortigern there lived 
in Britain a famous magician named Merlin, 
who knew things past and present and to 
come, and who instead of using his power to 
work men mischief became a preacher whose 
delight it was to tell men of ‘‘the loving of 
Jesus Christ.’”’ This magician had been dis- 
covered to the king in a miraculous manner, 
and to him he had foretold the coming of Ar- 
thur. ‘‘ Uther [u’ther] shall have a son,” 
said he, ‘‘ who shall come out of Cornwall ; 
he shall be like a wild boar bristled with 
steel, and shall consume the cities and devour 
the traitors with authority. He shall kill all 
thy rich kindred ; he shall be most brave and 
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noble in thought ; to Rome shall his author- 
ity extend ; and he shall fell all his foes to the 
ground.”’ 

Not long afterward, a great battle was 
fought on Salisbury Plain between the Corn- 
ish kings, Uther and Pendragon, on one 
side and the invading Saxons on the other. 
Pendragon was slain, and Uther, assuming 
his name as a surname, succeeded tohisking- 
ship. Then it was that Merlin by his magic 
arts caused to be brought from Ireland and 
placed above Pendragon’s grave those mighty 
rocks of Stonehenge, which have been ‘“ the 
wonder of every succeeding age, and which 
he ordained to endure to the world’s end.”’ 
At about the same time Uther-Pendragon, by 
Merlin’s advice, set up a Round Table at Car- 
doell, in Wales. This table was made in 
imitation of that one at which our Lord and 
His disciples sat when partaking of the Last 
Supper. It was also like that table which 
Joseph of Arimathea had made and upon 
which had been placed the cup, or Holy Graal, 
containing the blood that flowed from the 
wound in the Savior’s side. 

On this table, Uther-Pendragon spread a 
feast to which were invited the bravest 


knights and the fairest ladies in all Wales and 


Cornwall. But none were braver than Gor- 
lois [gor’lo-is], Duke of Tintagel, and none 
more fair than Ygerne [i-gherne], his wife. 
With Ygerne, King Uther-Pendragon became 
enamored, and ‘‘after using curious arts”’ 
suggested by Merlin, and causing Gorlois 
to be slain in an attack upon his castle, he 
married her. 

Of this Uther-Pendragon and the fair 
Ygerne, Arthur was believed to be the child. 
But certain versions of the legend say that 
this was not so, but that he was cast up out 
of the stormy sea, ‘‘ being sent by Heaven to 
appease the land and establish the faith of 
Christ therein.’’ Be this as it may, he was 
delivered to Merlin, by whom he was brought 
up—and Merlin sang of him, ‘‘ From the 
deep he came, to the deep he returneth.”’ 

The boy was kept in ignorance of his kingly 
relationship until after the death of Uther- 
Pendragon. Then, before he was brought 
forward to be crowned, there arose other 
claimants to the throne. These contestants 
came into the churchyard expecting some 
miraculous token by which their claims would 
be settled, when, ‘‘ behold, there stood an an- 
vil of stone, and stuck therein a fair sword, 
naked at the point ; and letters of gold were 
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written about the stone, that said this: 
‘Whoso pulleth out this sword out of this 
stone and anvil is rightwise born king of 
England.’’’ The tributary kings and the 
most famous knights in all the land tried 
their strength in vain ; they tried it again at 
Candlemas ; they tried it at Easter, and 
still a fourth time at Pentecost. But the mi- 
raculous sword stuck fast inits place. Then 
it was that Arthur, still a boy serving his 
foster-brother Kay in the capacity of squire, 
by the merest accident laid hold of it and 
drew it from the anvil with the greatest ease. 
The knights, seeing the youth thus pointed 
out to them by the finger of Heaven as their 
rightful king, joined at once in swearing 
eternal fealty to him, and he was crowned 
with great distinction. 

Soon after his coronation, King Arthur 
proceeded to founda new order of knight- 
hood ; and, because at their festivals the 
knights were accustomed to sit about the 
mystic table which Uther-Pendragon had set 
up at Cardoell, he called it the order of the 
Round Table. And the king charged his 
knights ‘‘never to do outrage nor murder, 
and always to flee treason; also by no 
means to be cruel, but to give mercy unto 
him that asked mercy, upon pain of for- 
feiture of their worship and lordship ; and al- 
ways to doladies, damosels, and gentlewomen 
service, upon pain of death. Also that no 
man take battle in a wrongful quarrel, for no 
law, nor for any world’s goods. And unto 
this were all the knights sworn of the Round 
Table both old and young.’’ 

Among these knights the one first sworn 
was Bedivere. But the one first in prowess 
and in the affections of the king was Lancelot, 
‘the courtliest knight that ever bare shield, 
the sternest that ever laid spear in rest, the 
meekest and gentlest man that ever eat in 
hall among ladies.’’ After him was Tristram 
of Lyonesse, ‘‘ taller than the rest, and ar- 
mored all in green.’’ Then Pelleas, lord of 
many a barren isle ; Gawain and Gareth and 
Modred, nephews of the king; Kay, his foster- 
brother; Galahad and Percival, knights 
spotless and without reproach ; Geraint, a no- 
ble tributary prince ; and others of lesser note. 
All these sat down at the Table Round, ‘‘with 
the Holy Ghost in their midst.’’ But they 
left one seat vacant—a seat which Merlin 
had made, and which he called the Siege 
Perilous. For upon it no impure man 
could sit : the earth would swallow him up. 
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And once by misadvertence Merlin sat 
In his own chair, and so was lost. 


The Holy Graal, which Joseph of Arima- 
thea had brought, ages before, to Glaston- 
bury, ‘‘ where the winter thorn blossoms at 
Christmas in honor of its lord,’’ had long 
been absent from mortal vision; for only 
the pure in heart could see it. Yet Arthur, 
when he founded the new order of knight- 
hood, hoped that men would thenceforth lead 
upright lives and that the blessed cup, whose 
very sight healed every ill, would come again. 
Nevertheless, sin prevailed. For, although 
there were many in the noble company who 
sought the cup, none were worthy to behold 
it save Percival and Galahad, and none save 
Galahad dared sit in the perilous seat. But 
he was caught up at once into Heaven, and 
the holy cup with him. 

Space fails us to go further into this his- 
tory. We may not speak of the splendor of 
King Arthur’s court and his far extended 
conquests. Norcan we tell of the guilty love 
of Lancelot and Queen Guinevere [gwin’e- 
vere]; or of that of Tristram and fair Isolt ; or 
of the treason of Agrivaine and the double 
treachery of Modred. The noblest knights 
were, after all, not perfect; the pattern 
women, their companions, beautiful, state- 
ly, loving, were not faultless. Even 
Arthur, the ensample of all knightly vir- 
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tues, ‘‘ sinned his sin, which found him out 
when, his mind clouded with doubt, he took 
his way”’ 
To the island-valley of Avilion, 
Where falls not hail or rain or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudiy ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. 
What is the moral of all this? It is that 
the so-called Age of Faith is not to be wholly 
despised ; that men who lived ina period of 
what we regard as intellectual darkness, not 
only recognized but admired whatever is 
beautiful and true in the human character ; 
that they understood the difficulty—nay, the 
impossibility—of attaining to a state of purity 
and perfectness in this life ; and yet that they 
delighted to contemplate ideals and ensam- 
ples in advance of the best products of their 
times, and that this contemplation and pre- 
sentation of noble models helped to inaugurate 
and advance those movements which resulted 
in the production of our modern civilization. 
No person can study the story of the Round 
Table Knight, his unselfishness, his bravery, 
his gentleness, his devotion, his loyalty to 
God and the king, without being made bet- 
ter, nor without acquiring a feeling of greater 
charity toward those people who, living in a 
benighted age, were yet able to conceive of 
so lofty an ideal of humanity. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 
SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[Movember 2. ] 


PRAYER AND RECENT DIFFICULTIES ABOUT IT. 
And the Pharisees came ferth and began to question 
ps Him, seeking of Him a sign from Heaven, tempting 
And He sighed deeply in His spirit, and saith, ““ Why 
doth this generation seek after a sign? Verily, I say 
unto you, there shall no sign be given to this genera- 
tion.”"—Mark viii., 11, 12. 

OW can a spiritual agency be effec- 
tive toward producing material 
changes? It is urged, and with 

some plausibility, that many of the things 
prayed for, alteration of the weather, for in- 
stance, are material in their character, and 
are not brought about without some dis- 
placement in Nature. Now, as an ordinary 
rule, such displacement is caused by matter 
acting upon matter. Unless, therefore, it 


can be shown that Prayer has an exceptional 
motive power, its sphere of action must be 
limited to bringing about spiritual bless- 


ings. And, as spiritual blessings are out of 
sight, and cannot be attested by any evidence 
except that of the person who professes to 
experience them, it is more than probable 
that Prayer, driven, as one conceives it must 
be driven, from one sphere of action, and in- 
capable of having its action in that other 
sphere substantiated by any valid evidence, 
is a fiction altogether. It is not that the pos- 
sibility or the existence of zzviszble agencies 
is disputed. The objectors believe in at- 
mospheric currents, they believe in invisi- 
ble gases, but they question the existence of 
spiritual action, properly so designated. 

It is not very difficult, I think, to rend in 
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pieces this last rag of the mingled tissue of 
a priori objections. 

In the first place, unless we conceive the 
Deity to be Himself material, we cannot, 
after having ascended from one material 
cause to another until we arrive, as we must 
eventually arrive, at the Deity, deny that 
the operation of the Great First Cause is that 
of a spiritual agency upon what is material. 

In the second place, wherever the will of 
Man is brought into play, whether he oper- 
ates on will-less things about him, or causes 
the wills of his fellows to mould their actions 
in accordance with his will, a case of spir- 
itual agency is established. 

In the third place, it is needless to assume 
that Prayer is the cause of physical or spirit- 
ual blessings. It is safer to consider Prayer 
to be a condition of the mind and heart and 
will, and a divection of the mind and heart 
and will to the Great Controller of the laws 
of events, to which Man instinctively in- 
clines. If that Controller does not, for what- 
ever reason, assent to their production, the 
events desired will not be produced. 

And fourthly, whatever difficulty exists in 
tracing the operation of Prayer towards the 


production of physical events, that same dif- 
ficulty exists in tracing its operation towards 


the production of spiritual events.* We 
pray ; the wind changes—we cannot tell why 
or how. We pray ; a change comes over our 
hearts and feelings—we are equally unable 
to tell why or how. With great deference, 
therefore, to our objector, we must decline to 
limit the sphere of the action of Prayer to 
spiritual blessings. It is a curious fact that 
coincidently with a disposition to undervalue 
Prayer on the ground that it is a spiritual 
agency, there has arisen a disposition to 
support the pretensions of what is called 
Spiritualism. The essence of Spiritualism 
is that it recognizes a power of action by the 
will, upon will and upon matter, independ- 
ently, and even in defiance, of what are sup- 
posed to be the ordinary laws of influence. 
Weights can be raised without the action of 
the force usually employed; wills can be 
swayed without the ordinary methods of per- 
suasion. What sort of spirit, morally and 

*It is not necessary for devotion, perhaps not very con- 
sistent with it, that the circuit ot causes by which prayers 
prevail should be known by the petitioner, much less 
that they should be present to his imagination at the 
time. Allthat is necessary isthatthere be no impossi- 
bility apprehended in the matter.—/uley’s Moral 
Philosophy. 
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intellectually considered, that spirit is which 
thus acts in accordance with, or in obedience 
to, or in furtherance of, the efforts of the hu- 
man spirit in bringing about the alleged 
effects, does not appear. And the alleged 
effects are so trivial, so little tending to any 
human good, and so confessedly incompetent 
to alleviate any human anxiety, that they 
may safely be set aside. If not mere feats of 
legerdemain on the part of the agents, they 
are something like nervous delusions on the 
part of the patients. But the popularity, or, 
at least, the notoriety, which Spiritualism 
has achieved would never, I think, have been 
achieved but for two reasons : 

First, because it is an illegitimate way in 
which belief in the possibility of spiritual 
agency, when damned out from its proper 
channel, belief in the efficacy of Prayer, ex- 
hibits itself. 

Secondly, because it seems to offer a solu- 
tion of the question, Can spiritual agency 
be tested by visible results? 


[Movember 9.] 

I have noticed this subject because it in- 
troduces us not unnaturally to a class of ob- 
jections to prayer which has been hitherto 
merely alluded to, I mean, that of @ posteri- 
ori objections. 

Those who hold them say, ‘‘If Prayer is 
an appreciable motive factor in human af- 
fairs, it must be capable of being tested by 
results. Employ methods of testing it 
analogous to those which are employed in 
other matters, and let these tests show that 
it is a principle, either efficient by itself or a 
co-efficient in any degree, and a great obsta- 
cle to our full belief in it will be removed. 
We take up our position, remember, not as 
disbelievers in the value of Prayer, but as 
modest inquirers into the amount of its 
value. And if this can only be ascertained, 
we think that, as having suggested the in- 
quiry, we shall deserve credit and obtain 
thanks. We shall have reduced what isa 
mere guess to a certainty,—furnished to men 
in general an aid which they are not aware 
of,—and strengthened in religious men the 
belief which they already hold. For our- 
selves we do not prejudge the question. We 
only ‘ask for a sign.’”’ 

This moderate language upon the subject 
is not indeed held universally on the oppos- 
ing side. There are those who say, ‘‘We 
have looked for a sign already, and have 











found none. We have taken the utmost 
pains to determine who are the persons most 
frequently prayed for, and for what sort of 
blessings in their favor prayers have been 
offered. And what is the result? It does 
not appear that kings live longer, or are 
wiser or better than other men—that the no- 
bility, or the clergy, or the Parliament are 
perceptibly benefited in the points to which 
the Prayers for them refer. Missionaries to 
the heathen, for whom most devout and spe- 
cial intercessions are offered, are as subject 
to miscarriage in their voyages, and to fatal 
diseases or accidents in the midst of their 
work, as other men are. Neither their own 
Prayers nor those of others preserve these 
men from the miasma of the swamp, or the 
treachery of the savage, or the effects of their 
own imprudence. In all these cases, and 
many more might be added, things goon 
just as if no Prayer had been offered at all. 
Is it therefore unfair to conclude that, as 
Prayer cannot be verified by statistical inves- 
tigation, itis a mere delusion from the be- 
ginning?” 

Those others, who declare themselves open 
to conviction, instead of thus settling the 
matter summarily, exhibit a readiness to 
commence it. They express themselves 
somewhat as follows :—‘‘If Prayer be, as it 
is stated to be, a valuable element towards 
producing certain effects desired, one would 
have thought that those who are interested 
in the production of certain results, physi- 
cians for instance, would have discovered its 
value, have estimated its exact power, and 
have combined it with the other remedies 
which they prescribe in their patients’ 
cases. It appears, however, that they donot 
do so, that they proceed in their treatment 
of those committed to their care as though 
Prayer were of no value, or of a value infin- 
itesimally small. This circumstance is a 
very strange one, for physicians are proverb- 
ially men who are anxiously on the watch 
for any thing which can in the least degree 
assist them in their profession. It is so 
Strange, that we might perhaps be justified 
in abandoning all belief in the efficacy of 
Prayer. But we will not decide precipi- 
tately. We will submit the matter to the 
test of calm experiment. Let the advocates 
of Prayer and ourselves select two wards ofa 
hospital, each of them full of sick persons, 
and agree upon the following conditions. 
Both wards shall receive the same medical 
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attention, the same tender nursing, the same 
human palliatives of the complaints of the 
sufferers. But those in one of them shall in 
addition have the supposed benefit of prayers 
being offered for their recovery. Those in 
the other shall be left without that supposed 
benefit. Ifthe former ward shall present a 
larger number of instances of restoration to 
health, or of more speedy or more complete 
restoration than the latter, something will 
have been done towards removing the objec- 
tion that Prayer is barrenof results. Atany 
rate, inducements will then exist to repeat 
the experiment. Every repetition, if accom- 
panied by a similar result, will go further 
towards the removal of the objection. At 
length it will be removed entirely, for no 
doubt it will be ultimately discovered not 
merely that Prayer is available, but how 
much it is available both generally and in 
particular cases.’’ 

Such, though I have not employed the ex- 
act terms used by the two classes, is the 
tenor of what they say respectively. Ido 
not think I have represented them unfairly, 
though I have divested their allegations and 
proposal of the cloud of words in which they 
are enveloped. 








[November 16.] 

The proposal is said to have heen pro- 
pounded by a medical man. Can this be so? 
If so, is he ignorant of that first axiom in 
therapeutics, that no two cases are exactly 
alike in their character ; and that, therefore, 
it is absolutely impossible to get, let us say, 
twenty cases in each ward which shall be 
pitted together as a total, and run a race, as 
it were, as to speediness and completeness of 
cure, though professional means only were 
to be employed? But, to put this aside for a 
moment, he says, in effect at least, ‘‘I donot 
disbelieve the action of Prayer, I wish to be- 
lieve it ; and I propose the opposition of the 
two wards in order to determine whether, if 
the patients in the ward which is prayed for 
are most successfully treated, it may not be 
desirable in future to prescribe Prayer as well 
as other remedies. I shall, doubtless, be 
able to discover, if I give such and such pa- 
tients so much quinine, or so much calomel, 
or so much cooling mixture, and these have 
recovered, by the assistance of Prayer, so 
much earlier and so much more completely 
than those others which had not that assist- 
ance, what is the exact amount of benefit 
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which Prayer contains as a medical motive 
factor. It will be simply an effort of quanti- 
tative analysis on my part.”’ 

But, now, let me ask him some other ques- 
tions. Has he never heard of what is called 
qualitative analysis ?—or, to put the matter 
in ordinary language, is he not aware that, 
in order to ascertain the degree in which cer- 
tain drugs have contributed, or may con- 
tribute, to a certain result, the quality of the 
drugs must be unimpeachable ; in fact, that 
they must be thoroughly good and genuine? 
Of course he is aware of this—for, in the case 
of his private patients, he desires his pre- 
scriptions to be taken to a good chemist, 
and, if they fail of effect, he examines the 
materials of which they are compounded ; 
and he knows perfectly well that spurious 
materials are often substituted for true. 
Well, if he knows and does all this, how was 
it that it did not strike him that a qualita- 
tive analysisof the Prayer which he proposed 
to be offered for one of the wards ought to 
be instituted? Why did he assume that 
Prayer offered in that manner can be Prayer 
at all? It is not Prayer. It absolutely de- 
mands a result, it is not supplicatory and 
submissive ; it is an experiment whether the 
Almighty will—it is not an entreaty that He 
may—grant ; it is made to be seen of men, it 
is not tothe Father, Who seeth in secret. 
If, then, it thus possesses many things which 
true Prayer has not, and is destitute of what 
true Prayer has, why did he assume that it 
is Prayer? One cannot imagine that he is 
ignorant of the necessity that drugs should 
be genuine ; but it is, to say the least, extra- 
ordinary that having, for his purposes, low- 
ered Prayer to the level of a drug, no sus- 
picion should have crossed his mind that the 
act of thus lowering may have deteriorated 
it. One can only suppose, that, with all his 
skill in qualitative analysis, and with all 
his readiness to apply it in other cases, he 
never thought of applying it to Prayer; 
and that he is so unpractised in Prayer as 
to imagine that it is a cold, formal utter- 
ance of the lips; not that intense, holy 
aspiration which those who really use it well 
know it to be.* 





*To pray with all our heart and strength, with the 
reason and the will, to believe vividly that God will listen 
to our voice through Christ, and verily do the thing that 
He pleaseth thereupon, this is the last, the greatest 
achievement of the Christian’s warfare upon earth.-—- 


Coleridge. 
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[Movember 23.] 

One is almost ashamed to spend so much 
time in animadverting upon a proposal con- 
taining so many and such palpable mistakes. 
For mistakes they are, if the proposal was 
seriously made. They are worse than mis- 
takes, if it was made otherwise than seri- 
ously. But I must turn for a moment from 
the ward which was to be prayed for, to the 
patients in that ward from which Prayer was 
to be withheld. What is his demand with 
regard tothem? That for atime they should 
be outcasts from the sympathies of the whole 
race of mankind. Well, could this demand 
be, by any possibility complied with? In 
the first place, can he ensure that none of 
these patients shall pray for himself and for 
his companions in sorrow? This iscertainly 
one difficulty. But here is another. It is 
either unknown, or it is known, that this ex- 
periment is being carried on. If it is un- 
known, what is to prevent the millions of 
prayers which are ascending daily to the 
throne of God for the sick in general, and es- 
pecially for those who are desolate, from em- 
bracing their case? But on the other hand, 
if it is known, would not the whole pray- 
ing world unite to frustrate the attempt? 
And if special and specially earnest prayers 
have any influence, the proposer’s design 
would be signally counteracted. The ward 
which was not to be prayed for, would be in 
a better condition than the other. 

‘*T suppose then,’’ the objector says, ‘‘that 
you abandon the @ fosferiori method of de- 
fending Prayer altogether.’’ Nay, I reply, 
let medraw a distinction :—Todefend Prayer, 
a posteriorz, i, e., from results which shall be 
patent to all the world as instances of the or- 
dinary relations of effect to cause, is one 
thing. Itis quite another thing to show 
that it is futile to argue the delusiveness of 
Prayer, from cases in which it is supposed to 
have failed, or by an experiment with absurd 
and impossible, and certainly irreverent con- 
ditions annexed to it. Our attention has 
been directed to the latter of these, not to the 
former, with what success I leave you to 
judge. I cannot be fairly described as aban- 
doning what I have never attempted to do. 
‘* Weil, then,’’ he rejoins, ‘‘ I suppose that I 
may take it for granted that Prayer has no 
visible or tangible results.”’ I reply that 
those who pray, and continue in Prayer, are 
sure that there is some eventual result, and 
are very often convinced that this or that 
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particular occurrence is a result in answer to 
their prayers. ‘‘ Well, but if this is so, you 
limit its sphere of action to the impetration 
of spiritual blessings, to the persuasion for 
instance, that you have a kind and heavenly 
Father Who will listen to your requests for 
others, and to the requests which others 
make for you. Enjoy your persuasion, if 
you like, you shall receive no molestation 
from me.’’ Nay, I reply, we do not thus 
part company. Remember, I am not speak- 
ing of my persuasion only, but of the persua- 
sion of all mankind, founded upon a univer- 
sal instinct, and confirmed by universal and 
immemorial practice. Iam speaking of a 
persuasion which, as I have shown, is not 
only unassailable 2 priori, but credible 
a priori. I never asserted that, 2 posteriori, 
it is provable to any one but to a man’s self, 
that a particular Prayer is answered. I only 
assert this, that the aggregation of men’s 
persuasions that it is answered is, in com- 
bination with what has been already ad- 
duced, a proof that Prayer has an answer. 
Find a test which shall disprove the action of 
Prayer if you please, and if you can. But 
until you have done so, we shall continue to 
believe that it does act. 





[Movember 30.] 

But, the objector still rejoins, ‘‘ Would it 
not be the best plan to admit at once that the 
domain of Prayer is the spiritual world only. 
If this were allowed we should get rid of the 
difficulty which is inevitably suggested by 
two facts ; first, that men often pray for re- 
sults which cannot be brought about without 
a miracle; second, that Prayer for spiritual 
results may be tested as to their efficacy by 
each person’s individual experience.”’ 

I reply, for several reasons it is impossible 
so to limit thedomain of Prayer. In the first 
place, if a man prays for spiritual blessings 
upon his neighbors, how can he, when his 
knowledge is so confined as it is, be more as- 
sured that his prayers for them in this direc- 
tion are answered than his prayers for phys- 
ical blessings upon them ? 

Then, again, do not spiritual and physical 
blessings continually intermingle? If aman 
prays that he himself or his neighbors may 
be pure and holy, does he not by inference 
pray that God’s other and more visible bless- 
ings, which it is promised shall accompany 
these, may be superadded? And if a man’s 
prayer for himself and his family is, that he 
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and they may be loving and considerate of 
each other’s wants and wishes, does not this, 
almost by a necessity, produce such unity of 
energetic action as tells greatly upon their 
temporal fortunes ? 

Yet, again, as to praying for what is ordi- 
narily called a miracle. I never heard of any 
man in his sober senses (except when the 
Deity has specially empowered him, as in 
certain cases in Scripture), praying for what 
he was convinced would bea miracle. For 
instance, a man would not pray that he 
might be saved from destruction though he 
threw himself into the crater of a volcano in 
action. But, for all this he does not, by any 
sharp line of demarcation, settle or attempt 
to settle the domain of Prayer. He prays for 
all good things of mind, of body, or estate, 
with the reservation always, If it seem good to 
God. Following the bent of true piety, except 
where he has all the demonstration possible 
in the case that God has decided in one way, 
he makes ‘‘ his requests known to Him.”’ 

‘‘But if a man thus prays for resignation, 
and deepens his sympathies with mankind 
by means of Prayer,’’ the objector pertina- 
ciously rejoins, ‘‘ what is this but an ac- 
knowledgment that Prayer is merely of sub- 
jective efficacy, i. e., that it does good merely 
to himself. I am not disposed to refuse him 
permission to compass any thing which seems 
beneficial to him.’’ Thank God, the main- 
tainers of Prayer reply, we ave benefited by 
it. But it is because we are speaking to an 
Omniscient God—to a compassionate and 
loving Father—that we find relief in prayer. 
It is because we are approaching Him, that, 
though results of Prayer patent to the world 
are for a time withheld, we believe there will 
be some results. With us, whatever they 
may be with you, blessings within and bless- 
ings without are equally of His giving. He 
is not, on the plea that He gives the former, 
to be denied to be capable of bestowing the 
latter. When, therefore, we talk of Prayer 
being a subjective comfort and source of 
strength, do not imagine for an instant that 
we are actuated by a blind sentiment which 
pours itself forth it knows not and thinks not 
whither. This would indeed be a delusion, 
not a source of real comfort. Weentreat you 
to think better, if not of our creed, yet of our 
common sense, than to count that we wor- 
ship we know not what. We know what we 
worship.—A bridged from James Augustus 
Hessey’s ‘‘Recent Difficulties on Prayer, etc.’” 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR CHILDREN? 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


PART TWO. 


N the solution of the mother’s problem 
I many great minds have come to her as- 
sistance ; but none of them more practi- 
cally than Pestalozzi, Rousseau, and Froebel,* 
the latter with a patient working out of sys- 
tem that was créative. It is Froebel’s ideas 
that now govern nearly all primary education 
even where his whole plan of teaching is not 
carried out. The intention of his work is 
to evoke a universal and all-round develop- 
ment of the nature and the faculties, and this 
is done by turning the natural activities of the 
child to use, by developing the body through 
gentle and rhythmical gymnastics, and the 
soul through the simultaneous action of the 
senses and of the social sympathies and in- 
stincts. 

It is by the slow process of many years that 
the excellence of Froebel’s ideas has been 
proved, and the process was accompanied by 
ridicule and obstruction till it triumphed. 
But the wonderful man had stanch adherents 
and powerful friends in his life-time. When 
some one spoke of him as an old fool, a 
learned professor replied that Socrates was 
that sort of fool; when he died, his grave 
was filled with flowers by children whose 
lives he had developed as those flowers had 
themselves been developed from wildlings. 
His work, beginning with one school,—a 
school of whose pupils Professor Fichte, the 
son of the great philosopher, declared that 
they showed exceptional intelligence in the 
universities and elsewhere,—is now thecom- 
pulsory system of Austria and of several 


* The first teacher of modern times to systematize infant 
instructicn was the Swiss Pestalozzi[pes-ta-lot’se] (1746— 
1827). His plan both in the schools which he founded 
and in the books which he wrote was ‘‘to enforce the im- 
portance of home education and the evils of dissipation.” 
In his schools he combined manual labor with instruc- 
tion. Inthe summerthe children worked in the fields; 
in winter at spinning and different employments, The 
instruction, which was mostly oral, alternated with their 
employment.——Friedrich Froebel (1782—1852), a German 
educator, instituted a new and improved method, pro- 
ductive of better results, to which he gave the name 
kindergarten (children’s garden).—Rousseau (1712-- 
1778), a French author, wrcte a work on education, en- 
titled *‘ Emille,’’ which Goethe called ‘‘ Nature's Gospel 
on Education.” 


other European countries, and is on the way 
to be widely adopted in the United States, 
very notably, in the schools of Boston,—an 
interesting fact because it was toward us 
that Froebel looked for welcome. 

Among prominent people who have inter- 
ested themselves in the work is the Empress 
Frederick, who had her children reared ac- 
cording to its plan, and who is the patroness 
of certain institutions in London where 
Robert Owen introduced it; and the Princess 
Pauline of Lippe-Detmold, and the Duchess 
Helene of Orleans have made use of it, in 
forms somewhat modified for the very young 
andthe very poor. It is even used among 
those having most success in the schools for 
the blind, and it is undoubtedly to become 
the one and only method of educing and 
training the intelligence of children the 
world over. ‘‘ The most delicate, the most 
difficult, and the most important part of the 
training of children,’’ writes the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Biilow, in quoting Froebel, ‘‘con- 
sists in the development of their inner and 
higher life of feeling and of soul, from 
which springs all that is highest and holiest 
in the life of men and of mankind ; in short, 
the religious life, the life that is at one with 
God in feeling, in thought, and in action. 
When and where does this life begin? It is 
as with the seeds in spring: they remain 
long hidden under the earth before they be- 
come outwardly visible. It is as with the 
stars of Heaven, which astronomers tell us 
have shone for ages in space ere their light 
has fallen on oureyes. We know not, then, 
when and where this religious development, 
this process of re-union with God, first be- 
gins in the child. If we are over-hasty with 
our care and attention the result will be the 
same as with the seedling which is exposed 
too early and too directly to the sun’s heat 
or to the moisture of rain. If, on the other 
hand, we are behind-hand, the consequences 
will be equally fatal. What then must edu- 
cation do? It must proceed as gently and 
gradually as possible, and in this respect, as 
with all other kinds of development, work 
first only through general influences. As 
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the child’s physical condition is healthily 
or injuriously affected by the badness or 
goodness of the air which it breathes, so will 
the religious atmosphere by which it is sur- 
rounded determine its religious develop- 
ment.’’ 

Music, gesture, expression, love, are the 
first agencies which Froebel would use in his 
work ; and in taking advantage of the inti- 
mate communication between the mother 
and the child, he would have all the mother’s 
moods fine, and in the school those of the 
young teacher or kindergartner, the mother 
for the moment, because the child shares 
these moods. And while he makes the kin- 
dergarten a miniature world for the child, he 
makes its system a school for mothers. In- 
deed a school for mothers has been estab- 
lished on this basis and with this name in 
Prussia, and it is much to be wished that 
we might have the same thing here. Some- 
thing of the sort, to be sure, has been at- 
tempted, but one class of mothers had no 
time from their work, and the other class 
from their play, and nothing has as yet re- 
sulted. 


In the modern system of training children 
the work begins at the earliest moment ; for 
as there is no moment too early for the im- 
planting of evil, it is to be counteracted and 


prevented at the outset. ‘‘A tender young 
leaf pricked in the spring-time with the 
finest needle will show a scar of continually 
increasing size, till it withers in the fall.’ 
If one were to condense the system to a few 
words, one would merely repeat Froebel’s 
own intention of satisfying the child’s de- 
mands as much as possible, of being wisely 
indulgent, and of allowing the child, so far 
as consistent with safety, to learn by ex- 
perience. By this means when the child at- 
tains his seventh year and leaves the kinder- 
garten, character has been expanded, habits 
of discipline, obedience, exactitude, niceness, 
and unselfishness have been formed, the will 
has been trained through the exploitation 
of wise motives and reflection on the result 
of action, the intellect and the emotions have 
been exercised, while all the social instincts 
have been fed and strengthened to demand 
yet more food, instincts that are our joy, 
and, so far as much of the happiness of this 
life is concerned, are almost our salvation. 
And in the meantime the child has learned 
something of his relation to inorganic nature, 
D-Nov. 
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to nature even in the iron in his blood, the 
chalk in his bones, to human nature, and, it 
is claimed, to God, and to God in nature. 

At seven years the child has attained one- 
half his stature, one-third his weight, and 
his brain, save in exceptional instances, is 
as largeas it is going tobe. But although 
the brain has attained its size, it has not 
made much progress toward differentiation ; 
its structural development is still very em- 
bryonic, but has been given tendency and 
direction, for, in the words of an authority, 
‘all brain activity reacts on the particular 
structure engaged, modifying it in some un- 
known way, and bringing about a subsequent 
physiological disposition to act in a similar 
manner,’’ establishing thus a habit, perhaps 
a faculty, as a gardener establishes a new 
variety. It is during this plastic period be- 
fore the seventh year that Froebel puts in his 
work,—the period that used to be thought of 
small account, in which the child was dealt 
with asa little animal, or not much more, 
and in which he has been, until lately, left 
to the care of nurses and ignorant servants, 
where there were nurses and servants to be 
had, and left to run wild where there were 
not. To deal with this period now, all tne 
intelligence, learning, moral culture, and 
civilized graces, are not thought too much ; 
and the work smay be done in the preliminary 
school, or it may be done in the home 
nursery. 


All the methods of the kindergarten work 
are the result of the most exquisite study 
and elaboration. They goso far as to an- 
alyze the character of the child’s pleasure in 
the game ot bo-peep, for instance,—the will- 
ing surrender of the sight of the mother’s 
face for the sake of the fresh joy of seeing it 
again ; andin the later game of hide-and- 
seek, they show that the hiding is for the in- 
stinctive delight of being found, and that in 
carrying this play too far, or in leaving the 
child unsatisfied by expressions of pleasure 
at the finding, there is danger of letting the 
interest degenerate from the social and un- 
selfish pleasure into the love of hiding for 
its own sake and so into love of concealment, 
into slyness and deceit. How many years 
ago is it that Plutarch said that children 
should be taught to avoid all that savors of 
secrecy, which tends to lead them away from 
uprightness and to accustom them to wrong! 

It is through the child’s play that all this 
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study of his nature and effort to meet his 
necessities proceeds. For play is the ex- 
pression of the child’s nature, it is the way 
in which he attacks life, in which he repro- 
duces his experiences, classifies his tenden- 
cies, and exhibits his inmost being and allits 
outreaching. In this play the child acts over 
again all that he has seen and would fain 
comprehend, and in this play he individual- 
izes, betrays how the world affects him, and 
how he is to react upon it, opens and ener- 
gizes the inner spark which is himself and 
which is to be the agent of good or evil in 
him. One of Froebel’s chief interests was in 
seeing the progression of the whole race from 
its savage days in the play ofthe child. ‘‘He 
draws a parallel,’’ says Miss Blow, ‘‘ between 
the child’s love for running and wrestling, and 
for all games of physical prowess, and that 
first stage of human society when all men 
were hunters, warriors, and athletes. He 
connects the child’s love for digging in the 
ground with that agricultural instinct which 
transformed nomadic tribes into nations of 
husbandmen. He shows us the germ of 
rights and property in the boy’s love of 
ownership, opens our eyes to see in mud 
pies a faint struggle of the plastic instinct, 
persuades us to hear in the rhythmic cooing 
of the baby a prophecy of music, and bids us 
reverence thedawn of science in the eager 
habit of investigation. But he lingers most 
lovingly of all, over those manifestations 
which reveal essential human connections, 
and never tires of following the soul as it 
struggles from darkness into light.’ 


As it has already been said, the very begin- 
ning of Froebel’s system lies in his deep inti- 
macy with the hearts of mothers, his know]l- 
edge of them, and fellowship withthem. He 
has for the mother almost a divine tenderness; 
he educates her while he shows her how to 
make her child a symmetrical and a spirit- 
ual being. As the kindergarten is the next 
step from the mother’s arms, it is continued 
in the mother’s spirit ; and asthe smile is the 
first expression of love between mother and 
child, in the spirit of that smile is all subse- 
quent training to be given and received. In 
the kindergarten book of nursery songs and 
games, with every song for the child there is 
a motto for the mother, to show her the feel- 
ing in which the little game would best be 
played or the song sung. Froebel went 
about among the people studying mothers 


and babies ; and it would seem as if he had 
caught and preserved every emotion of the 
little being in its first taking hold oflife, and 
he taught mothers what their own natural 
play with their babies meant, and howit might 
be made yet more effectual. In this way 
motherhood is formulated into a science, but 
all so naturally that one sees, as it were, an 
apotheosis of pure family life in every house- 
hold where these ideas are adopted and their 
leading followed that of ‘‘ father, mother, 
child, of light and loveand life.”’ It is through 
the mother that the child reaches that self- 
knowledge which is also self-reverence and 
self-control ; it is through her instant sym- 
pathy that his instinctive jactivity com- 
passes all culture ; it is through the mother 
that the world of self, of others, ofall the out- 
side universe is first reached by the child ; 
but it is all under a process not of forcing 
but of self-development. Love is to call out 
faith, needs are to demand fulfillment, as in 
the instance given by one of his exponents, 
of the little child who being abused by her 
nurse, and wishing to complain toher mother, 
who was absent, exclaimed desperately, 
‘Father in Heaven, tell her!’’ and uttered 
her first cry for spiritual helpthat way. ‘Can 
you tell, O mother,’’ Froebel asks, ‘‘ when 
the spiritual development of your child 
begins? Can you trace the boundary line 
which separates the conscious from the un- 
conscious soul? In God’s world, just because 
it is God’s world, the law of all things is con- 
tinuity ;—there are and can be no abrupt 
beginnings, no rude transitions, no to-day 
which is not based upon yesterday. The dis- 
tant stars were shining long before their rays 
reached our earth. The seed germinates in 
darkness, and is growing long before we can 
seeits growth. So in thedepthsofthe infant 
soul a process goes on which is hidden from 
our ken, yet upon which hangs more than 
we can dream of good or evil, happiness or 
misery.” 

In raising mothers tothis height, it is 
recognized, even if unconsciously, that until 
now the race has ‘received its stamp from 
the male half only,’’ and in teaching mothers 
how to turn even their instincts to account 
in educating their children, a new era is open- 
ing, in which the children of the race will 
have the benefit intellectually of mothers as 
well as fathers in a way they have not known 
before, and which must be enlarging and 
elevating and ennobling. In this light it is 
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not so much matter whether mothers talk 
baby-talk to their children or not; indeed 
Rousseau says that words are of almost no 
consequence in the early months, and that 
accent is all-important. It is the harsh sen- 
tence, the sharp emphasis, the unmusical 
tone that must not be given by the mother. 
It is quick and absolute sympathy that 
should be shown by her ; for as Froebel says, 
‘‘ The whole after life of the human being, 
with all its deep significance, passes in dim, 
shadowy presentiments through the child’s 
soul. But the child himself does not under- 
stand the importance of these presentiments, 
these dim strivings and forebodings, and they 
are seldom noticed or attended to by the 
grown-up people who surround him. What 


a change there would be in all the conditions’ 


of life, of children, of young people, of human- 
ity in general, if only these warning voices 
were listened for and encouraged in early 
childhood and apprehended in youth in their 
highest meaning.’’ It is because the mother 
guides and governs intuitively that she is 
peculiarly fitted to translate and to illumine 
these intuitions, intimations, or presenti- 
ments, and if she is the mother that she 
should be, to glorify them, and demonstrate 
the inner meaning of the universe through 
the experience of love. 


It being to the mother, then, that Froebel 
gives his first assistance, it is out of her 
caresses and endeavors at entertainment that 
he builds up his system in a logical sequence 
of games that are satisfying, delighting, and 
developing to the child, adding little more, 
only enlarging and illumining the old. The 
child’s first movements are made contributory 
to certain expansive gymnastic exercises, 
especially those for the hand, the most valued 
member of the body,—the weathercock being 
the name of one of the earliest games, since, 
after light, the child observes motion, which 
is life, and by holding the hand out flat with 
the thumb erected, a weathercock is imitated, 
and by the movement from north to south, 
from east to west, the connecting muscles of 
the wrist are brought into action, the action 
being accompanied by a little song which 
arouses a spark of thought. The next step 
is to make the child look for the wind, the 
invisible force behind. In another game the 
fingers represent father and mother, brother 
and sister, and the children are named and 
counted and put to bed. Another game is 
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called the sun-bird, and consists of the vain 
attempt to catch the reflection of the sun- 
beam flashed to and fro by means of a piece 
of glass. ‘‘ The child thus learns at an early 
age that it is not only material possession 
that gives pleasure, that beauty has the 
power to penetrate to the soul and to produce 
greater happiness than mere enjoyment of 
the senses can afford.’’ With this the little 
household pets and animals, pigeons, 
chickens, cats, whether real or imaginary 
are to be called around, exciting observation 
and friendship, and tempting the child’s desire 
for further knowledge. He is taught family- 
life by means of a nest of birds ; in one hand- 
game he rounds his hands into the likeness 
of a nest, and he is taught then that ‘‘every 
little bird is taken care ofina special way, how 
it builds its nest where it is safe from danger 
and where the food it requires is within reach, 
and that it builds this nest and hatches its 
young ones at the time of year when the un- 
fledged little creatures will be protected by 
the warmth of the spring sun. And then 
the mother drawing the child’s attention to 
the fearlessness with which the little birds 
lie quietly in their nest, waiting for the re- 
turn of ¢heiy mother who has gone to fetch 
them food, repeats these words : 


The heavenly Father’s glorious sun 

Warms thy home, too, and makes it bright, 
He shines on thee and every one— 

Look up, and thank Him for His light ! 


There is another hand-game, called the 
watering-pot, in which the child is taught 
the pleasure of doing for others, in imitating 
the action of giving water to the flowers, 
while his intelligence is awakened to the 
fact that all things require care. The 
child thus is taught, first, love for the 
father and mother, then for mankind, and 
then for the Infinite. He discovers for him- 
selfthat heis ‘‘the child of nature, the child 
of humanity, and the child of God,’’ even 
although he does not put his discovery into 
words ; he isled to perceive later, and his 
parents are led to perceive with him, that the 
laws of the mind and the laws of the universe 
are the same ; andthose parents, in behold- 
ing the soul grope for and grasp the organs 
ot the body, and use their hitherto unspirit- 
ualized substance, so far from doubting the 
existence of the immortal part of their child, 
will, under the light that Froebel gives, see 
it blossom and unfold before their eyes. 





THE SILVER BILL. 
BY THOMAS H. HAMILTON. 


States Treasury is buying 4,500,000 

ounces of silver per month and paying 
for it with legal tender notes, is exerting a 
tremendous influence upon the markets of 
the world. 

The sharp advance in the price of silver 
makes the value of the bullion in our dollar 
to-day (August 25) worth 9: cents, whereas 
two years ago when silver was at its lowest 
the bullion value of the dollar was only 70% 
cents. The rise while affecting trade every- 
where, has had a particularly marked effect 
upon the trade between Great Britain and 
India. The latter country having only a sil- 
ver currency, was placed at a great disad- 
vantage by the low price of that metal. 

The lower silver fell in the London market, 
the greater number of rupees} it took to 
purchase a gold sovereign ; and all the taxes, 
debts, and obligations of India to Great Brit- 
ain are payable in sovereigns, that is to say 
in gold. As the British importer pays for 
the wheat, cotton, and other products of In- 
dia in silver, it is obvious that the greater 
number of rupees he could get in exchange 
for a sovereign, the less those products would 
cost him. And this is where the phenomenal 
depression of silver pinched the cotton plant- 
ers of the South and the wheat-growers of the 
West who sent their products abroad in com- 
petition with those of India. Our new law 
had been in operation only ten days when 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce held a 
meeting to consider the changes it had al- 
ready wrought in the conditions of trade. 
Every cabinet in Europe is discussing our 
new departure. 


‘T's new law* under which the United 


* This law passed in July provides that “the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby directed to purchase from time 
to time, silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 
ounces, orso much as may be offered, in each month at 
the market price thereof, not exceeding one dollar for 
371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment for 
such purchases of silver bullion, Treasury notes of the 
United States to be prepared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in such form and of such denominations, not 
less than one dollar nor more than one thousand dollars, 
as he may prescribe.”’ 

1 A silver rupee is worth a little more than two English 
shillings, or about so cents.—The English sovereign, a 
gold coin, is equal to $4.84 nearly. 


Among our own people opinions differ very 
widely as to the outcome of the step taken 
by Congress. It is avery old problem that is 
involved in this silver question—the question 
whether a currency should rest on gold alone 
or silver alone or on both metals; and ifon both, 
then in what ratio shall they be coined—that 
is to say, how much silver shall be put into a 
coin to be exchangeable for a coin containing 
a given quantity of gold. 

At intervals for nearly four thousand years 
this problem has agitated governments, and 
there is as much difference of opinion to-day, 
as there was when the Temple of Karnak * 
was builded. 

The trouble is, that if either metal is over- 
valued as compared with the other, then the 
more valuable one is hoarded or exported, 
leaving the cheaper currency in circulation, a 
fact first noted by a former governor of the 
Bank of England, and after him named 
‘*Gresham’s Law.’’ Naturally such a with- 
drawal produces a notable contraction of the 
currency. When in 1796, under Alexander 
Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury our 
coinage was fixed in the ratio of 16 to 1, gold 
was overvalued and consequently disappeared 
from circulation. When an attempt was 
made to correct this in 1834, under the leader- 
ship of ‘‘Old Bullion ’’ (Benton of Missouri) 
we went to the other extreme, making the 
ratio 15 to1. This was overvaluing silver, 
and consequently that in turn disappeared 
and gold alone was left in circulation. Even 
where the ratio is evenly adjusted, one metal 
or the other is liable to fluctuate in value 
from natural causes. For instance, the pro- 
duction of gold in California following its 
discovery in 1848, led many to think that the 
world would be flooded with that metal. 
French statesmen advocated the demonetiza- 
tion of gold, andin 1857 it was actually demon- 
etized by the German States. France was re- 
strained from discarding gold only by the in- 
* This great temple, the ruins of which are still stand- 
ing, was builtin the village of Karnak, near Thebes, 
Egypt. Fragments have been found bearing the name of 
Sesortosis (B. C. 2300); there are bas-reliefs of Amenophis 
in his wars in Asia (1500 B. C.); there are inscriptions of 


the time of Rameses (1396-28 B. C.); and the great hall 
was built by Sethos (1340 B. C). 
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fluence of England, which had adopted the 
single gold standard as early as 1819, and 
clung to it ; for investigation convinced the 
English that the Continental fears of a flood 
of gold were groundless. Again, twenty 
years later, the output of the famous Com- 
stock Lode * and increased production of sil- 
ver elsewhere was coincident with the de- 
cline in that metal which continued until two 
years ago. Whether that decline was due to 
the natural increase or to the action there- 
after taken against silver by various govern- 
ments, is a moot point between the ‘‘ silver- 
ites’? and the ‘gold bugs’”’ as the friends 
and enemies of the white metal have respect- 
ively been dubbed. 

The prolonged depression of business to- 
gether with the unprecedentedly low prices 
for farm products led a very large element— 
particularly in the West and South where the 
debtor classes predominate—to adopt the 
theory of Senator Jones of Nevada and other 
silver advocates, that the trouble was due to 
a lack of sufficient money in the country 
owing tothe demonetization ofsilverand tothe 
consequent low price of that metal. Their 
clamor was ringing throughout the land 
when Congress met in the present session. 
They reminded their representatives that the 
platform on which General Harrison was 
nominated in 1888, contained a declaration 
that ‘‘the Republican party isin favor of the 
use of both gold and silver as money and con- 
demns the policy of the Democratic admin- 
istration in its efforts to demonetize silver.”’ 

This was the situation when Congress met. 
The extreme silver men of the West and South 
with the representatives of the great silver- 
producing states at their head were so pow- 
erful in their demands for more silver money 
that Congress was practically unanimous in 
favor of some increase. But this was the 
only point on which they agreed. Asto how 
much silver should be bought and as to 
whether it all should be coined into dollars 
or should be stored as bullion and have notes 


*This immense gold and silver deposit in the western 
part of Nevada, about twelve miles from Carson City, was 
discovered in 1858. Itis probably the greatest mine in 
the world, at least there is no authentic record of any 
other having produced in one year $23,000,000 in gold and 
Silver, as this one did in 1874. Its total product from 1861 to 
1874 was more than $169,000,000. In 1876 its gold and silver 
product was more than one-fifth of the total product of 
these metals in the whole world for this year, and its yield 
of silver was more than one-fourth of the world’s silver 
Product for the year. 
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issued againstit, opinion was divided. Some 
wanted notes issued redeemable in the bullion 
itself at the market price when redeemed ; 
others wanted them redeemed in the same 
amount of bullion issued against them irre- 
spective of its market price. Some wanted 
the notes made a partial legal tender ; others 
would give them full legal tender quality. 

The most effective argument of the extreme 
silver men was that there was not gold enough 
in existence to serve as the measure of the 
world’s values. They quoted English econo- 
mists to the effect that from 1819, when Eng- 
land demonetized silver and adopted the sin- 
gle gold standard, up to the discovery of the 
gold fields of Australia and California, there 
was such an advance in gold as precipitated 
and was equivalent to a fall of 59 per cent in 
the prices of commodities. Again, they ar- 
gued that following the demonetization of 
silver in 1873, gold had until the present 
year advanced 35 to 40 per cent; and 
they cited ex-Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer, Géschen, to’ that effect; and also 
the report of the British Royal Commission 
in 1886 saying, ‘‘ This country is largely a 
creditor country of debts payable in gold ; 
and any change which entails a rise in prices 
of commodities generally, that is to say a di- 
minution of the purchasing power of gold, 
would beto our disadvantage.’’ It was argued 
by the silver advocates that England did not 
demonetize gold until she had become the 
creditor of the world, when it was to her in- 
terest to secure payments in dearer money 
and keep prices low. 

Senator Jones of Nevada contended that 
the fallin prices from 1873-88, was not be- 
cause silver had fallen but because gold had 
risen. He asserted that a given quantity of 
uncoined silver would purchase the same 
amount of cereals, cotton, provisions, or other 
natural products last spring as it would in 
1873, Showing that silver had not changed its 
relation to other things but that gold had 
changed its relation both to silver and to 
them. His argument—the delivery of which 
occupied two days—was to the effect that if 
you lessen the number of dollars in circula- 
tion, then each remaining dollar has in- 
creased purchasing power; andif, on the 
contrary, you make dollars more plentiful, 
you lessen the purchasing power of 
each dollar. So in time of contraction you 
can buy more goods for a dollar—in other 
words, there is a fall in prices—whereas 
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in time of inflation the purchasing power of 
the dollar decreases and you have a rise in 
prices. It follows that the quantity of money 
in circulation—if you are to keep its pur- 
chasing power unchanged—must increase 
with the growth of population and the swell- 
ing business of the country ; otherwise the 
unit of value, whether dollar or franc or 
pound sterling,is not a stable or fair measure 
of values. The population of the United States 
is increasing more than 3 per cent every year. 
If all issue of currency should be stopped for 
ten years and the volume of dollars remain 
unchanged, it is clear that at the end of that 
period there would be relatively to popula- 
tion 30 per cent less dollars wherewith to 
make exchanges, and that relatively reduced 
volume must represent the money value of 
all the properties and commodities in the 
country and consequently there must be a 
corresponding decline in the value of those 
properties and commodities in dollars. 

If you borrowed a thousand dollars for ten 
years and at the end of such a period paid it 
back, you would, other things being equal, 
pay your creditor in dollars of much higher 
value than those he lent you. If you werea 


farmer, you would haveto growand sell much 
more wheat to raise that money than would 
have sufficed to procure it when it was bor- 
rowed ; if you were a mechanic you would 
have to work more days to earn the sum, for 
your wages would have fallen in common 


with prices. In such a period it is clear that 
debtors were wronged and creditors got more 
than their due. On the other hand if the 
quantity of dollars should be increased out of 
proportion to the growth of population and 
trade, their purchasing power over commod- 
ities would decline. In other words prices 
would advance, and the thousand dollars paid 
to the creditor would not buy so many of the 
comforts and necessaries of life as the thou- 
sand. dollars he loaned ten years before. 
When society was less complex, when the 
wants of the people were few and simple and 
commodities were bought and sold for cash 
or on short credits, then a change in the val- 
ue of money if it extended over a consider- 
able period would bring no special harm to 
any one set of people, because the change 
would be distributed over a long series of 
transactions. ‘She vast and far-reaching en- 
terprises of to-day, however, involve long 
time-contracts and long credits, so that 
a rise or fall in the purchasing power of 
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money may bring ruin to one of the 
parties to a contract, and fortune to the 
other, irrespective of their efforts or merits. 
The demonetization of silver, it was argued, 
had narrowed down the volume of currency 
and thrown all the work on gold alone; and 
hence the contraction of late years with low 
prices and the general paralysis that attends 
periods of contraction. 

On the other side it was argued that silver 
had declined not because of demonetization 
but owing to the enormous increase in pro- 
duction following the opening of the Com- 
stock Lode and the discovery of rich mines 
in other places, making the out-put in 1888, 
four times that of 1861. The fall in prices of 
commodities was due to improved machinery 
and cheaper production. It was the action 
of European nations against silver, it was said, 
which made demonetization necessary here. 
Free coinage of silver would result in driving 
gold out of thecountry, and putting us on a 
silver basis alongside of nations like Mexico 
and India. It was no more possible to have 
two standards of value than it was to have 
two different yard-sticksto measure by. Asto 
the creditor class being benefited, it was 
argued that the largest creditor class was the 
working people of this country as they had 
immense sums in the Savings Banks and 
wages due to them. Increased silver coinage 
meant higher prices for the necessaries of 
life, so that allon salaries or wages would 
suffer and the inflation therefore would lead 
to strikes forincreased wages and disturb the 
industries of the country. 

All the governments of Europe, it was 
further contended, had hoardsof silver which 
they were awaiting an opportunity to dispose 
of, and if our Government undertook to buy 
any considerable quantity, this country 
would be made the dumping-ground of the 
world. Every old salver and tea-pot would 
be melted up and sold to take advantage of 
the Government purchases. The bill be- 
came a law through the compromise ef- 
fected in committee. But it was denounced 
by leading men on both sides before the vote 
was taken and afterward; it was satisfac- 
tory to neither. Mr. Bland denounced it as 
‘‘a murderof silver,’’ since the notes issued 
against the bullion were made redeemable in 
gold. He declared that Senator Jones and 
his associates who had fought for free coin- 
age but now agreed to support the bill had 
‘sold out ; bribed by the offer of a market 
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for their bullion.’’ Senator Dolph of Ore- 
gon in voting for the bill said he did so be- 
cause ‘‘it distinctly announced the fact that 
it is the intention of Congress by this bill to 
maintain the present standard—the gold 
standard.”” Representative McRae of Ar- 
kansas said it was a deal between ‘‘ the gold- 
bugs of the East and the silver-kings of the 
West.” Senator Blair discreetly remarked 
that while he voted for the bill he gave no- 
tice that neither on the floor of the Senate 
nor elsewhere would he ever attempt to ex- 
plain his vote. Senator Vest did not see 
how gentlemen who supported this measure 
for the storage of silver bullion and the issue 
of notes against it, could refuse to listen to 
farmers when they demanded the similar 
storage of their grain, or pig iron producers 
who should demand that the Government 
take their product and issue paper against it. 
To this it was answered that neither wheat 
nor pig iron was in use as money in any part 
of the civilized world, but silver was in use as 
currency everywhere. The fears that we 
should be flooded with silver from all parts 
of the world and that gold would leave us 
were declared to be groundless, as the simi- 
lar predictions made in 1885. Instead of 
gold flowing out of the country after Con- 
gress decided to continue the coinage, our 
stock of gold had constantly increased from 
the time the Bland Act was passed—indeed 
the quantity in the country had trebled. We 
as a nation exported more than we imported, 
and therefore we had no balance to pay to 
Europe; on the contrary Europe owed us 
money at the end of every year and must 
send us gold. While we held this position 
we would not have any balances to pay 
abroad and consequently would not be 
obliged (as the gold monometalists feared) to 
buy gold at a premium tosettle debts abroad. 

It was further argued that as this country 
produced about one-half the world’s supply 
of silver it was our interest to maintain its 
price like that of any other product, and as 
the chief demand for silver in all history had 
been for currency purposes it was our inter- 
est to re-establish its credit and restore it to 
its proper place. Gentlemen went so far as to 
assert that Congress was misled into demone- 
tizing silver in 1873, by agents of the British 
Government whose interests asa purchaser of 
the white metal were obviously opposed to our 
ownasa producer. It was conceded that Mr. 
Ernest Seyd, the London economist, had been 
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active in suggestions touching the Demon- 
etization Act of 1873, and it was even asserted 
that the text ofthe bill was in his hand-writing. 

One thing is certain : the silver bullion pur- 
chased by the Government is purchased on a 
gold basis, and the Treasury notes issued 
against it are issued on a gold basis. This 
was tested and settled immediately. The 
consolidated Kansas City Smelting and Re- 
fining Company received from the Philadel- 
phia Mint on August 19, a check for $56,600 
in payment for 50,000 ounces of silver sold to 
the Government August 13, the first day on 
which the new law went into effect. The 
check was soon after presented at the New 
York Sub-Treasury and it was paid in the 
new legal tender Treasury notes specially 
engraved for this purpose. The particular 
notes in question were for $1,000 each, but 
others of larger and smaller denominations 
have since been issued. They all bear on 
their face the promise that the Government 
‘will pay the bearer in coin.’’ To test the 
working of the law, the Smelting Com- 
pany’s representativeinstantly presented one 
of his $1,000 notes at the cashier’s window 
for redemption. He was informed that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had given orders 
to redeem the certificates in either gold or 
silver coin at the election of the holder. At 
his request, he was given a gold coin cer- 
tificate in exchange. 

The new law expressly declares that it 
is the purpose of the Government to main- 
tain gold and silver at a parity on the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1 or whatever le- 
gal ratio may hereafter be adopted. The 
Mint and Treasury officials therefore dis- 
claim any idea of trying to cheapen the metal 
but take it as the law provides, ‘‘at the mar- 
ket price,’’ which is determined by a com- 
parison of the quotations in New York, Lon- 
don, and San Francisco on each day of pur- 
chase. By the terms of the law the Treasury 
must purchase 4,500,000 ounces in each 
month ‘‘oras much thereof as may be of- 
fered’’ at the market price, not to exceed one 
dollar for 371% grains of pure silver. This 
is equivalent to $1.2929 per ounce and is the 
exact parity with gold in the ratio of 16 tor. 
A few days after the law went into operation 
silver sold as high as $1.21 per ounce in New 
York, but almost immediately receded to 
$1.18, and at this writing is $1.19. 

Two years ago a number of capitalists, 
among them ex-United States Treasurer 
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Conrad N. Jordan, devised a plan for specu- 
lating in silver. Bullion was deposited with 
the Mercantile Trust Company of New York 
City and certificates issued against it, each 
representing 1,000 ounces of fine silver. 
These certificates were registered by the 
Western National Bank and were listed for 
dealings on the Stock Exchange. There was 
little or no trading in them, however, until 
the agitation of the silver question in Con- 
gress last winter. Since then they have 
been the subject of a lively speculation and 
certificates representing more than 7,000,000 
ounces are now out-standing. The certifi- 
cates entitle the bearer to receive on demand 
the amount of silver they call for. 

It must be admitted that up to this 
date the operation of the new law has justi- 
fied the prediction of the friends of silver 
rather than those of its opponents. Instead 


of Europe sending us ship loads of old silver 
we have been steadily exporting it, notwith- 
standing the remarkable advance in its price. 
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Wheat, cotton, and other commodities have 
risen sharply, adding millions to the amount 
which the rest of the world must pay us for 
the quantities of those products we are ex- 
porting. How much of thisrise is due tothe 
advance in silver and its addition to our cir- 
culating medium is a disputable point. 
When you are in a railway car traveling 
through the open country past fixed land- 
marks you can easily determine the directior 
in which you are moving and the approxi- 
mate rate of speed; butif your carisona 
middle track and you can see on either side 
nothing but other trains which are all in mo- 
tion, and all moving at different speeds, you 
find it hard to tell how fast you are going, or 
whether you are moving at all. Soit is with 
the silver problem. All its elements are 
inter-related and all are constantly shifting 
their positions, so that it is not surprising 
that observers honestly disagree and reach 
different conclusions from observation of the 
same phenomena. 


ASTRONOMY. 


BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


I. (CONTINUED.) 
THE LAWS OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 


HE Sun is in the fullest sense of the 
words the governor and ruler of the 
solar system. To usthe most obvious 
manifestation of the Sun’s influence is his 
outpouring of light and heat, whereby he 
renders the earth habitable. This is not the 
place to enter into a discussion of the details 
of the Sun’s radiation, but we need to be 
mindful of the fact that the Sun radiates heat 
and light in every direction, and that thelaw 
of this radiation, as far as the bodies that re- 
ceive it are concerned, is that its intensity 
varies inversely as the square of the distance 
from the Sun. The Earth, for instance, re- 
ceivesa certain amount of solar light and 
heat on each square foot of its surface. If 
the distance of the Earth from the Sun were 
doubled, the light and heat falling upon its 
surface would be diminished to one-fourth 
of their present amount. Make the distance 
three times as great as it is, and the light 
and heat received would decrease to one- 
ninth. On the other hand, move the earth 
toward the Sun until its distance is reduced 


one-half, and it will receive four times as 
much light and heat as it gets now. This 
law enables us to calculate very easily how 
great the intensity of the Sun’s radiation is 
upon the other planets. We need only to 
compare their distances from’ the Sun with 
that of the Earth. Jupiter, for instance, is 
about five times as far from the Sun as the 
Earth is, and it follows that only one twenty- 
fifth as much light and heat is received by 
each square foot of the surface of Jupiter as 
falls upon acorresponding space on the Earth. 
Mercury, on the contrary, is upward of three 
times as near to the Sun as we are, and so 
the intensity of the solar radiation upon 
Mercury is nine times as great as that which 
we enjoy. 

Another great law of the planetary system, 
which is of the first importance in astronomy, 
is that of gravitation. Its discovery im- 
mortalized the name of Sir Isaac Newton. It 
is gravitation that binds the solar system to- 
gether, and keepsthe planets revolving un- 
ceasingly in their orbits around the Sun. 
The first principle of gravitation to be fixed 
in the memory is that every particle of mat- 
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ter attracts every other particle with a force 
that is directly proportional to their mass, 
or weight, and inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance between them. This 
attraction is entirely different from the at- 
traction of magnetism, for instance, which is 
only manifested between bodies possessing 
certain properties. The attraction of gravi- 
tation affects all known bodies. This has 
been experimentally demonstrated by the 
celebrated Cavendish experiment,* an ex- 
planation of which may be found in many 
text-books, but into which we have not space 
toenter. But anybody can experiment with 
the attraction of gravitation for himself. It 
is that which gives weight to all bodies. 
You hold astone in your hand and feel that 
it is heavy ; that is because the attraction of 
the earth pulls it. The stone also attracts 
the earth, but since the amount of its attrac- 
tion is proportional to its mass, of course you 
are unable to detect its effect upon the pon- 
derous Earth. You let the stone go, and it 
drops to the Earth. 

Now if we measure very carefully the 
speed with whichthe stone falls, we find that 
it drops a trifle more than 16 feet in the course 
of one second after it leaves the hand. This 


* The experiment is described as follows, in the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia’’: The method of determining the 
earth’s density is that of comparing the earth’s attraction 
directly with the attraction of large spheres of lead or 
other heavy metal. It was devised by Michell and first 
applied in 1789 by Cavendish, the great English philoso. 
pher (1731-1810). Two globes of lead weighing one 
hundred and seventy-four pounds each, are attached to 
the extremities of a strong horizontal bar, movable ina 
horizontal plane arounditscenter. Above this center a 
light horizontal rod is supported by a fine wire. Two 
equal balls of lead about two inghes in diameter are 
fastened to the ends of this rod, and the proportions of 
the instrument are so adjusted that the distance be- 
tween these two last mentioned spheres (about six feet) 
is equal to the distance between the two larger ones. 
When the rod bearing the small spheres is in as nearly 
perfect equilibrium as possible, the bar bearing the large 
globes of lead is rotated until these globes are brought 
nearly into contact with the small bails. Their attraction 
on these balls being thus called into play, they tend to 
draw the light rod from its position of rest. The amount 
of the torsion thus produced inthe supporting wire is 
observed through a telescope placed at some distance so 
as toavoid its disturbing influences, Then the bar is 
turned in a contrary direction, until the large balls are 
again nearly in contact with the small ones, so that the 
rod is swayed in the opposite way. The mean result 
indicates the amount of torsion which the two large balls 
are capable of producing. The results show the at- 
tractive force of the larger balls to be equal to = ofa 
grain weight, and from this, Cavendish computed 
the density of the earth to be 5.48 ‘times that of 
water, 
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velocity is independent of the weight of the 
stone. A feather will fall with precisely the 
same speed if the resistance of the atmos- 
phere is removed, which may be tested by 
performing the experiment in a vacuum. 
The explanation is that the attraction de- 
pends upon the mass of the attracting body 
and not upon that of the body attracted. By 
additional experiments it can be proved that 
the velocity with which a body falls increases 
directly as the square of the time of falling. 
In one second it falls 16 feet ; intwo seconds 
4 times 16 or 64 feet ; in three seconds 9 times 
16 or 144 feet, and so on. : 

We have said that gravitation varies 
directly as the mass, and inversely as the 
Square of the distance. This requires a 
moment’s consideration. The Sun is equal 
in weight, or mass, to 332,000 Earths, conse- 
quently the Sun attracts the Earth 332,000 
times as strongly as the Earth attracts the 
Sun. Now as to the variation with distance : 
Jupiter is five times as far from the Sun as 
the Earth is ; therefore the Sun’s attraction 
on Jupiter, since it varies inversely as the 
square of the distance, must be only = part 
of its attraction on the Earth. (The square 
of 5=25, which taken inversely ==.) 

What we said above about the velocity with 
which bodies fall under the attraction of the 
earth applies only near the earth’s surface. 
Itis practically true for any elevation to 
which we are able to attain above the earth, 
but it is not true for astronomical distances. 
In order to understand the distinction we 
must fix in our minds the fundamental fact 
that a sphere (and the earth is practically a 
sphere) attracts just as if all its mass were 
concentrated at its center. The demonstra- 
tion of this fact requires the use of more 
mathematics than we intend to use, but it 
may be accepted by the reader as absolutely 
unquestionable. Recollect then that, situa- 
ted as we are on the earth’s surface, our dis- 
tance from its center is about 4,000 miles. 
Consequently the velocity of 16 feet in the 
first second is that which the attraction of 
the Earth is able to impart to a body 4,000 
miles from its center. Double that distance 
by rising 4,000 miles above the earth’s sur- 
face, and the attraction, according to the law 
of inverse squares which we have before 
stated, must diminish to one-quarter of its 
amount at the surface, and the body will fall 
only 4 feet in a second. Go still farther; go 
in fact as far as the Moon, which is about 60 
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times as far from the center of the Earth as 
we who dwell upon its surface are. There, 
then, the attraction must be only one thirty- 
six-hundredth as great as at the Earth’s sur- 
face, and the body will fall the thirty-six- 
hundredth part of 16 feet, or a little more 
than one-twentieth of an inch in one second. 

We have here arrived at the point which 
Newton reached when he made his immortal 
discovery. It occurred to him that the same 
force which made a stone fall tothe ground 
might retain the planets in their orbits. He 
required a practical demonstration of his 
theory before he could announce it as a dis- 
covery, and the motion of the moon in its 
revolution around the Earth furnished that 
demonstration. Fig. 1 will assist thé reader 


in understanding Newton’s discovery. Let 
E represent the Earth, and M the place of the 





————— 
FIG. 1. 


Moon at any instant in its orbit. Newton 
knew that the distance of the Moon was 
about 60 times the radius of the Earth, or the 
distance from the Earth’s center to its sur- 
face. If then, he argued, it is the attraction 
of the Earth that retains the Moon in its or- 
bit, the Moon ought to be drawn toward the 
Earth in one second Zz part as far as,a 
stone falls in one second at the earth’s sur- 
face (3,600 being the square of 60, and 7 the 
reciprocal of that square). It remained to 
compare this with the actual motion of the 
Moon. Suppose MA in Fig. 1 to be the dis- 
tance over which the Moon would travel in 
one second if the Earth did not draw it aside. 
But instead of going to A, the Moon in con- 
sequence of the Earth’s attraction will go to 
B in one second. Now if the distance AB 
through which the Moon is drawn toward 
the Earth in one second is equal to that 
through which the attraction of the Earth 
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should make a body fall in one second at the 
distance of the Moon (which we have seen is 
about = of an inch) then the conclusion is 
plain that that attraction is the very thing 
that holds the Moon in its orbit. Knowing 
the diameter of the Moon’s orbit and the 
time required for it to make one revolution, it 
was easy for Newton to calculate the distance 
AB. He performed the operation and lo! the 
result confirmed his theory. The distance 
AB proved to be just what it should be (= 
of an inch) upon the supposition that it was 
the attraction of the Earth that drew the 
Moon aside from a straight path, and caused 
it torevolve in nearlya circular orbit around 
the Earth. 


KEPLER'S LAWS. 

Before Newton’s great discovery of the law 
of gravitation John Kepler had given to as- 
tronomy his three celebrated laws of the 
planets’ motions which we shall now briefly 
describe. We have postponed their consid- 
eration so far because it was not until New- 
ton’s discovery had been wrought out that 
the complete explanation of Kepler’s laws 
was obtained. Kepler had ascertained the 
facts without comprehending their causes. 
Kepler’s first discovery, 
or law, was that the plan- CIRCLE 
ets in moving around the 
Sun revolve not in cir- 
cles, but in ellipses. An 
ellipse may be so nearly 
a circle that the eye can- 
not ordinarily detect the 
difference (and this is the 
case with the orbits of 
most of the planets), yet the mathematical 
properties of an ellipse differ widely from 
those of a circle. An ellipse may also be 
so elongated that the difference between it 
and a circle is manifest at a glance. The 
orbits of comets are of this character. Fig. 2 
shows to the eye the difference between an 
ordinary ellipse and acircle. The great dis- 
tinction to be noted for our present purpose 
is that, as against the single center of the 
circle, the ellipse has two foci, symmetrically 
placed. The more nearly circular an ellipse 
becomes, the closer the foci approach one an- 
other, and finally if the ellipse blends into a 
circle the foci unite at the center. In the 
case of a planet’s orbit the Sun occupies one 
of the foci of the ellipse. 

Kepler’s second law is that as a planet re- 


FIG, 2. 
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volves around the Sun its radius vector de- 
scribes equal areas in equal times. A radius 
vector is a line drawn from one of the foci of 
an ellipse to any point of the curve. The 
meaning of Kepler’s theorem may be under- 
stood from Fig. 3. Suppose a planet starts 
from A and moves around the Sun in an el- 
liptical orbit. The line AS is its radius vec- 
tor. Let us assume that in one month the 
planet has arrived at B. Now the area ASB, 
over which the radius vector has swept, may 
be measured if we know the length of AS 
and BS and the are AB. Then let us take 
the planet again when it is at the point C. 
Here it is nearer to the Sun, and Newton’s 
law of gravitation requires that in conse- 
quence of its greater nearness to the sun, it 
shall move faster in its orbit since it is urged 
by agreater attractive force from the Sun. 
In one month then it will move from C to D, 
which is a longer arc than AB. Now Kep- 
ler’s law is that the area ASB described by 
the radius vector in the first case is precisely 
equal to the area CSD described in the 
second case, and that this is true for any po- 
sition of any planet in its orbit. Actual ob- 


servation proves that Kepler’s law is correct. 


In fact he discovered 
it by observing the 
motions of the planets, 
and it was not until 
long afterward that it 
was shown to be theo- 
retically and necessari- 
ly true by its perfect 
accordance with Newton’s law of gravi- 
tation. 

Kepler’s third and greatest law is that the 
squares of the times of revolution of the 
planets are proportional to the cubes of their 
mean distances from the Sun. Themost un- 
mathematical reader has no cause to be 
alarmed by this somewhat technical state- 
ment, for we shall show by an example that 
this law is as easy to deal with as it is beauti- 
ful. Let us take, for instance, the Earth 
and Jupiter. Jupiter’s distance from the 
Sun is to that of the Earth as 5.2to1. Then 
according to the rule just stated, we must 
cube these numbers. The cube of 1 is 1; the 
cube of 5.2 is 140.6.very nearly. Then 1 is 
to 140.6 as one year, the time of the Earth’s 
revolution, squared, which is again equal to 
I, is to the time of Jupiter’s revolution 
Squared. Let us state it in this way: 
1:140.6::1:2°. Working out this proportion 
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and extracting the square root we obtain 
11.86 as the value of x, or the time of Jupiter’s 
revolution. Now, since the Earth’s period 
of one year is taken as unity in the propor- 
tion, this 11.86 must be so many years, and 
as a matter of fact that is precisely the time 
of Jupiter’s revolution as shown by observa- 
tion. Working the proportion backward we 
could with equal ease obtain the distance 
from the time of revolution. The reader 
should test this law for himself by applying 
it to the various planets, and should make 
himself entirely familiar with it; for many 
interesting calculations in astronomy de- 
pend upon it. 


II. 

THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE ASTRONOMER. 
Before we proceed further it is essential 
that we should know something about some 
of theinstruments with which the astronomer 
works. The telescope is an instrument more 
or less familiar to everybody. The ordinary 
spy-glass is a small telescope, differing from 
the large telescopes of the observatories 
simply in the mannerin which it is mounted 
for use, and in its possession of an eye- 
piece which shows objects erect and in their 
natural position. For astronomical purposes 
it is of no consequence whether an object is 
seen reversed in position or not, and so for 
an astronomical telescope the eye-pieces are 
not made of the erecting pattern, since to 
make them that way requires two additional 
lenses which cause an appreciable loss of 
light. Two kinds of telescopes are used by 
astronomers,—the refracting and the reflect- 
ing. Refractors, like spy-glasses, have an 
object-glass at the outer, or larger, end, and 
the eye-piece magnifies the image of the ob- 
ject formed at the focus of the object-glass. 
In using a refractor the observer points the 
tube of the telescope at the object and looks 
directly towardit. Reflectors have no object- 
glass, but are furnished instead with a con- 
cave mirror whose surface is so curved as to 
bring all the rays of light that fall upon it to 
acommon focus. The mirror is placed at 
the bottom, or rear end, of the telescope tube 
and the eye-piece is near the focus of the 
mirror at the outer end of thetube. Instead 
of looking through the telescope directly 
toward the object to be viewed, as in the case 
of the refractor, the observer either looks 
down the tube with his back to the object, 
or, with the aid of asmall mirror at the focus, 
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looks in at the side of the tube near the top.* 

Oftheastronomer’s instruments for making 
refined measurements of various kinds incon- 
junction with the telescope we have no space 
tospeak. We must, however, briefly describe 
that most important and wonder-working 
instrument, the spectroscope. 


REVELATIONS OF THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


The spectroscope is based upon the fact, 
which is explained in books on physics, that 
a glass prism has the property of spreading 
out a ray of light so that the elements of the 
light are separated and appearas a series of 
colors known asthe spectrum (from the Latin 
word spectrum, an image or appearance). 
The explanation of this depends upon a 
knowledge of the nature of light. We must 
be content here with saying that light arises 
from minute undulations of the ether, which 
. 7 . . t 
is an exceedingly elastic medium supposed 
to pervade all space, and that these undula- 
tions, or waves, are analogous to the atmos- 
pheric undulations that cause sound. But 
white light, like that of the Sun, is made up 
of a number of undulationsof different wave- 
lengths, and it is to this fact that the power 
of a prism to refract or bend and spread out 
the light is due. Seven colors are shown in 
the spectrum, namely: red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet. When these 
are combined they produce white light.; It 

*Sir William Herschel’s famous telescopes were all re- 
flectors. The greatest reflecting telescope in the world 
is that of Lord Rosse at Parsonstown, Ireland. Its huge 
mirror is six feet in diameter and the length of the tube 
is about 56 feet. The greatest refractor in the world is 
the Lick telescope at Mount Hamilton, California. Its 
object-glass is three feet in diameter, and the length of 
its tube is nearly the same as that of Lord Ro se’s tele- 
scope. The Lick telescope is much the more powerful 
and useful instrument of the two for most of the purposes 
of astronomy, owing to the greater perfection ofits work- 
manship, and the superiority of its mounting and the 
means of handling it.—G. P. S. 

+By means of the apparatus known as Newton's disc, 
the combination of the colors to produce white light can 
be clearly shown. “This is a cardboard disc of about a 
foot in diameter; the center and the edges are covered 
with black paper, while in the space between, there are 
pasted strips of papers of the colors of the spectrum. 
They proceed from the center to the circumference, and 
their relative dimensions and tints are such as to repre- 
sent five spectra [that is the alternation of colors forming 
a spectrum is repeated five times]. When this disc is 
rapidly rotated, the effect isthe same as if the retina re- 
ceived simultaneously the impression of the seven colors.” 


has been found that the waves producing 
red light are the longest and those producing 
violet light the shortest, and that from red 
to violet there is a progressive diminution 
in the length of the light waves. Now it so 
happens that the long waves are the least 
bent, or refracted, from their course by the 
prism, while the short waves are the most 
refracted. It is for this reason that the 
prism is able to spread out a ray of sun- 
light and separate its white light into the 
seven primary colors of the spectrum. 

The spectroscope generally has a number 
of prisms arranged so that each in turn in- 
creases the refraction of the light, or the 
length of the spectrum. It-is also pro- 
vided with a small telescope and other 
means for examining accurately the 
spectrum produced by theprisms. Tocom- 
prehend the working of the spectroscope the 
reader must take for granted three principles 
which have been established : 


I. Every incandescent solid or liquid givesa 
spectrum consisting of the seven prismatic 
colors. 

2. The spectrum ofa substance in the gaseous 
condition (unless it is under high pressure) does 
not consist of a prismatic band of seven colors, 
but of narrow bright lines. Every substance 
when in the gaseous condition has a different 
set of lines from every other substance, but 
these lines never vary for the same substance. 

3. When white light is caused to pass through 
a gaseous substance the gas absorbs precisely 
those rays which form its own spectrum. Ac- 
cordingly there appears in the spectrum of light 
which thus has passed through a gas, aseries of 
narrow dark lines, and from the position of 
these lines the nature of the gaseous sub- 
stance producing them may be inferred. 


The reason that a gaseous substance gives 
a spectrum consisting exclusively of bright 
lines is that its light consists only of particu- 
lar undulations, and the position of its lines 
in the spectrum is determined by the wave- 
lengths of its light. If it had light waves of 
every length, like a solid substance, it would 
present a full spectrum with all the colors. 
We shall hereafter see the exceeding impor- 
tance of the spectroscope in astronomical in- 
vestigation. 


End of Required Reading for November. 





THE FIRST SNOW. 
BY JESSIE F. O’DONNELL. 


HE low clouds kissed the hill, to-day, 
The dark clouds kissed the field 
With frozen lips whose touch congealed 
All tender warmth Earth had revealed. 
Alas! Old Winter comes this way, 
To-day, 
Old Winter comes this way. 


His herald crossed the field, to-day, 
His herald crossed the hill ; 
With wet, white feet, he journeyed still, 
Yet left a token strange and chill 
On Earth’s new robes ot sober gray, 
To-day, 
On Earth’s new robes of gray. 


The blue, blue mist is gone to-day, 
And gone the dreamy golden glow. 
Abashed before the cold white snow, 
The warm, rich tints are first to go. 
Ah, Winter! yet a while delay, 
Delay ! 
Ah, yet a while delay ! 


HOW TO SEE SOUTHERN ITALY. 


BY J. P. MAHAFFY, M. A. 
Of Dublin University. 


N my last article upon this subject, I 
| only reached the confines of Italy proper, 
for it was my object in the first place to 
teach the reader to avoid hurry in travel ; in 
the second, to indicate some of the neglected 
treasures in the towns of Lombardy and the 
Italian Riviera. 

When we reach Florence, we are in the best 
known and most traveled region ofthecountry ; 
for both Florence and Rome have been so 
long infested with foreign residents that they 
will soon cease to be distinctively Italian. 
There are excellent guide-books, and special 
books, and smart novels about each of them, 
so that information is not lacking to any that 
need it. Almost the same thing may besaid 
of Naples. 

But Naples is a sort of island in the midst 
of a great and splendid serra incognita, and 
south of Naples competent guide books, 
such as Beedeker’s, are completely at fault, or 
were so when I last had reason to consult 
them. It is not easy for the English reader 
to find any work which will tell him, gener- 
ally, where to go and what tosee. Let me 
here set down some hints upon this little- 
known Southern Italy, and perhaps some 


other day we may add something to the many 
books about the great center and its capitals. 

If you set your face eastward from Rome, 
and go into the mountains by road, driving 
or riding, you will on the second day see be- 
fore you the Gran Sasso d’ Italia, the high- 
est point of the Apennines ; and if you keep 
mounting toward it, higher and higher, you 
will come to Aquila, one of the most charm- 
ing out-of-the-way summer resorts, cool, with 
clear water—so rare in Italy—and trout to 
be caught, and around you on the way you 
will see many of those village castles, or 
castled-villages, perched on the heights, 
which tell their own story of wild and reck- 
less times, when nobody was safe from ban- 
dit or corsair or condottiere. You can also 
reach Aquila more easily by rail from Terni, 
where you may cross Italy by one of those 
wonderful new lines which connect the east 
and the west coasts, so long isolated by their 
own Rocky Mountains. 

From Aquila the most enchanting ride 
through the mountains will bring you to Sul- 
mona, and thence round to Monte Casino, 
which lies right over the station of San 
Germano, on the railroad from Rome to 
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Naples. This circular tour through the 
mountains, with their beautiful vegetation, 
their picturesque castles and villages, their 
refreshing air, will introduce the traveler to 
the delights and hardships of by-way travel- 
ing in Southern Europe. If he wants to see 
beforehand the kind of scenery he will meet, 
let him procure Mr. Lear’s picture-book on 
the country east of Rome—I mean Mr. Lear 
of immortal memory for his nonsense rimes. 
This artist produced not only a book on the 
inner country, but one on the south coast, 
the big toe, of Italy ; and the first thing that 
strikes the reader when he looks through the 
beautiful sketches, is that almost every name 
is new to him. 

In these mountainous places there are no 
Fifth Avenue hotels. The fare is poor; 
sometimes the inns are untidy. But still I 
know no greater enjoyment than to visit 
them. Once get clear of railways and you 
feel your own master. You can stop your 


carriage, you can dismount from your pony 
and pick up what you desire, or rest when 
you will, and learn to know the country ina 
leisurely, intimate way. Every day’s jour- 
ney, say twenty miles, shows you more, and 


teaches you more, in such country as this 
than one thousand miles of railway rushing 
through France or Germany. Not unfre- 
quently too, you come upon the birthplace 
of some famous man—Arpino, that of the 
orator Cicero, Aquino, that of the Angelic 
Doctor, St. Thomas, are not far from San 
Germano. But let the goal of this pilgrim- 
age be the Abbey of Monte Casino, perched 
upon its peak, to which you ascend ona 
mule from San Germano, and where the 
monks will treat you with the utmost kind- 
ness and hospitality. But you must not 
scorn to bring up food from the village be- 
low, especially meat, if you can get it, lamb 
or chickens ; for if the good people above are 
fasting, you will find little to eat. Still an 
Italian fast is a very different thing from a 
Greek fast. The Roman Church is by no 
means so strict as the Greek, and yet both 
keep themselves going by drinking a great 
deal of wine, which does not count against a 
fast ; but this resource is just the one that 
most readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will not 
sanction. 

But let us rise above questions of food and 
look around us. The great monastery is 
piled upon the top of its rock in such a way 
that from the window of the cell where you 
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sleep you look down sheer into the valley 
right under you. Far around are great cir- 
cles of high mountains, glowing with the 
colors of the Italian atmosphere. You are on 
the old frontier between the estates of the 
Church and the kingdom of Naples, and ac- 
cordingly this like other such frontiers was 
long the home of brigands. Monte Cairo, 
high over you to the north, was famed for 
this sort of compary, within our memory. 
Many atime was the rich abbot of Monte 
Casino seized upon his way, and made to 
pay heavy ransom. But Victor Emanuel has 
settled all that. He astonished the people 
by publicly shooting in the nearest market- 
place what brigands he caught. Such a 
thing had never been dreamt of before. The 
people that used to govern these wild 
provinces in the mountains, whether Nea- 
politan or Papal were much more manage- 
able. You could bargain with them, and get 
off your brigand friends by promises or bribes 
or rescues. All this is nowover. Victor 
Emanuel not only established a force of mili- 
tary police—the carabinieri, fine fellows, 
honestand brave—but he made roads through 
the mountains, and so brigandage became 
quite an unsafe calling, and the profits not 
worth the risk. These things are worth 
knowing, because there is a sort of tradition 
that the territory of Naples is not safe. 
Neapolitan bandit is a sort of counterpart to 
Greek bandit. Both, however, so far as Italy 
and Greece are concerned, are things of the 
past. I say nothing about Turkey or Sicily 
which are still in a somewhat different condi- 
tion. 

Let us now turn from the enchanting view 
outward, to the treasures of the monastery 
within. It is the oldest and greatest of the 
Benedictine foundations in Italy. When the 
Normans were kings of Apulia and Sicily, it 
was endowed with broad lands, and Norman 
nobles, even of the royal family, did not dis- 
dain to be its abbots. You will see in the 
library the successive charters and signs 
manual of emperors and kings, securing to 
the monastery its lands and its privileges. 
There is hardly any place in Europe where 
more famous signatures are to be found. 
There are plenty of old MSS. too, Greek and 
Latin, of which a catalogue has now been 
handsomely printed in the monastery. For 
since they gave up copying out MSS. they 
have taken to printing, and do it well too. 
Probably the greatest blow that ever hap- 
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pened to this famous foundation was the con- 
fiscation of monastic property by the new 
Italian kingdom in 1801. Most of the old 
monkeries have become idle and empty ruins. 
But by the active interference of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Monte Casino, which lost all its 
lands, at least preserved its treasures and its 
ancient buildings. Adapting itself to the 
times, it has turned into a teaching establish- 
ment, and I was informed that its pupils take 
the highest places in the Neapolitan school 
examinations. 

But this is of little interest to the tourist. 
He prefers to look for the medizval side of 
such things, and as the sanctity of the great 
chapel, a building lined with colored marble 
and mosaics, and happily with no pews, is 
still fresh in the minds of the surrounding 
peasantry, I will promise him a sight on any 
High Day, such as Lady Day or Christmas 
Day, which is not to be equaled in Europe. 
For on such days the people from twenty miles 
round flock in to mass at the ancient shrine. 
You can meet them in groups, resting them- 
selves on the windings of the precipitous path 
which leads upto the monastery, dressed in 
the richest colors, and with perfect pictur- 
esqueness, each parish or mountain village 
showing some distinctive feature. When 
they reach the great, cool church, they stand 
or kneel in groups on the marble floor, wait- 
ing for the celebration of the mass; and if 
there be exquisite beauty in these groups, 
there is certainly very little devotion. Never 
have I seen a population of mountaineers so 
lax. They are very poor; you will find it 
hard to change a fifty franc note in the town 
of San Germano, below; they are thrifty ; 
but they are not morally good or religious. 
But as regards costume they are unrivaled ; 
and as I am now upon that topic, let me tell 
the intruding tourist in Italy that if national 
costume in Italy is really the most splendid 
in Europe, he will only see it genuinely pro- 
duced in the villages, and on a High Day. 
All peasants who own lovely dresses, pay 
large moneys for them, and consequently 
value them ; they wear rags on working days, 
in order that they may appear in splendor on 
holy days. Let him not imagine that the 
conscious, dressed up creatures, he will find, 
waiting to be painted, on the steps of the 
Piazza di Spagne at Rome, are true speci- 
mens of peasant costume in its perfection. 
Nothing of the kind. Let him also take it as 
my private opinion, which he can accordingly 
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rate as he likes, that there is nothing in all 
the celebrations at Rome on Easter Day to 
compare with the Easter Day of Monte Ca- 
sino. 

If he desires to pass on to one of the little- 
known but very quaint and picturesque sea- 
ports, let him hire a mule or a carriage and 
go out to Gaeta, once famous as the place of 
refuge to which Pio Nono fled from Rome, 
now off the railway line, and therefore for- 
gotten and undisturbed. And if that course 
does not please him, let him go on to Naples, 
and after he has fatigued himself with the 
splendid distractions of that noisy, happy, 
squalid city, let him escape from it either by 
steamer along the coast, or by train to the 
south, where he will soon reach a country 
as primitive as that we used to call ‘‘the 
backwoods of America.’’ The coasting 
steamers bring him from bay to bay, in 
each stopping at some lovely little sea- 
port, Paola, Policastro, and whatever else 
they are called, where groups of handsome 
people crowd the boats and the quays, if such 
they can be entitled, and show the happy 
idleness of southern life. Or if he go by 
land, and can tear himself away from the 
splendors of the Bay of Naples, of Pozzuoli 
and Ischia, of Soneato and Capri,of Vesuvius 
and Pompeii, he may spend a day at Salerno, 
and another at Pestum where he will see the 
first and one of the greatest specimens of pure 
Greek architecture which the traveler finds in 
Southern Europe. 

But all these beautiful things are in the or- 
dinary guide-books, where he will find all the 
information he desires, so far as mere facts 
can make a man enjoy any thing. What I 
desire to suggest to him is beyond, and out of 
the way of these books. He will mount in the 
railway, when he passes Eboli, into a strange 
paradise, threading his way along the rocky 
walls which hold the noisy Sele in its course, 
passing into tunnels, and crossing the stream 
in suspension bridges, with occasional peeps 
at eagle-nest villages (Contursi is the finest) 
which should compel him to stop, and take 
the journey station by station. 

He may indeed have a good way to go from 
the station to the village ; it may be perched 
one thousand feet over him, as is the case with 
Potenza, ‘to which the carriage road winds 
far away round the mountain, or he may have 
to ford a river, and cross a ridge, on the 
other side of which he must take it on trust 
that a village lies. I remember a station on 
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the line call 7voja-Giardinetto, and when we 
stopped I got out and saw one village to the 
north far up the hills, and another to the 
south equally far away into the plain. I 
asked which was Troja, and which Giardinet- 
to, whereupon the two guards made opposite 
statements about them, and had an angry 
altercation before me by way of reply to my 
question ! 

And by the way I must add that down 
in these wilds, communication with the peo- 
ple is not easy. They will indeed make out 
your worst Italian, and you can get what you 
want ; but to understand what they sayis in- 
deed difficult. In any large village you have 
one resource which seldom fails. There are 
soldiers, and therefore officers, quartered 
all over these districts. The officers always 
mess at some restaurant or pot-house in the 
town, where food is accordingly not very 
bad, sometimes indeed quite palatable. But 
among the officers whom you find there at 
dinner-time, there will almost certainly be 
one who speaks French. It will not be good 
French ; you and he will be obliged to speak 
slowly and gesticulate a good deal; but you 
will get what you want. Of course with a 
good courier, easily to be hired at Naples, all 
these difficulties vanish. 

Were it not for the numerous earthquakes 
which have visited this region, we should 
have endless remains both of classical and 
medizeval splendor to enjoy. Not only did 
the Greeks settle and build there, as the mag- 
nificent remains of Pestum amply testify, but 
the Normans kept high court and splendor 
in many of these meridional cities, notably 
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at Mileto, which faces (or faced) the west- 
ern sea, not far from Reggio. There all 
Europe came together to the court ofthe King 
of Apulia and Sicily. But on the east side, 
about the heel of Italy, and reaching up to the 
spur, there are still many remains of Byzan- 
tine and Romanesque splendor; the west 
coast has lost them all. The smoking cone 
of Stromboli, which you see among its fellow 
islands to the south-west, tells you why. 
Even in our day—1854, 1871— hundreds of 
people have lost their lives by these earth- 
quakes, and trustworthy observers in 1784 saw 
the great pine trees in the Sila forest sway- 
ing so that their tops touched the ground on 
either side! All the way down the west coast, 
therefore, to Reggio, though you will find 
enchanting scenery, and quaint primitive 
life, there are not, at least so far as I know, 
historic antiquities to be found overground. 
One curious relic of the Normans was found 
by Francois Lenormant in the mountains 
above Mileto. There and there only in 
Southern Italy, he found the apple-trees of 
Normandy naturalized and flourishing far 
above the heat of the plain, and there he 
still found the mountaineers making cider, a 
beverage quite foreign to the wine countries 
of Europe. 

When the traveler reaches Reggio, he finds 
himself in one of the most beautiful straits in 
the world, with the slopes and mountains of 
Sicily (crowned by the giant Etna) over 
against him, and far away, stretching toward 
the setting sun, the romantic outlines of the 
Liparian Islands. But I must reserve the 
south and east coast for another paper. 


THE ORIGIN IN LITERATURE OF VULGARISMS. 
BY PROFESSOR EDWARD A. ALLEN. 


Of the University of Missouri. 


ANY surprises lie in wait for the 
M reader of our earlier literature,— 

none more startling, perhaps, than 
the discovery that most of our so-called vul- 
garisms are of ancient origin and ot common 
occurrence in what, in the history of English 
literature, may be designated the classics 
ofthe period. The dialect of the Tennessee 
Mountains, as set forth in Miss Murfree’s 
books, the dialect of the illiterate people of 
Georgia, as shown in the stories of R. M. 


Johnston and J. C. Harris, the dialect of the 
Biglow Papers, spoken of by Mr. Lowell in 
his introduction as ‘‘the Yankee dialect,”’— 
all of common origin and, with the exception 
of some provincialisms to be noted, exhibit- 
ing essentially the same characteristics,—il- 
lustrate not only the common talk of the un- 
educated, North and South, but also the 
speech of England’s noblemen and scholars 
centuries ago. The kind-hearted people who 
use these old forms of speech are simply out 
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of fashion. Their language, brought from 
the old country in the early part ofthe seven- 
teenth century, even then the unchanged, or 
but slightly changed, speech of hundreds of 
years earlier, has been handed down from 
father to son through a long line of ancestry 
unaccustomed to the use and enjoyment of 
books, and hence ignorant of the literary 
changes of fashion. . 

‘‘Vulgarisms,’’ says Mr. Sweet, of Lon- 
don, in his ‘‘ History of English Sounds’’ 
(1888), ‘‘are of various kinds. Some of them 
are due to the influence of neighboring dia- 
lects; others are archaisms, which once 
formed part of the standard language ; and 
others, again, are anticipations of changes 
that are imminent in the standard language. 
Hence the necessity of the study of vulgar 
English, both as preserving the fossilized 
standard pronunciations of an earlier period, 
and as pointing the direction of future 
changes.’? Whether or not Mr. Lowell is 
correct in his opinion that ‘‘ Jonathan is more 
like the Englishman of two centuries ago 
than John Bull himself is,’’ Jonathan’s 
speech certainly is, if any account be taken 
of the so-called Americanisms charged to 
us by English writers who seem to have 
forgotten the rock out of which they were 
hewn. 

A collection of passages that I have marked 
in my reading of the literature of different 
periods furnishes the basis of this paper. To 
match these older forms with examples illus- 
trating the survival of them in the colloquial 
speech of to-day, I have read Miss Murfree’s 
‘Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain,”’ 
R. M. Johnston’s ‘‘ Mediations of Mr. Archie 
Kittrell,’ and ‘‘ The Brief Embarrassment of 
Mr. Iverson Blount,’’ and J. C. Harris’ 
“‘Trouble on Lost Mountain,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Old Bascom Place,” and ‘‘ Biglow Pa- 
pers.’’ Other dialect stories have supplied 
occasional examples not found in those al- 
ready mentioned. I have read with fresh 
interest Mr. Lowell’s essay on ‘‘ The Yankee 
Dialect,”’ in the ‘‘Biglow Papers,”’and have fre- 
quently referred to it. The facilities for the 
study of English have so greatly increased 
Since that essay was written, that no superior 
scholarship is required to point out certain 
etymological errors into which the author 
has fallen. In fact, etymology had not then 
become a science. 

To make a beginning, the tother, for the 
other, is of general use in the literature of the 
E-Nov. 
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past. The evolution of this expression may 
be exhibited thus: ‘¢haet other, that other, 
thet other, the tother, the other. In the tother, 
the initial ¢ got misplaced, just as it hap- 
pened to z in anewt for an ewt, a nickname 
for an cke-name, my nuncle for mine uncle. 
This agglutination of the article is not un- 
common in French; as, /ierre for terre 
(Lat. (4) edera), loriot for Poriot. Shakspere 
has a limbeck for alembic (Arabic al ambik 
where a/ is the definite article). The reader 
of our earlier literature therefore recognizes 
a familiar acquaintance in the speech of the 
Tennessee mountaineer : 

“‘T reckon it rankles you for to see old 
Tuck Peevy a hangin’ roun’ when ¢he fother 
feller’s in sight.’’ 

He is reminded of passages in Wiclif’s 
translation of the Scripture, such as : 

‘‘And it was restorid to helthe as ¢he tother’’; 
‘and the tother day he entrid in to cesarie.’’ 

Even so late asthe sixteenth century, Sir 
Thomas More, whose works Mr. Hallam finds 
so ‘‘free from vulgarisms and pedantry,” 
writes in his ‘‘ Confutation ” of Tyndale : 

‘‘ He whych intwo so plain englishe words, 
and so common as is zaye and vo, cannot tell 
when he should take the tone, and when ¢he 
tother, is not, for translating into englishe, 
a man very mete.’’ 

Nother (ne-other), rhyming with fother,— 
usually spelled phonetically, as, ‘‘ Hecouldn’t 
ha’ told ye nuther,’’—is an older and more 
regularly developed form than either, in 
common use in the literature of the four- 
teenth century. 

‘‘ And ful atempre, forsoothe, hyt was, 

For nother to (too) cold nor hoote yt nas ”’ 
(ne was).—Chaucer. 

Nor—nor isacontraction of zother—nother, 
as or is of other (Ger. oder). This older or 
still survives in the South, as I gather from 
Col. Johnston’s stories : 

‘I’m a young man, a reasonable speakin’, 
and can out-run, out-jump and fling down 
other Cullen or Williamson.”’ 

Here is a line from ‘‘Piers Plowman’’ 
(1362)—which, whenever quoted in this article, 
is short for the long title William Langland, 
the author, gave to this once popular poem : 

‘‘Axe otherhachet or eny wepne ellis.’’ 

It is doubtful whether this archaism 
now survives elsewhere than in the South. 
On the other hand, I was surprised to find 
surviving in New England, as I infer from 
the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,”’ a very common middle 
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English verb that I had supposed long ago 
obsolete, /ofe, meaning to look, to peep. 

‘* An Gin’ral when you’ ve mixed the drinks 

an’ chalked ’em up, /o/e roun’ 

An’ see ef ther’s a feather-bed (thet’s 

borryable) in town.”’ 

And John Skelton : 

‘* How often dyd I /ofe 
Upon her pretty fote.’’ 

This is altogether a different word from the 
tote, to carry as a burden—the origin of— 
in the following line from the ‘‘ Biglow 
Papers :”’ 

“ Ez Yankee skippers would keep on 

A-totin’ on ’em over.”’ 

As to them days, the great and good King 
Alfred himself writes : 

‘On sham othrum thrim dagum,” literally, 
on them other three days. 

The ’em, for an older hem, is a form long 
in use before the demonstrative ‘hem was 
ever employed as a personal pronoun. 


The middle English agen, variously spelt 
agein, ageyn, agien, that used to do ser- 
vice for our modern against, still survives 
in the colloquial agzz ; as, 

‘* The Bible’s agzn it and I’m agin it.” 

Against is, of course, not a superlative. 
Mr. Lowell was deceived by what he himself 
so aptly styles ‘‘the logic of the eye.” 
Against is the genitive (adverbial) of agazn, 
with an excrescent /; as, again-es-t, whil-es-t, 
mid-es-t. Compare German eiz-(e)s-¢, which 
is classical, with our ozce-¢ (on-es-t), which 
is vulgar. 


Nary is for ne’y a, contraction of never a. 

“‘And I did not supposinged she owed 
nary dollar ner nary cent to nobody.”’ 

Its literary ancestor may be seen in John 
Selden’s ‘‘ Table Talk ”’ : 

“For if I have 1,000 /. per annum and give 
it to you and leave myself ze’er a penny.”’ 


Ourn, for our, is a dialectic form quite 
common in literature. 

‘* We kin see a power o’ kentry from this 
spot o’ ourvn, sure enough.’’ 

‘“‘ This is the eire ; come ye, sle we hym, 
and the eritage schal be ouven.’’— Wiclif. 

Hankercher for handkerchief, is found in 
Shakspere’s vocabulary—I have lost the 
reference—as well as in Mr. Kittrell’s, 

“I tuck out my hankercher and blowed my 
nose tremenjuous.”’ 

**Lord Ossory,’’ says. Mr. Lowell, ‘‘as- 
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sures us that Voltaire saw the best society 
in England, and Voltaire tells his country- 
men that handkerchief was pronounced han- 
kerther. I find it so spelt in Hakluyt and 
elsewhere. Thisenormity the Yankee still 
persists in, and as there is always a reason 
for such deviations from the sound as repre- 
sented by the spelling, may we not suspect 
two sources of derivation, and find an ances- 
tor for kercher in couverture? And what 
greater phonetic vagary in our /ingua rustica 
than this ker for couvre ?’’ The old French 
word was covrir (Lat. co-operire), from which 
come the middle English forms, coveren, 
keveren, and kiveren; keris acontraction ot 
kever. Kerchief appears in literature in a great 
variety of forms : couerchief, keverchief, ker- 
chef, kyrchefe, courchef, courche, kerche, from 
the last of which handkercher would natu- 
tally come. The cur in curfew (couvrefeu) 
comes ofcourse from the form coxer. 


Fur, for far, and furder, for farther, are 
easily matched in literature. 

‘‘God makes sech nights, all white an’ still, 

Fur’z youcan look or listen.’’ 

‘* How furre he is from such vaunted titles 
and glorious showes.’’—EZdmund Spenser's 
Epistles. 

“‘ [sometimes think the furvder on I go, 

Thet it gits harder to feel sure I know.” 

This use of furder as an adjective I find in 
William Dunbar’s poems : 

‘But (without) furder process, cum on 
thairfore anone.”’ 

A centtiry earlier the author of ‘‘ Pierce 
the Ploughman’s Crede’’ wrote: 

‘‘Thanne walked y ferrer and went all 
abouten.’’ (Then walked I farther and 
went all about.) 


Ferrer is more regular than farther, which 
is an etymological hunchback. 


Sech, for such, I have not been able to find, 
but sich was quite classical. 

‘‘Shepheards sich, God mought us many 
send.’’— The Shepheard’s Calender. 

‘‘And in many szche parables he spac to 
hem a word.”’— Wiciif. 


Yallow for yellow is not uncommon. 


‘**Right here,’ a favorite phrase,’ says 
Mr. Lowell, ‘‘ with our orators and with a 
certain class of our editors, turns up passim 
in the Chester and Coventry Plays. Mr. 
Dickens found something very ludicrous in 
what he considered our neologism right 
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away. But I find a phrase very like it, and 
which I half suspect to be a misprint for it 
in ‘Gammer Gurton’’’: 

“Light it and bring it tite away.” 

After all, what is it but another form of 
straightway ? 

Right now in Robert Manning’s ‘‘ Hand- 
lyng Synne’”’ will match right away, and so 
will vzh¢ anon in the ‘‘ Geste of King Horn’’: 

‘‘Athulf, he sede, 7z#¢ anon 
Thu schalt with me to bure gon.”’ 

But tite away is quite another thing. 77/e 
is from an older ‘id (Ger. Zeit), time, and 
means guickly. From this same //d, plus the 
adjective suffix zg, we get ¢idy, which means 
first, seasonable, appropriate, then neat. In 
like manner comes silly (sael-ig) from sael, 
another English word for ¢ime, meaning first 
timely,then lucky, blessed, innocent,and lastly, 
foolish. Tite, meaning guickly, is seen in the 
following line from Hampole’s “ Pricke of 
Conscience”? : 

“Tf that tre war //e pulled oute.”’ 


The dissyllabic postes (posts), estes (nests), 
beastes (beasts), still heard in rural districts, 
were regular at the beginning of the modern 
English period. 

‘‘An’ he’s been a hangin’ ’roun’ me,’’ says 
Major Jimmy Bass, ‘off an’ on, gittin’ his 
vittles, his clozes, an’ his lodgin’.’’ 

‘‘What d’ ye bring the savage Jeastis home 
fur, out’n the woods whar they b’long ?”’ 

With these compare a line from Chaucer : 

‘*T wol not tell of ¢extes never a del’’; 
and a passage from ‘‘ Renard the Fox,”’ 
printed by Caxton in 1481: 

‘Alle the deestis grete and smale cam to 
the courte sauf reynard the fox, for he knew 
hymself fawty and gylty in many ¢hinges.”’ 

Wiclif has ‘‘foure fotid beestis.”” An older 
form of the children’s goodies may be seen 
in this passage from Wiclif’s translation: 
“But crist beynge a bischop of goodes to 
comynge.”’ 


Gyarden and garding, for garden, are both 
a little old-fashioned. 

‘“‘Air old Mis’ Cayce’s gyarden-truck suf- 
f’rin’ fur rain ?’’ 

The initial guttural passed, by palataliza- 
tion, into gy, which, finally, in geard passed 
into yard. In gyarden the development was 
arrested, and the pronunciation became fixed 
until it went out of fashion. Gardinge is 
found in Coverdale’s Version, and gairding, 
in Dunbar’s ‘‘ The Thistle and the Rose.”’ 
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‘‘And enterit in a lusty gairding gent”’ 
(pretty). 

The ending zug, for ev, is an inheritance 
from the Northern dialect, as the following 
examples would seem to indicate : 

“All those quhilk funding (funden) bene 
on lyve.’’ (All those which be found alive.)— 
Sir David Lyndesay: ‘‘ The Monarche.”’ 

‘‘And sum were eke that /allyng (fallen) 
had so sore.’’—/ames I. of Scotland. 

“This gud knycht said: deyr cusyng 
(cousin) pray I the.’’-—Henry the Minstrel. 

It survives in ‘‘I am much Jdeholding (be- 
holden) to you.”’ 

‘* Lady Jane Grey to whom I was exceding 
moch Jbcholdinge.’’—Roger Ascham: ‘‘ The 
Scholemaster.’’ 

Nor after a comparative, for ‘han, as, 
‘‘Good nussin’ goes furder zor physic,”’ is a 
Northern idiom. Ihave found it in King 
James’ ‘‘Essayes in Poesie’’: ‘“‘Lest my 
preface be longer zor my purpose,’ and else- 
where in his writings. 

In the ‘‘ Lay of Havelok the Dane’”’ (about 
1300) there is an expression in common use 
among the illiterate, ‘hat there (ce-/a), used 
attributively : 

‘‘ Hwan Godard herde ¢hat there thrette.”’ 

A curious idiom is found in ‘‘ Genesis and 
Exodus’”’ (1250): 

‘‘Laban toc and wente and folwede on’’ 
(Laban took and went and followed on). 

For these two examples I am indebted to 
Mr. Oliphant (‘‘ Old and Middle English’’). 

Another colloquialism, sometimes heard, 
is found in Chaucer: ‘‘ What did Eolus but 
toke out hys trumpe?”’’ 


Ef for if, sence for since, yit for yet, git for 
get, tell for till, etc., were common in litera- 
ture, as the following examples show : 

“Ef thouart trewe of dedes.’’—Xing Horn. 

‘“‘Ef he be the man I think he be.’’— 
Bishop Garduer’s Letters. 

‘‘But this much I dare say that sence lord- 
ing and loytring hath come up, preaching 
hath come down, contrarie to the apostell’s 
time.’’—Bishop Latimer’s Sermons. 

‘“‘Nedes must rennynge be taken for a 
laudable exercise, sezs one of the moste no- 
ble capitaynes of all the Romans toke his 
name of renning, and was called Papirius 
Cursor.’’—Sir Thomas Elyot: ‘‘ The Gover- 
nour.”’ 

‘“What dreden ye? 
feithe.’’— Wiclif.. 


Nat yzt han yee 
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Mr. Lowell finds gz# in Warner’s ‘“‘Albion’s 
England.’’ The old verb was gitan,with past 
part, giten. Tell, for ‘ill, he finds in the 
Chester Plays : ’ 

‘* Tell the day of dome, fe// the beames 
blow,”’’ that is, till the trumpets blow. 


The old forms of the verb have held on 
with wonderful persistence. Axe and axed, 
for ask and asked, were once classical. 

“Ye didn’t ax me that word,’ said 
Dorinda. 

‘(4 xe and it shal be geven you.’’— Zyndale. 

Even ast, for asked, can be matched in lit- 
erature : 

‘An’ when he know’d you was a-comin’ 
here, he sort er sidled up an’ as¢ you for to 
please be so good astotell Miss Babe he’d 
drap in nex’ Sunday.”’ 

The substitution of ¢ for £ is not unusual. 

Compare Wiclif’s backe (A. S. bakke), now 
bat (vespertilio); make (A. S. maca), now 
mate ,; as, 

‘*The turtle to her make hath told her 
tale.’’—Lord Surrey ; 
and the child’s /oot for look. Drap, for drop, 
in the quotation above, all are familiar with 
in the ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night ’’: 


‘* Belyve theelder bairnscomedrapping in.”’ 


Het for heated, shet for shut, come for came, 
clomb for climbed, seen for saw, sawn for seen, 
growed for grew, driv for driven, ris for rose, 
are common in literature, and colloquial ex- 
amples are easily found: 

‘*We must ollers blow the bellers 
Wen they want their irons /ef.”’ 

“‘Limping Vulcan Ae¢ an iron bar.’’—Fer- 
cy’s “* Reliques.”’ 

‘*D’ rindy shef the door!’ 

‘*To wayve up the wiket that the womman 
shette.’’—Piers Plowman. 

‘* And the gate was shett up.’’— 7yndale. 

“There com a kyte, while that they were 
so wrothe.’’—Chaucer. 

‘We don’t go an’ fight it nor ain’t to be 
driv on.”’ 

‘The wood-god’s breed which must forever 
live ; 

Others would through the river him have 
driv.” — Spenser. 

‘‘And thei camen to Jhesu, and thei seen 
hym that was traveiled of the fend, sittynge 
clothid, and of hoole mynde.”’— Wiciif.. 

‘The youngest on’em’s ’mos’ growed up.”’ 

‘“Where corall growed by right hye 
floekes.’’—.Stephen Hawes. 
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‘*But then the landlord se¢s by ye, 
Can’t bear ye out of sight.”’ 

‘*He lette bringen hire bivoren him to his 
heh seotel as he se¢ in dome as reve of the 
burhe’’ (and he had her brought before him 
to his high settle as he sat in judgment as 
reeve of the burg).—‘‘ Zzfe of St. Juliana”’ 
(about 1210). 

‘Into his sadel he clomd anon.’’—Chaucer. 

‘‘T remember two fellows who 77d in the 
same squadron.’’—Addison. 

‘We were holp hither.’’—‘‘ Tempest.”’ 

‘‘For on his visage was in little drawn 

What largeness thinks in Paradise was 

sawn.”’ —Lover’s ‘* Complaint.”’ 

‘“‘Thanne alle the virgynes risen up.’’— 
Wiclif. 

‘* And up they sez, a ten other a twelve.”’ 
—Chaucer. 

‘*Out of bedde they rise (riz), 
And came down blive.”’ —Occleve. 

‘‘For if ihesus hadde gove reste to hem.’’— 
Wiclif. 


Ris for rose, rid for vode, writ for wrote, 
are traceable to the change of vowel in 
the old English preterite ; as ‘‘ he vas,”’ but 
“ we vison.’ ‘he rad,’’ but “ we ridon,”’ “he 
wrat,’ but ‘‘we writon.’ In this way 
many strong verbs have come down with two 
forms for the past tense, the distinction be- 
tween singular and plural having been for- 
gotten after the loss of inflection. 


Hes for has, is quite common in the litera- 
ture of the North, as in King James’ 
‘* Essayes’’: 

‘*The other cause is, that as for thame that 
hes written in it of late.’ 

The king—he of the Counterblaste—makes 
no mistake here in grammar, since the 
Northern dialect has s in the plural, as well 
asin all persons of the singular. One of 
Chaucer’s scholars from the far North says: 

‘*T is as ill a miller as is ye.”’ 

You was is doubtless due to Northern in- 
fluence. Bentley uses it in his ‘‘ Dissertation 
On the Epistles of Phalaris,’’ ‘‘ when sou 
was a boy”’; and Vanbrugh, in his comedies, 
puts it into the mouth of the é/zte. War, for 
was or were—for it is found with both sin- 
gular and plural subjects, just as in the 
Tennessee Mountains—is a common form in 
the northern dialect of middle English : 

‘For he likend man’s lyf til a tre. 

That war growand.’’—Hampole (1340). 
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‘For some time when thai war bright an- 
gels.’’—Jbid. 

From this comes our colloquial warn’t, as, 
“he warn’t,’ ‘they warn’t.’’ The inflec- 
tion of the North dialect is frequent in Shak- 
spere, as in ‘‘ King Richard II. ”’: 

“These high wild hills and rough uneven 
ways 

Draws out our miles and makes them weari- 
some.”’ 

With which compare : 

‘‘T’ve noticed, tu, it’s the quack med’cines 
gits (an’ needs) the greatest heaps o’ 
stiffykits.”’ 

Went as a past participle, as in zs went, had 
went, was correct before usage substituted 
gone in its place; it is common in Chaucer: 

‘“‘T would that day, that your Arvigarus 

Went over see (sea) that I, Aurelius, 

Had went ther (where) I should never come 

again.’’ 

When a boy, I frequently heard cotch, for 
catch. I was delighted to find this old pronun- 
ciation the other day in ‘‘Gammer Gurton ”’ : 
“Then I to save my goods, toke so much 

pains as him to watch;, 
And as good fortune served me, it was my 
chance him for to cotch.’’ 


Roil (to vex) conformed its spelling to the 
old pronunciation, and is now vile ; while dile 
(A. S. dyle) has changed its spelling to suit 
the modern pronunciation. Soz/ (tumor) is 
the only word in the language of direct Ger- 
manic origin that has oz (Sweet). The verb 
boil comes from the old French doi//er. I will 
venture the suggestion that the pronuncia- 
tion of either sometimes affected, comes from 
a dialectic form zoither, once common. 

‘‘ Noyther grave ne ungrave, golde zozther 
silver.’’—‘‘ Piers Plowman,”’ iv. 130. 

‘Whether thowshalt be our kyng, other we 
shall be undirloute to thi bidding.” — Wicii/. 

Wiclif has ‘‘that the bodi of synne be dis- 
tried’’ (destroyed). All are familiar with the 
vulgar pronunciation of going. 


Ventur’, natur’, etc., Mr. Lowell says, 
‘The Yankee still persists in.’’ 
“Trecollecten thet ‘ere mine o’ lead to Shiraz 

Centre, 
That bust up Jabez Pettibone, an’ didn’t want 
to ventur.’”’ 
; John Lyly, in his ‘‘ Euphues,’’ a classic— 
in prose, the classic—of that age, shows us 
what the pronunciation was: ‘‘ be valiaunt 
but not too venterous.”’ 
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Like Daréy (Derby), clark, (clerk), parson 
(persona ecclesiae), so sarvant, as we still pro- 
nounce its doublet sergeant, sarpent, sarmont, 
(compare Wiclif’s ‘‘and Symont suede hym,”’ 
Simon followed him), varmint, (vermin), 
Hanry (whence Harry), chaw, are com- 
mon in the literature of North England ; so 
too, thar and whar. 

‘‘ Leastways thar’s whar he started to go.”’ 

‘* Till (to) thaim that sinful cumes ¢har.’’— 
“* Homilies in Verse.”’ 

“‘Than saw thai whare Cristofer stode.’’— 
Lawrence Minot. 

‘‘Ne zowhar in non other stede.’’—Xing 
Horn, 

This recalls Mr. Biglow’s use of negatives: 
‘‘No, never say nothin’ without you’re 

compelled tu, 
Nor don’t leave no friction—idees layin’ 
loose.”’ 

Where there are only three to Chaucer’s 
four: ‘‘Ne never for no wo ne shall i lette 
to serven hire, how fer so that she wende.”’ 

The good and wise King Alfred goes even 
further. The school-boy whoexclaimed on ris- 
ing from a losing game of ‘‘ keeps,’’ ‘‘ You 
needn’t never say nothing no more to me 
about no marbles,’’ was giving vent to his 
indignation in true Alfredian prose; and 
there are times in the life of every true-born 
Englishman, when he would like to wreak 
his vengeance, as his children are sure to do, 
on the modern importation from the Latin 
grammar forbidding double negatives. 


Hit (it) and hem (em) were once aspirated- 
‘* Fiit’s been now a’most forty year ago.’’ 

‘‘ Hit snewede in his hous of mete and 
drynke.’’—Chaucer. 

“That hem hath holpen whan that they 
were seeke (sick).’’—/bid. 

Year, for years, was quite regular. Years, 
at one time, was as much an innovation as 
deers would be now. 

‘‘Of twenty year of age he was I gesse.’’— 
Chaucer. 

A better example of gwess, in its expletive 
sense, is seen in Spenser’s line : 

‘* Now itis time, I guess homeward to go.’’ 

This exactly matches, 

‘An’ one is big enough, I guess, by dili- 
gently usin’ it.’’ 


The etymology of chore recalls the time 
when English was derived from every 
thing but English. Happily now, in the 
study of our language, we no longer turn 
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our backs ‘on ourselves. ‘‘Chore is also 
Jonson’s word, and I am inclined to pre- 
fer it to chare and char, because I think I see 
amore natural origin for it in the French 
jour—whence it might come to mean a day’s 
work, thence a job—than anywhere else.’’ 
The French jour, through its derivative jour- 
nee, gives us journey and journey-man, a man 
who works by the day, but chore has its origin 
in English itself, that is, it is not a borrowed 
word. Shakspere has chareas in ‘‘ Anthony 
and Cleopatra ”’ : 
‘the maid that milks, 
And does the meanest chares.’’ 

The oldest English is cerr, aturn, a job— 
from the verb cerran (Ger. kehren), to turn— 
the middle English forms of which are cherre, 
chare, chore, I find the verb in the version of 
‘*Genesis and Exodus ’’ (1250): 

** He bade hise kinde to him charen.”’ 
bade his kindred to him turn). 

A form of the noun is seen in chay-woman 
and in a-jar, which is for achar, on turn. 


(He 


‘* An’ bein’ as it air named arter D’rindy, 
she sets store by it.” 
This expression has fallen, I know not 


why, into dishonor in America, but it is not 
unusual in the best literature of the past, and 
in the works of the best writers of the present 


in England. I find it in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
‘* Sonettes ’’ (about 1540) : 
‘*Taught me in trifles that I set no store.”’ 


As to arte, after used to rime with slaughter 
and water in classic poetry, as well as in the 
Jack and Gill of Mother Goose. 

In Wiclif we find stidfast, yistirday, pore 
men, aferd, turmtid (tormented), sperit. 
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Eventthe gooder and badder of childhood 
I have been glad to hail again in the best 
literature: ‘‘godere lore’’ is in ‘‘ Ancren 
Riwle,’’ and ‘‘ badder end’’ in Chaucer. 


Much ofthe slang of the present day is not 
modern by several centuries. When Mr. Sawin 
wrote, ‘‘ An’ Rantoul, tu, talked pooty loud, 
but don’t put Azs foot in it,’’ he was probably 
not aware of Tyndale’s proverb, 

‘The bishop hath put his foot in the pot.’’ 

Inthe first English comedy, ‘‘ Ralph Roister 
Doister,’’ published about 1553, Ralphsays: 

‘“‘Nay dame, I will five thee out of thy 
house,’’ which certainly requires no gloss for 
those of us who sometimes hear the vernacu- 
lar in all its vigor. It is no strange thing to 
hear that the president of a bank has ski, 
but it is a little startling to read in Wiclif that 
‘*whanne barnabas and poul herden this, thei 
skipplen out.”’ 

These colloquial survivals of what was once 
a part of the standard language prove the 
soundness of Horace’s doctrine : 

‘*Multa renascentur quae jam cecidere, ca- 
dentque 

Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet 
usus, 

Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma 
loquendi.”’ — Ars Poetica’’; 

and the folly of Swift’s ‘‘ Proposal ’’ for fix- 

ing ourlanguage forever . . . . that no word, 

which a society shall give sanction to, be 

afterward antiquated. Ifthe examples cited 

show any thing, they show that in respect to 

colloquialisms and so-called vulgarisms, 

‘*Ther nys{(ne is) no newe gyse that it nas 
(ne was) old,’’ in the language of Chaucer, or, 
in other words, whatever is, was right. 


NAVIGATION. 


BY WILLIAM MOONEY. 


HE various aids to navigation and 
guides for the direction and safety of 
the mariner, which our Government be- 

stows gratuitously upon the people of all na- 
tions, form a subject which is rarely brought 
to the notice of the average reader. The 
arriving or departing traveler who from the 
ship’s deck views the numerous twinkling 
and flashing lights which dot the shore, or 
the light ship which marks the grave of some 

l-fated vessel, gives only a passing thought 


to their usefulness and value. Their neces- 
sity, however, is brought forcibly to his 
notice when a dense fog settles around his 
vessel as she nears the land, shutting out of 
sight every thing beyond his immediate 
vicinity, and he notes the anxiety with 
which the officers look for the friendly lights 
or beacons which shall show them their 
position and also locate the rocks and shoals 
which were it not for the warning beacon, 
would strew the coast with wrecks. Probably 
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no other department of our Government is of 
more importance to ourselves, and to the 
world than this. 

Commerce stays longest where it is most 
welcomed and best entertained. Where 
there are light-houses there come ships ; 
some may come where there are no lights, 
but with the welcome rays come the many 
and the richly laden. Light-houses, beacons, 
bell-buoys, whistling buoys, fog-bells, sirens, 
and trumpets, are the guide-boards, which by 
being properly described and located on the 
charts issued by the government, enable the 
mariner when near the coast to keep in the 
safe road to his destination. With the steady 
increase of commerce attending the civiliza- 
tion of the world, light-houses and beacons 
have multiplied until every civilized nation 
has its coasts more or less perfectly lighted— 
the lighting keeping pace with the increase 
of its commerce. 

Light-houses are of very ancient origin ; it 
is claimed by some that the Colossus of 
Rhodes held a signal lamp in its uplifted 
hands ; this was erected about 300 years B. C. 
The famous Pharos of Alexandria, built by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus about 285 B. C., is the 
first light of undoubted record. Other 
ancient lights shown from towers are men- 
tioned by Pliny, Suetonius, and Byzantinus, 
at Ostia, Ravenna, and Apamea. The light- 
house of Corunna, Spain, is believed to be 
the oldest existing light-tower. This was 
built during the reign of Trajan, and rebuilt 
in 1634. The finest light-house in the world 
is the Cordouan tower, at the mouth of the 
river Gironde in the Bay of Biscay. It was 
built by Louis de Foix in 1611, having been 
twenty-six years in course oferection. It is 
197 feet high and is rich in architectural or- 
namentation. A circular building 134 feet 
in diameter surrounds the base, in which are 
the keeper’s apartments, and which also 
serves as a defence to break the force of the 
waves against the main building. The tower 
itself contains a chapel and numerous apart- 
ments. It has been adapted to the modern 
system of lighting, and after a lapse of more 
than two hundred and fifty years it is still 
considered the finest light-house in the world. 
England and France each have towers built 
by their Roman conquerors, which were used 
as light-houses. 

Examples of modern light-houses which 
have been erected at great expense, and in 
Spite of natural obstacles, are the Eddystone 
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light-house, celebrated in song and story, 
and situated off the coast of England near 
Plymouth ; the Bell Rock light-house also 
on the English coast ; the light-house on the 
Skerryvore Rock on the coast of Scotland ; and 
thelight-house at Wolf Rock off Land’s End, 
Cornwall, Wales. The latter is a compara- 
tively new structure and cost £62,726. Be- 
tween its commencement in March, 1862, and 
its completion July, 1869, there were in the 
eight working seasons only one thousand 
and ten hours or one hundred and one work- 
ing days of ten hours each, when work could 
be done. 

The Eddystone light-house was once 
totally destroyed, and the present structure 
replaces a former one rendered unsafe by the 
undermining ofthe rock on which it stood. 

In modern stone light-houses, subject to 
the action of the waves, the courses of stone 
are dovetailed into each other, both horizon- 
tally and vertically, making the stones when 
cemented together, almost equal to the solid 
rock. A peculiar cutting of the outer joints 
also makes the joints impervious to the 
action of the waves. 

On our own Atlantic Coast is the Minot’s 
Ledge light-house, near Boston, Massachu- 
setts, which ranks, by the engineering diffi- 
culties surrounding its erection, and by the 
skill and science shown in the details of its 
construction, among the chief of the great 
sea-rock light-houses of the world. The 
structure was designed and constructed under 
the directions of General Totten, Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. A., by Colonel B. S. Alex- 
ander, Lieutenant of Engineers, U.S. A. It 
was completed in June, 1860, five years from 
its commencement, at a cost, including the 
keepers’ houses on shore, of $300,000. 

The whole number of light-stations in the 
world is about 6,000, of which some 250 are 
shown from light-ships. Of these light- 
stations Europe has 3,309, North America 
1,329, Asia 476, and the rest of the world about 
811. The United States has within her boun- 
daries an eighth part of all the lights of the 
world. Thecost of maintaining these lights in- 
cluding beacons, buoys, etc., is sustained by 
the Government, the Secretary of the Treasury 
being ex-officio president of the Light-House 
Board, the other members being officers of 
the Navy and of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army. The idea of the Government is that 
light should be as free as air ; that the lights 
and other aids to navigation are not only for 
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the interests of commerce, but for the benefit 
of science and humanity, as are the sister 
institutions of the Coast Survey and the Life- 
Saving Service. 

Great Britain, notwithstanding her boasted 
free trade, imposes a tax, called light-dues, 
on the commerce of the world. These dues 
differ with the importance of the lights 
passed, the size of the passing vessel, and 
the nature of the cargo. Payment of these 
dues is made to and enforced by the revenue 
officers. The light-dues paid by American 
vessels in the year 1856 amounted to $160,000. 
In the same year the United States Govern- 
ment maintained on its 64,000 miles of coast- 
line (including bays and inlets) 700 light- 
houses, 238 fog-signals, 388 day-beacons, 
and some 4,300 buoys, besides 250 lights on 
the great lakes. Great Britain stands almost 
alone among the great nations of the world 
in the imposition of this tax on commerce 
for coastlighting. Austria, Mexico, and most 
of the South American States, also collect 
light dues; but the general tendency, particu- 
larly on the part of Great Britain, is toward 
a reduction, and ultimately the total aboli- 
tion, of this tax. 

It has been suggested that retaliatory 
steps should be taken in this matter, by tax- 
ing the shipping of those countries where 
light-dues were maintained, but this has not 
been done and probably never will be. 

The stand was taken in early days, that 
civilization required that the United States 
by her Light-House Establishment, her har- 
bor improvements, her Coast Survey, and her 
Life-Saving Service should do what she 
could as a duty to humanity at large, to 
insure safety to those who sought her shores. 
France and Spain, both of which countries 
have ever been foremost in the lighting of 
their coasts, stand with our country in 
charging no light-dues. Belgium while 
charging light-dues on the shipping of other 
countries, by treaty exempts the United 
States. 

The great extent of territory and coast 
line under the adminstration of the United 
States light-house board, cannot be set forth 
here, but, stated briefly, there are sixteen 
light-house districts: The first eight dis- 
tricts include the coast from the head of 
navigation on the St. Croix River, the 
eastern boundary of the United States, to 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, the southern 
boundary of Texas, including navigablerivers 


and Lake Champlain. The ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh districts include the great lakes 
and their connections. The twelfth and 
and thirteenth districts include the Pacific 
Coast line from the boundary line between 
Mexico and California tothe northern boun- 
dary line of the United States, including also 
the Columbia and Williamette rivers, the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca and Puget’s 
Sound. The fourteenth district includes the 
Ohio River from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
to Cairo, Illinois ; also the Great Kanawha 
and Tennessee rivers. The fifteenth district 
includes the upper portion of the Mississippi 
River to Cairo, Illinois, the Missouri River 
to Kansas City, Missouri, and Illinois River 
from Peoria to its mouth. The sixteenth 
district includes the Mississippi River from 
Cairo, Illinois, to New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and a part of the Red River. 

There are no light-houses on the coast of 
Alaska. The light-house districts are each 
under the charge of an inspector who is an 
officer of the Navy, and an engineer who is 
an officer of the United States Corps of 
Engineers. Under these officers is the corps 
of intelligent light-keepers, who entering the 
service in its lowest rank, after examination 
are eligible to promotion in grade and pay 
according to merit, as vacancies occur. The 
tenure of office is practically during good 
behavior, and their physical and mental wel- 
fare are caretully looked after by the Board, 
which aims to make its keepers contented in 
their responsible and isolated situations. 

The Light-House Service like the Coast 
Survey has come to be regarded as a training- 
school for young officers, and as a field for 
the best efforts of those higherinrank. The 
roll of light-house inspectors contains the 
names of the flower of the Navy, and the 
service has its choice from among the best 
of them in times of peace. On the list of 
light-house engineers will be found many of 
the names of army officers who have given 
our military establishment reputation, if not 
fame. The civil service has been well 
represented on the Board itself, in connec- 
tion with the Army and Navy, by such men 
as Professors Bache, Pierce, Hilgard, Henry, 
and Morton, who have acted as the scientific 
advisers of the service. 

As an evidence of the rapid extension of 
the light-house system, the yearly appropria- 
tions for this department have increased 
from $22,591 in 1791 to $3,503,994 in 1890. 
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The theory of the Government in the mat- 
ter of coast-lighting is that each coast shall 
be so set with towers that the rays from their 
lights shall meet and pass each other, so 
that a vessel on the coast shall never be out 
of sight of a light. Hence from year to year 
the length of the dark spaces on its coasts is 
lessened or expunged entirely, and the day 
will come when all its coasts will be defined 
from end to end by a band of light at night, 
and be well marked by beacons and buoys by 
day. 

Some portions of our coast are already 
perfectly supplied with all the necessary 
guides and aids ; thus a vessel bound from 
Liverpool to New York, nears our coast at 
the extreme point of Long Island, and sights 
the light on Montauk Point, which isa re- 
volving light, showing a white flash every 
two minutes ; it is visible 19 miles and is 169 
feet above the sea. Then the light at Pon- 
quoge, called the Great South Bay light, is 
sighted and then in succession the Fire Is- 
land light, and the twin lights on the High- 
lands of Navesink, which latter are 248 feet 
above the sea, and can be seen at a distance 
of 22 miles. 

Light-houses are distinguished at night by 
flash lights of different periods of duration, 
and also by different colors ; and by day they 
are known by different methods of painting, 
being generally black stripes on a white 
ground, which are either placed horizontal, 
vertical, or spiral. The principal rivers of 
our country are lighted by portable lanterns, 
hung on posts of uniform construction and 
color, so that they also serve as land-marks 
by day. They are cared for by regularly ap- 
pointed residents along the river banks; of 
these river lights there are 1,557 and the num- 
ber of miles lighted is 4,477. 

The illuminating apparatus and material 
used by the Light-House Establishment have 
varied with the date of their use, and have 
kept pace with the improvements in artificial 
lighting for other purposes than navigation. 
The earliest lights were simply fires kindled 
on the ground or suspended in iron baskets, 
the fuel being pitch and oakum. Such an 
one was illumined on Point Allerton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1673. The first light-house on this 
continent was built at the entrance to Boston 
Harbor, on Little Brewster Island, in 1715-16 
at a cost of £2,285.17s. 84d.—a large sum in 
those days. The light-house on Little Brew- 
Ster Island was first lighted by tallow candles. 
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In 1812 the Government purchased a patent 
magnifying and reflecting lantern. This is 
described as a roughly constructed lamp of 
the Argand style, with a reflector of silvered 
copper, which did not reflect. Before the 
lamp was the so-called lens of bottle-green 
glass from 2% to 4 inches thick through the 
axis, and 9 inches in diameter. The effect of 
the whole was characterized by one of the in- 
spectors as making a bad light worse. A 
poor light was the rule, and a good light the 
exception, until the year 1852, when the 
Board adopted the Fresnal lenticular system, 
which had been found successful in Franceand 
other countries. 

The lenticular apparatus consists of a cen- 
tral powerful lamp, emitting luminous beams 
in every direction, around which is placed an 
arrangement of glass so formed as to refract 
these beams into parallel rays in the required 
directions. A first order lenticular apparatus 
is a most beautiful object. It stands nearly 
12 feet high, and is 6 feet in diameter, and in- 
volves in its structure some of the highest 
principles of applied science. The cost of the 
lenses alone varies from $4,250 to $8,400. As 
before stated, the illuminants used have been 
changed as the science of artificial illumina- 
tion has been improved, and experiments 
looking to new discoveries in this direction 
are carried on continually. When by reason of 
the yearly diminution of the whale catch, and 
the increased use of sperm oil as a lubricant, 
this material became more and more expen- 
sive, experiments were made with shark, fish, 
seal,colza,olive,lard,and mineral oils. Analy- 
ses of these oils, chemical and photometric, 
were made by Professors Maffit and Alex- 
ander, and published by the Board in 1855. 
It was found that colza, a vegetable oil, 
largely used in France, would comply with 
the required conditions, but it was not a 
home production, and it was displaced by 
lard oil, which after 1861 became the estab- 
lished illuminant. 

As early as 1807 the Light-House Estab- 
lishment entered into a correspondence with 
the owners of the good ship Corlomande, 
from Rangoon in the kingdom of Ava, relative 
to 5,000 gallons of earth-oil which was com- 
mended as the ‘‘ best article known for burn- 
ing in light-houses, making a very strong, 
clear, and bright flame, emitting at the same 
time a great volume of smoak’’ ; this ‘‘great 
volume of smoak’’ probably prevented its 
use. In 1855, the price of lard-oil having 
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greatly increased, experiments, unsuccessful 
at the time, were made with the various forms 
of petroleum. 

The matter was approached with much 
caution, as the volatile, inflammable, ex- 
plosive nature of mineral oil was well known. 
The keeper of one of the Lake Michigan lights 
in 1864, on his own notion, had substituted 
for the usual lard-oil lamp, one burning kero- 
sene. In attempting to extinguish it by 
blowing down the chimney, an explosion oc- 
curred, which blew off the top of the light- 
house and destroyed the lenticular appara- 
tus. But as mineral oil was in successful 
use in European light-houses, the Board set 
about solving the problems connected with 
its use: these were its uniform and econom- 
ical combustion, its tests as to purity, and 
the degrees of heat at which it should burn 
and flash, the degrees of cold at which it 
should remain liquid, methods for its trans- 
portation andstorage. The flashing test was 
fixed by the board at 140° F., the fire test at 
154°F., and the freezing test at which it should 
remain limpid, at zero. At present prices, 
it may be roughly stated that mineral oil, 
as compared with lard oil, gives one-fifth 
more light and costs only one-seventh as 
much money. 

Gas as a light-house illuminant is used to 
some extent. The lights at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, Cleveland, Ohio, and Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, are supplied from the 
city gas mains. Compressed gas is used in 
lighting the ten lights at the northern en- 
trance to Currituck Sound, North Carolina. 
This gas is compressed in iron cylinders, 
holding a ten days’ supply, the tanks being 
carried to the beacons in a scow towed bya 
steam launch. The iron structure, located 
on the Dry Romer Shoal, New York Harbor, 
also is lighted by compressed gas, the iron 
tank holding a go days’ supply. Thisis a 
most important light, and the cost of main- 
tenance is much less that it would be fora 
light-house. 

At some ot the stations on the Northwest- 
ern lakes the lights are supplied by gas- 
machines, which work automatically, mak- 
ing the gas from gasoline ; they burn accord- 
ing to size, from 30 to 90 days without atten- 
tion. They are mostly situated on exposed 
stations which may be inaccessible for days 
during stormy weather, and are attended to 
by keepers who live on the main-land. 
Electricity has heen used to some extent 








for light-house purposes, but progress in-this 
direction has been retarded by the refusal of 
Congress to make appropriations for the pur- 
pose. The electric light tower at Hell Gate, 
Astoria, New York, was 255 feet high, and 54 
feet square at the bottom. It was built in 
1883-4 and cost about $11,000. It showed 9 
electricarc lights, each of 6,000 candle-power. 
It accomplished all that was intended and 
more, for the light was so brilliant that it daz- 
zled the eyes of the pilots, and prevented them 
from seeing objects beyond the circle illum- 
inated. The shadows were so heavy that 
they took the form of obstacles. The light 
was discontinued in 1886 at the instance ot 
those who had obtained its establishment. 

The celebrated statue of Liberty in New 
York Bay is lighted by electricity and is un- 
der the control of the Light-House Board. 
There are 9 duplex electric lights in the torch 
held in the hand of the statue above its head, 
at a height 305 feet above the sea level, and 
the light is visible 24% miles at sea. There 
are also 5 single arc lamps on the salient 
angles of the fort inclosing the statue, de- 
signed to light the statue itself. In this re- 
spect they are a total failure, as they hardly 
light the stone structure supporting the 
statue. 

The, main entrance to the harbor of New 
York is lighted in addition to its well- 
known light-houses, by a system of buoys 
lighted by incandescent electric lamps, ope- 
rated through submarine conductors, con- 
nected with a generating system on Sandy 
Hook. The channels, which are the only 
entrances possible for deep draught vessels, 
are lighted by these buoys, allowing these 
vessels to enter and depart at night. These 
lamps are rated at 100 candle-power each, and 
are protected by light, strong iron cages 
firmly secured to the wooden buoys. 

All lights being useless in a dense fog, 
sound signals are used for the guidance of 
mariners, and important coast and lake sta- 
tions are supplied with these signals, with 
the means for operating them. In some 
cases the sound signals are made automatic- 
ally, as is the case with bell buoys and whis- 
tling buoys. The sound signals in general 
use are sirens, trumpets, rockets, steam whis- 
tles, bells struck by machinery, and gongs. 
Sirens and trumpets are operated generally 
by steam. Cannon fired by powder or gun- 
cotton are also sometimes used as sound sig- 
nals. The trumpet, siren, and whistles are 





















capable of such arrangement that the length 
of blast, and the succession of alternation, 
are such as to identify the location of each, 
enabling the mariner to determine his po- 
sition by the sounds. 

A few words relating to the personnel of 
the light-house system may not be out of 
place here. The appointment of light-house 
keepers is restricted to persons between the 
ages of 18and 50, whocan read, write, and keep 
accounts, are able to do the requisite manual 
labor, to pull and sail a boat, and have enough 
mechanical ability to make the necessary 
minor repairs about the premises. While 
thereare numerous light-stations located on 
sub-marine sites, the greater number of lights 
have a little land connected with them, 
which the keepers are encouraged to cultivate. 
Keepers are forbidden to engage in any busi- 
ness which can interfere with their presence 
at their stations, or with the proper and timely 
performance of their light-house duties ; but 
it is no unusual thing to find a keeper work- 
ing at his station, as a shoemaker, tailor, or 
in some similar capacity, and there are light- 
keepers who filla neighboring pulpit, who 
hold commissions as justices of the peace, 
and there are still others who do duty as 
school-teachers, without neglecting their 
light-houses. They are, however, excluded 
from the business of keeping boarders under 
any circumstances. 

In the matter of comfort, they are supplied 
with dwellings for themselves and in some 
cases for their families, and when so far dis- 
tant from market as to make its carriage too 
expensive, with fuel and rations; suitable 
boats are furnished at stations inaccessible 
by land ; and at those stations on shore, dis- 
tant from markets, barns are built for their 
cattle and horses. 

Something has also been done for the in- 
tellectual needs of the keepers and their fam- 
ilies, by supplying them with libraries, which 
are put up in cases easy of transportation, 
and are exchanged every three months. 

The class of men from whom keepers are se- 
lected is so good that the punishment of dis- 
missal is seldom inflicted. Intoxication and 
an unlighted lamp are crimes punished by 
instant dismissal. Keepers are trained to 
consider the care of the light and the light- 
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house property their paramount duty beyond 
any personal consideration ; and the esprit du 
corps is such that instances have happened 
where the keepers on duty have gone down 
with their light-houses, and died at their 
posts, when they might have saved their 
lives by desertion. There are also repeated 
instances where a keeper has saved the light- 
house property and lost hisown. Many heroic 
deeds in connection with the service might 
be related, did space permit. The well-known 
story of the rescue of a shipwrecked crew by 
Grace Darling, a light-keeper’s daughter, and 
the saving of several lives by Ida Lewis are 
prominent. 

The care of light-houses has sometimes in 
past years been intrusted to women, but it is 
believed that Miss Ida Lewis, who is in charge 
of the Lime Rock Light in Newport Harbor, 
Rhode Island, is the only one now in the 
service. The light-house on Fairweather Is- 
land, Black Rock Harbor, Connecticut, was 
for many years in charge of two sisters who 
lived alone on the island and seldom visited 
the main-land. 

As before stated the light-house inspector 
for each district is an officer of the Navy, the 
detail being changed as a rule every three 
years. Heis the disbursing officer, and is 
responsible for large sums of money. The 
Government exacts no pecuniary bond, and 
has never lost one cent intrusted to any of 
these officers. The same will also apply to 
the Engineers who are often required to dis- 
burse large sums of money. 

A very thorough and complete report is 
published annually by the Light-House Board 
containing full details of the work in prog- 
ress and completed during the year, also all 
particulars relating to the removal of lights, 
buoys, and the conditions and needs of the 
different stations, their apparatus, boats, and 
machinery. . 

When we consider that the total commerce 
of the world amounts to 21,048,704 tons (ves- 
sels under 100 tons, and yachts, also the lake 
and river tonnage of the United States not in- 
cluded) and is increasing at a rapid rate each 
year, it will be seen that this department of 
the Government is of great importance, and 
worthy of moreextended notice than has been 
given to it in this paper. 
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BY CHARLES 


REENLAND is acountry that is much 
ZX misunderstood. How many people 

know that garden sauce has been 
raised there ? that flowers bloom in the val- 
leys? that butterflies flit through fields of 
herbage? that mosquitoes are as bad as they 
are on Long Island? that there are comfort- 
able houses with glass windows and lace 
curtains? that many ofthe inhabitants go to 
church ? that thereare teachers and mechanics 
as well as fishers and hunters among the 
people ? and that Lars Moeller publishes and 
illustrates an Eskimo newspaper with a plant 
given to him by the Danes ? 

Yet these things are true, and when the 
summer tourist acquires a more adventurous 
spirit, or a more implicit faith, and the 
Danes will give him permission, he will 
think no more of skipping up to Greenland 
than he does of scrambling over the Rocky 
Mountains, where the climate is equally 


severe, or of coasting Norway, where the 


scenery is not so fine. It is quite possible 
that a big summer hotel at the head of some 
of the southern harbors may be a thing of 
the future and that the heated and weary 
New Yorker may loll about its verandasin 
his tennis suit, inhaling the freshest of 
breezes and delighting his eyes with one of 
the grandest of mountain panoramas. 

The fact is, people in thinking of Greenland 
usually have in mind the Greenland of Dr. 
Kane and Lieutenant Lockwood—the Green- 
land a thousand miles north of the settle- 
ments. They forget that the island extends 
well below the Arctic Circle and that Cape 
Farewell is in the latitude of Christiania and 
St. Petersburg, while Bergen, Iceland, the 
Faroe and Shetland Islands are still farther 
north. The settlements are mostly on the 
west shore, between latitude 60° and 70°, and 
are occupied by Eskimos, Danes, and half- 
breeds, the foreign intermixture amounting 
to substantially nothing. Beyond the in- 
habited district stretches a line ofnoble coast, 
rocky capes, tall mountains, stony beaclies, 
deep fiords with glaciers touching sea-water 
at their heads and breaking off into icebergs 
that, as the currents wear them, take on the 
shape of fantastic and beautiful architecture. 


M. SKINNER. 


Greenland is as long as the United States is 
wide,—perhaps a little longer, for its upper 
extension is not determined,—and to base our 
idea of its climate and conditions wholly on 
those of the bleak regions above the settled 
strip is obviously as wrong as it would be to 
judge the climate of Florida by that of 
Maine. 

The interior of the continent, or island, is 
buried in ice, thousands of feet thick : a solid 
mass overtopping mountains 8,o00 feet and 
more in height, and is therefore like a great 
glacier, of which the enormous ice streams 
that find their way to sea through the fiords 
are mere offshoots. On this ice cap there is, 
of course, no life, but during the summer 
there are magical effects of light and color. 
The Danish explorer, Naussen, recently 
marched across the continent, dragging his 
supplies on sledges, but Lieutenant R. E. 
Peary, of the United States Navy, had previ- 
ously traveled over the ice cap for more than 
200 miles, climbing upon it in the neighbor- 
hood of Disco, and before reaching the desert 
of crystal having to get over a number of 
crevasses that were deeper and uglier than 
any in the Alpine glaciers. Here the snow 
and ice frequently were softened by sun and 
rain, so that he had often to wade through 
ponds and slush, the heat so increasing as 
he descended from his highest point, 7,500 
feet, to the lower country, that when he 
reached the coast he found it less a luxury 
than a necessity to strip to his undershirt 
and loll under a mosquito netting, for the 
thermometer was up in the seventies. He 
took his tent, sleeping bag, instruments, 
camera, and a supply of pemmican, hard 
bread, cranberry sauce, baked beans, and tea 
on a narrow sledge that also served as a to- 
boggan in descending slopes, and that sped 
over the ice like a locomotive when a sail 
was raised to catch the wind. He ‘wants to 
go back and complete the survey of north 
Greenland in this way, traveling along the 
edge of this ice cap, 2,000 feet above the sea. 

Lieutenant Greely while exploring Grin- 
nell Land, only a few hundred miles from 
the pole, suffered greatly from heat ; and 
the moss, the flowering shrubs, the butter- 
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flies gave a summer tinge to the wild land- 
scape. Mosquitoes are a nuisance along the 
coast, breeding in myriads in fenny lands 
beside the streams, but sea captains declare 
that while these pests swarm over their 
decks they refuse to descend into the fore- 
castle : a circumstance that proves the mos- 
quito to have some sense of smell and self- 
respect. The summer temperature at the 
settlements averages about 65° and does not 
often fall below 50°, though chilly fogs some- 
times hang about the coast, but the sun is 
always warm, and as the people are thickly 
dressed it is oppressive at mid-day. The 
trees are too small for either shade or timber, 
but this is less the fault of the climate than 
of the soil, which is dry and stony. In fact, 
most of the soil used for yards and gardens 
is earth from other countries, taken there in 
ships as ballast, and containing vegetable 
mold. At Fiskenaes, however, there are 
plains well covered with grass and moss, on 
which deer like to feed, and they are, there- 
fore, a favorite hunting ground. The musk- 
ox, which is found as far north as men have 
traveled, probably scratches through the 
snow in winter to browse on the herbage be- 
neath it, as cattle do on the Western Plains. 

There are birds by millions, some bears, 
wolves, and foxes heavily clothed in white 
furand countless seals and whales; salmon and 
other food fish abound, and there are no 
snakes or poisonous insects. The cows in 
the villages find grazing in the warm season 
and their stables are well stored with hay 
for the winter. A number of goats and sheep 
have been domesticated here, and at Ivigtut 
there is an immense piggery that supplies 
the populace with all the pork they want, 
the pigs feeding on refuse from a large board- 
ing house, and on a variety of chick-weed 
that grows profusely in that neighborhood. 

In the valleys is a luxuriance of plants 
that burst into bloom as soon as the ground 
begins to clear, so that flowers are often seen 
but a few feet from snow-drifts. A number 
of these plants yield berries for the table, the 
huckleberry growing in great abundance. 
When these valleys are in full ieaf they offer 
a beautiful contrast to thestern and craggy 
mountains that environ them, especially when 
a brook of clearest water sprays along the 
bottom of the hollow, fed from the ice cap, 
whose reflection throws a weird white glare 
into the sky and touches the edges of passing 
clouds as with the blaze of an electric light. 
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Apart from the seal and whale fisheries 
and some coal mining, the industries of 
Greenland are not extensive, though one 
deserves mention, namely, the quarrying of 
kryolite. This name, from two Greek words. 
meaning ‘‘ ice stone,’’ is not applied because 
it is found near an icy country, but because 
of its appearance, which is snow white and 
translucent, although siderite and pyrite 
(forms of iron) and galenite (an ore of lead) 
are scattered through it in sparkling masses. 
The export of this product from the mines 
at Ivigtut, which are the largest, and, in- 
deed, the only ones of consequence in the 
world, amounts to many thousands of tons 
and dollars every year, and employs about 
one hundred workmen besides a fleet of a 
dozen ships. The workmen are engaged for 
two years, but are allowed to go home to 
Denmark or to come to the United States 
to spend the winter. All the kryolite is 
taken to Philadelphia, where it is transformed 
into alum and soda, materials in which it is 
especially rich. The ships employed in the 
carrying trade make two, and in very open 
summers, three trips from Philadelphia to 
Ivigtut, every year. They are owned by 
McKay & Dix, of New York, and are known 
as ‘‘ the chemical fleet,’’ as they bear names 
like Chlorine, Sodium, and Kryolite. 

Excepting the whalers and the govern- 
ment steamers that visit the settlements .to 
carry mails and supplies and take back furs, 
these American ships are the only ones that 
make regular trips to Greenland. Any others 
would require a permit from the Danish 
authorities to make a landing, unless they 
were engaged in exploration, or were driven 
by accident, loss of supplies, or stress of 
weather to touch at some of the stations, and 
this is probably the only part of the world 
where such a rule is carried out in time of 
peace. The reason of it is the anxiety ofthe 
Danes to protect their wards, the Eskimos ; 
for their government of these people, though 
selfish, is enlightened and kindly, and asa 
result, the Eskimos are good-natured and 
tractable. No sailor ortraveler may goashore 
unless he presents a doctor’s certificate or is 
examined by a physician at the settlements 
to make sure that he has no contagious ill- 
ness, and when a communicable disease ap- 
peares in Ivigtut the patients are promptly 
sent to Denmark to await recovery. Liquor 
is denied to the natives, and they are not 
allowed to mingle with the Ivigtut miners, 
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while they always can look to the governors 
and store-keepers of the districts for food, 
medicine, and fuel, even when they have no 
skins to barter for them—for all furs belong 
to the government, and the natives are for- 
bidden to sell them to foreigners. The gov- 
ernors sent out by Denmark are gentlemen of 
executive ability and of culture, usually army 
officers and college graduates, whospeak three 
or four languages. The infrequent stranger 
on their coasts is a welcome surprise and he 
enjoys their marked hospitality. Local busi- 
ness is also attended to by a little body of 
representatives, but these gentlemen seldom 
have much to do. Crime is substantially un- 
known, for the Eskimos are singularly peace- 
able and law-abiding. But one murder has 
been committed within this century, and that 
had some provocation. Churches and schools 
flourish, their influence being stronger than 
when the Moravians planted them ‘‘ on Green- 
land’s icy mountains,’ as their hymn hath 
it. In Upernavik, known among sailors as 
‘*Pennywink,”’ there is a printing establish- 
ment anda famous school. But in spite of 
all the care bestowed on them, the Eski- 
mos are decreasing. A census would proba- 
bly show not more than 15,000 of them. This 
is largely due to the ravages of consumption, 
and this in turn, is caused by their mode of 
life in winter, hived, forty or fifty together in 
lightless cabins of stoneandmud, wherethe 
airis unchanged, and where the cooking of 
fish and blubber fills the single apartment 
with rancid odors. When they leave the heat 
and closeness of these huts to fish, shoot, or 
travel during the brisk chill of the Arctic 
night, they are more liable to coughs and 
colds than they would be if they occupied 
roomy or ventilated houses, such as the Danes 
are building and such as the better class of 
natives are beginning to put up. 

Ocean currents run southward past both 
coasts of Greenland, carrying every spring, 
quantities of the floe ice that covers the north- 
ern seas in winter and bringing bergs down 
as far as the latitude of New England. This 
belt of floe ice, six or eight feet thick, ten to 
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a hundred miles wide, is the only hindrance, 
besides ordinary perils of the sea, to the 
Greenland voyager, and that is not as seri- 
ous as it sounds, for the floes are looseand 
they grow ‘‘rotten ’’ as the summer wears on. 
Then, too, vessels made for Arctic travel are 
heavily sheathed and timbered, so that a 
collision, or even a ‘‘nip,’’ would damage 
them but little. The polar currents and float- 
ing ice keep the sea-board of Greenland 
cooler than it would be otherwise, but a spray 
from the Gulf Stream that enters Davis 
Strait is a slight offset and does service in 
melting floes. The icebergs continue in the 
current, some grounding on the shores of 
Labrador, others floating down to the junc- 
tion of the Gulf Stream and Arctic current 
where the warm water flows over the colder, 
so that they are quickly destroyed, and the 
stones and gravel, that they as glaciers have 


torn from their mountain beds in Greenland, : 


are strewn over the bottom of the sea, form- 
ing the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 

As these bergs are often met in great 
numbers by steamers plying between America 
and Europe, the risks.of a journey to Green- 
land are hardly greater than those of a voy- 
age to Liverpool. To get there, however is 
not so easy. The kryolite fleet is forbidden 
to take passengers. You might go as a 
sailor or a whaler, if you could endurea dog’s 
life, or you can form a party and charter a 
vessel, in which case, after obtaining permis- 
sion of the Danish ;government, always 
willingly granted in such an event, you will 
receive every courtesy from the officials 
except that while they will allow you to buy 
a suit of furs for your own wear they will not 
permit you totakeany seal skins home toyour 
wife. But you can have your suit made over 
after you go back, if she likes the style. 
Greenland is nearer than Alaska, and, as 
soon as the Eskimosaresuffliciently advanced 
in civilization to withstand the temptations 
that white men are apt tothrow in their way, 
the restrictions against travel will be removed 
and the beauties of the continent will be 
seen and admired by thousands. 




















HENRIK IBSEN’S GREATEST WORK. 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


Of Columbia University. 


T was the dramatic poem ‘‘ Brand,’’ pub- 
| lished in 1866, which made Ibsen a 
power in Scandinavian literature. He 
had during the years immediately preced- 
ing, written historical dramas for the stage, 
and had reaped a fair degree of success. But 
it was ‘‘Brand’’ which revealed the fact that 
here was a new and bold spirit, capable of 
penetrating to the deeper depths of exist- 
ence. 

The problem in ‘‘ Brand’’ is one that has 
universal application—and it recurs, in one 
shape or another, more or less emphatically, 
in all Ibsen’s later writings. It is not exactly 
Hamlet’s categorical proposition ‘‘ to be or not 
to be,’ but it is the question of being wholly 
and completely that which you are ; and be- 
ing guided wholly and ¢ompletely by adefinite 
norm and principle of conduct. Ibsen’s con- 
stant accusation against the race is that it is 
mean and pusillanimous ; that it is neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad; but rather good or 
ratherbad. We yield asort of half-hearted alle- 
giance toacode of morality which we dare not 
wholly disregard ; nor do we have thestrength 
of character to incorporate it unflinchingly, 
inallouractions. We choose the middle way— 
the golden mean—showing outwardly respect 
for what we inwardly neglect and violate ; or 
we compromise with God at twenty or thirty 
or fifty per cent, avoiding great and out- 
rageous sins, but indulging with a soothed 
conscience in the smaller. We comfort our- 
selves with the despicable reflection that we 
are, on the whole, better than the average of 
men; and that God cannot in fairness de- 
mand more of us. Otherwise He would be 
under the necessity of admitting that His 
creation was a failure. 

Now, to Ibsen this spirit compromise—this 
halfness, as he calls it—is contemptible be- 
yond expression. It constitutes the grava- 
man of all hischarges. The only curious cir- 
cumstance is that (to my knowledge) he no- 
where states that it is a direct consequence 
and inevitable concomitant of modern de- 
mocracy. I donot for a moment question 
that he sees the connection quite plainly ; 





and his aversion for democracy is, therefore’ 
from his point of view, perfectly rational. 

Brand, the hero of Ibsen’s dramatic poem, 
is a clergyman who accepts the ideal de- 
mand of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, and 
determines to livein absolute accordance with 
it. He is resolved to be wholly and abso- 
lutely true to the call which he believes to be 
from God. The opening scene which I have 
translated from the Norse original will place 
the situation vividly before the reader. Brand 
is represented as being on his way to his na- 
tive village, which lies on the other side of 
the mountain. The Peasant and his Son have 
been engaged as his guides. 

ACT FIRST. 

(Long stretches of snow on the mountain 
plains. Dense and heavy fog; it is raining, 
and dusk.) 

BRAND (dressed in black, carrying a staff 
and knapsack, crawling westward). 

A PEASANT and his half-grown son (who ac- 
company him, some distance behind). 

(The Peasant shouts to Brand). 


The Peasant. Hallothere, stranger, not so fast ! 
Where are you? 
Brand. Here! 
The Peasant. In snow and blast 


You’ll go astray. The fog’s so dense, 
I scarce can see a staff’s length hence. 

The Son. And here are cracks ! 

P. Yes, deep crevasses ! 

&. And every trace of path we’ve lost. 

P. (Yells) In God’sname, stop! No man 
here passes ; 

Frail is the ice from recent frost. 

B. Theara cataract’s dull thunder! 

P. A brook has hollowed out its bed! 
Here is a chasm, dark and dread. 
It’ll swallow us and whirl us under ! 

3. I must go onward, as I told you. 

P. No human power can here uphold you. 
Frail is the ice—thin as a sheet ! 
Stay, death is yawning at your feet. 
A great man sent me. On I plod. 
What is his name? 


His name is God. 
And what are you? 
I am a priest. 
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P. Well that may be, but I, at least, 
Do know, that if you were a dean, 
Or bishop, at the dawn’s first sheen, 
Stark you will lie, with eyes, grown dim, 
If you dare tread the glacier’s rim. 

(Approaches warily ; with persuasion.) 

Now listen, priest, if e’er so wise, 
No man can do what is too hard. 
Turn back. Now heed what I advise! 
One life you have; if lost, or marred 
It is, then pray what have you left ? 
’ Tis seven miles to nearest hut; 
So thick the fog crawls from the cleft 
That with a knife it could be cut. 

B. The less the risk, if dense the fog, 
That jack-o-lanterns make us stray. 

P. But round about are tarn and bog 
And ugly customers are they. 

B. We'll walk across. 

F. On water walk ! 
You do that first, and I’ll believe it. 

B. If faith be perfect, naught can baulk. 
One showed, at least, He could achieve it. 

P. In ancient times, sir, happened that ; 
Now He would perish like a rat. 

B. (Walks on.) 
Farewell ! 

P. You'll lose your life ! 

B. If God has need that I shall die, 
Then welcome cataract, chasm, knife ! 

P. (To his son.) 
Nay, he is madder than a loon. 

Son. (Half weeping.) 
Oh, let us turn, the lowering sky 
Betokens storm and that right soon. 


This is sufficient toindicate the style of the 
poem which is uncompromisingly harsh, 
stern, and realistic, but full of a daring both 
in thought and language which is extremely 
impressive. The Peasant and his son leave 
Brand who, with death before his eyes, pur- 
sues hisjourney alone. Presently the threat- 
ening clouds clear away ; and the clergyman 
safely begins his descent on the other side of 
the mountain. Here, as the morning breaks, 
he meets Einar, a young artist and Agnes, his 
betrothed, who come dancing, hand in hand 
over the mountain plain, finding life all 
laughter and roses. They chase each oth- 
er, like two children, find infinite amuse- 
ment in every thing, and in their heed- 
less mirth are just about to dance out 
over the precipice, when Brand calls to 
them. These two represent the thoughtless, 
happy-go-lucky gayety of youth which takes 
life easily, asa merry game, without troub- 
ling itself about its serious problems. Brand 
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recognizing in the artist a former schoolmate 
enters into conversation with him, making 
him unfold his plans forthe future and satir- 
izes keenly his shallow levity and incapacity 
for serious thought and action. The stern 
judgment here pronounced upon the race 
(primarily the Scandinavian, but no less ap- 
plicable to all other civilized peoples) is full of 
trenchant sayings, and sounds the key-note 
of Ibsen’s philosophy : 


That which thou art be it completely ; 
Not only piecemeal and discreetly. 
Heroic, bright stands the bacchante— 
The sot is but a dilettante. 

Silenus, as a thought, is fine ; 

Not so the toper, drunk with wine. 

Now in this country, try the feat 

To question every man you meet, 

And you’ll find, in word and action, 

He is of every thing a fraction. 

On holidays a little serious ; 

A little true ; a bit imperious, © 

As were his fathers ; somewhat clamorous 
And towards eve a trifle amorous. 
Enthusiast a little bit 

About “the little rock-bound nation,”’ 
When song is heard, as does befit, 

On each convivial occasion. 

But, as I said, of each a little ; 

His faults are dwarfed, his virtues brittle; 
In great and small, in good and bad 

He is a fraction ; and it’s sad, 

Each fraction’s part, the more you dole, 
Will kill and waste the fraction ‘‘ whole.’’ 


This is indeed a formidable indictment ; 
but no one will deny that it applies to mod- 
ern man in general rather than to any par- 
ticular nation. The conditions of modern 
life are peculiarly favorable to the produc- 
tion of these fractional men ; and if the great- 
est good of the greatest number be the aim 
and test of civilization, we ought to rejoice 
that such is the fact rather than deplore it. 
Nature is not lavish of heroes ; and the men 
born with that splendor of mental equip- 
ment which constitutes a potentiality ot 
greatness, are at all times, in a vanishing 
proportion to those who are but moderately 
encowed, who count but numerically—who 
are but one more and very little else. To re- 
quire heroic sentiment or action of this lat- 
ter class is a manifest absurdity. And it is 
this which Ibsen in ‘“‘ Brand”’ is continually 
doing. The very demand itself is to nine- 
tenths of humanity incomprehensible ; and 
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the man who propounds it is judged little 
better than alunatic. But for all that, there 
is, to my mind, something wholesome and 
morally purifying in this stern spirit hold- 
ing up to a paltry and pusillanimous world a 
mirror of an impossible perfection. 

But to return to the plot. The power and 
dignity of Brand’s personality make a deep 
impression upon Agnes, who cannot help 
mentally contrasting him with her fiancé, to 
the latter’s disadvantage. 

Brand continues his descent into the valley, 
and meets the wild and reckless gypsy girl, 
Gerd, who is engaged in throwing stones 
at a hawk. Gerd is an utterly untutored 
pagan creature who follows nature’s prompt- 
ings, without a moment’s reflection. She 
has a certain fine affinity with the sky, sea, 
and the mountains in their fiercest and wild- 
est aspects; and as she is wholly herself, 
Ibsen evidently intends her fora foil to the 
tame and cautious every-day creatures which 
he later introduces. She is nobler to him in 
her mad and savage unrestraint than is the 
Sheriff, tor instance, with his paltry prudence 
and his lax and slipshod notions of right and 
wrong. She seems to represent the old pa- 
ganism, the powers of darknessagainst which 


as a minister of Christ, Brand is to wage war ; 
but even in this capacity she has the dignity of 
her wild completeness which knows no hesita- 
tion between opposing standards of conduct. 

The second act opens impressively with a 
public distribution of provisions to the fam- 


ished peasants. This gloomy valley, pressed 
in the cold embrace of cloud-capped mount- 
ains, is subject to frequent failure of the 
crops, and famine is then the result. The 
greed, the barbaric passions which hunger 
arouses, and the dark, squalid misery are 
depicted with terrible vividness. Einar 
touched by the distress of the people has 
emptied his pocket-book; and the Sheriff who 
is checking off the names in his ledger, as 
the recipients of the gifts come forward, 
calls upon Brand to make his contribution. 
Brand, however, refuses. He regards the 
famine as a judgment of God, intended 
to rouse the people from their spiritual 
apathy. With this stern discipline he will 
not interfere. The Sheriff, irritated by his 
harsh words, incites the peasants to attack 
him. Brand isin danger of being mobbed. 
But at this point, a terrific storm which has 
long been threatening, breaks over the fiord ; 
anda woman who has just landed startles 
F-Nov. 
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them by the horrors which she relates. She 
wants a priest to shrive her dying husband, 
who in a savage frenzy induced by hunger, 
has killed his child, and then attempted to 
take his own life. Brand, though all the 
people declare that it is sure death to attempt 
to cross the fiord in such a tempest, steps 
into the boat and asks the woman to accom- 
pany him. But her heart fails her; she re- 
fuses. Brand then calls upon any man 
present to hold the tiller, while he manages 
the sail. But no man will risk his life on 
such an errand. Then at last, on his repeat- 
ing the challenge, the young girl Agnes steps 
forward and takes her seat in the boat. Her 
lover implores her to abandon so dangerous 
an enterprise, but she scorns his counsel. 
They put off from shore, and amid the breath- 
less sympathy of the crowd finally reach 
their destination. 

In the next scene a deputation of peasants 
comes to Brand, urging him to become their 
minister. Since famine, dearth, and poverty 
have brought them low, there has been a 
dearth of clergy, too, in the parish. The 
deed which Brand has accomplished before 
their eyes has thrilled them and convinced 
them that he is the man they need. He will not 
refuse them spiritual comfort because of their 
poverty. This is the hour of sorest trial to 
the heroic soul. He always has thought of 
himself speaking words of thunder that shall 
resound through the world, arousing thou- 
sands to repentance. Like a giant he will 
stand in the great arena unfolding in all 
men’s sight the powers which he feels that 
God has given him. His work is to be for 
the glory of God and for the benefit of his 
fellowmen. But now he recognizes for the 
first time that there is a subtle vanity in this 
noblest purpose of his life; and he trembles 
lest the spokesman of the peasants shall con- 
vince him that it is hisduty to abandon it,— 
for that would be to him like tearing his 
heart out of his breast. He shudders at 
the thought of that martyrdom of obscu- 
rity to which he would be condemned in this 
dark and remote little valley whence no 
word spoken and no deed done will ever 
reach beyond the ridge of the all-inclosing 
mountains. At the same time he recognizes 
that to the strong man this sacrifice (because 
it would be the greatest of all) is the fiery 
test of his sincerity. But he feels himself un- 
equal to it, and the men depart sorrowfully. 

Agnes, who still clings to him, fascinated 
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by his lofty strength, brings a dawning 
clearness into his troubled mind ; and by her 
promise to share his life with him, wherever 
and whatever it be, facilitates, perhaps, the 
resolution which, however, surely would 
have ripened even without the sunshine of 
her presence. 

While they are yet talking, Brand’s mother, 
ahard and avaricious old woman who has 
spent all her life in sordid saving and accu- 
mulation of wealth, comes hobbling up over 
the hills, seeking her son. Besides her pas- 
sion of avarice, she has one predominant sen- 
timent, very common among the peasants of 
Norway, viz., pride of race. Brand is her 
only child, and she has scraped together, by 
hook and by crook, her hard-earned pelf, in 
order that he may become rich, and by his 
wealth sustain the dignity of the family. 
Like a blow his declaration therefore stuns 
her, that he cares nothing for her riches ; he 
may indeed scatter the inherited gold to all 
the winds of heaven. He tries vainly to 
convince her of her vanity and the sordidness 
of her ambition, and repeats in effect the de- 
mand of Christ to the rich young man : ‘‘Go, 
sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.”’ 


The old woman, however, is not to be 
moved. She is distressed; but she clings 
with her whole soul to the only value which 


life has taught her to respect. And inthe 
end she declares her conviction that God 
will not demand so much of her. He will be 
more merciful to her than her son. 

The painful discussion tends to rein- 
force the conviction which is irresisti- 
bly taking possession of Brand—that here 
lies his duty, here is his work : 

Ah, my festal song is sung ; 

And my winged horse has thrown me: 

But a greater goal is shown me 

Than a flashing falchion swung ; 

Daily drudgery, duty’s toil, 

Consecrate on native soil. 


For no boastful deed of might 

Lifts the race unto the light. 

Not the arousing of rich powers 

Raises upthe soul that cowers. 

Tis on the will that all depends ; 

The will enthralls as freedom sends— 

The will entire—in small and great 

In trifling things and deeds of weight. 

The next scene in which Einar comes and 
demands back his beloved, may be passed 
lightly over. Brand gives her thechoice, and 
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she chooses gloom, privation, and sorrow 
with the strong man rather than sunshine 
and thoughtless enjoyment with the weak 
one. 

The third act represents the parsonage 
plastered like a swallow’s nest up under the 
mountain wall. Three years have elapsed. 
Agnes is Brand’s wife, and a son, Alf, has 
been born to them. A messenger arrives 
from Brand’s mother, asking him to come 
and comfort her in her dying hour; but on 
being informed that she is but willing to 
give up half her property, as a condition of 
receiving the sacrament, he refuses to go. 
It is not hardness of heart or needless cruelty 
which prompts his refusal. The agony 
which he endures is more than indicated in 
his exclamation to the messenger : 


The half? the half? nay all was meant! 


After a while a second messenger arrives 
and offers nine-tenths. But Brand remains 
immovable. You cannot bargain with God. 
Give him your whole heart, without reserve, 
or give him nothing. This is Brand’s ever- 
repeated demand. His mother dies but heis 
not shaken in his conviction that he has 
been right in withholding from her the 
sacrament. 

Inthe next scene the worldly-wise and slip- 
pery Sheriffappears and after some polite pre- 
liminaries urges Brand toleavethe parish. All 
this religious awakening appears to him un- 
wholesome, because it arouses a spirit of 
exaltation and ‘other worldliness’’ which 
is alien to him and with which he does not 
know how to deal. Heroic deeds, he says, 
were well enough in the olden time, but now- 
adays that sort of thing is out of place. ‘‘ The 
war of God’’ which Brand preaches appears to 
him the wildest absurdity. ‘‘God’s war and 
the cultivation of potatoes you wish to com- 
bine !’’ he exclaims, and Brand boldly an- 
swers, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

Amid all his stern and uncompromising 
warfare, Brand has an unfailing source of 
happiness in his wife and child, whom he 
loves with all the ardor of his strong soul. 
A secret anxiety, however, preys upon 
Agnes’ mind. She sits for hours at the cra- 
dle watching her sleeping boy and fancying 
that he does not thrive as he should. A 
visit from the doctor confirms her apprehen- 
sion. The child is death-doomed unless he 
is removed to a milder climate. Here the 
breath of the glacier and the long, sunless 
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winter will soon kill him. The mortal agony 
which Brand now undergoes is mest touch- 
ingly expressed. His first impulse is to 
flee, and he bids Agnes wrap up the child in 
its cloak and prepare for the journey. But 
then the terrible thought occurs to him that 
he who is so stern to others is instantly ready 
to forsake his work when that which is dear- 
est to him is at stake. What is to become of 
the people if he abandons them? The vig- 
orous spiritual life which now is being kin- 
dled round about him, what will become of 
it if he himself proves unfaithful? The vic- 
tory of the powers of darkness which then 
will result, is foreshadowed in the interview 
with the gypsy girl Cyerd who wildly exults 
in the parson’s expected flight. Now Brand 
sees his duty clearly, and with a breaking 
heart bids Agnes re-enter the house. 

In the opening of the fourth act the child 
is dead, and the mother sits disconsolately at 
the window, on Christmas Eve, staring out 
into the church-yard, shuddering at the 
thought which she cannot shake off, that 
her little boy must be cold in the dark, 
frozen ground. She opens the shutter and 
puts a candle where it may throw its friendly 
light out upon the lonely little grave. Brand, 
returning from a journey, finds her thus 
nursing her sorrow ; and rebukes with affec- 
tionate sternness her idolatrous worship of 
her dead boy. God demands her undivided 
allegiance, and the sacrifice which she had 
made would be unavailing if she cannot (in 
the knowledge that little Alflives in heaven) 
break the bonds of her earth-bound sorrow. 
To all this Agnes answers most touchingly : 


God as thou hast bade me know Him 
Is a mighty king and chief, 

How can I dare go unto Him 

With my little mother grief? 


Believing that sternness is the truest 
mercy, he pronounces unflinchingly the 
words which seem to tear open her bleeding 
wound—though they hurt him scarcely less 
than they do her. Then he bids her close the 
shutters and remove the candle. But her 
mind with a pathetic persistence revolves 
about this same idea that the child is cold : 


Let me mourn, oh, let me weep ! 
When I’ve wept, then bid me climb 
Duty’s path, so rough and steep. 
Brand, last night, at midnight’s time, 
Came my child up to my bed ; 


And his cheeks with health were red. 
In his little shirt I saw him 

As with toddling steps he came 

And I yearned to touch him—draw him 
To my breast. He called my name, 
As if begging me to take him 

In my bed and warm to make him, 
For I saw it—do not scold ! 


In the next scene the Sheriff, recognizing 
Brand’s popularity, comes to propose a com- 
promise with him, so that they may work to- 
gether for common ends ; but Brand repulses 
him and does not disguise his contempt for 
his cheap and undignified shilly-shallying. 
Agnes, in the meanwhile, being deprived of 
the consolation of worshiping the grave, 
seeks a refuge for her sore and yearning heart 
in the mementoes of the child, which are 
still left to her. She pulls out the drawers 
in which his toys and clothes are kept, and 
in a tender soliloquy revives each blissful 
memory of how he looked and what he did: 


Here’s the veil and here’s the cloak— 
At his christening they were new— 
This his dress, with pointed yoke ! 
(holds it up, gazes atit and laughs) 
Oh, my God, how sweet! what joy! 
Lovely was my little boy, 

As he sat there in the pew! 

Here’s the shawl and in this packet 
Are his dress and little jacket 

I put on him, when preparing 

First to take him for an airing. 
Then too long it was—I knew it— 
But my boy quite soon outgrew it. 
That I’ll hang up on these pegs, 
Mittens, socks—how sweet his legs ! 
And his hood I here will fold, 
Which he got, lest he be cald. 

It is wadded, new and clean, 

And the silk has kept its sheen. 

Ah, there lies his traveling cloak 

In which I wrapped him tightly, 
That he journey warmly, lightly, 
On that day—my heart it broke, 
When aside I had to lay it. 


(Brand wrings his hands in anguish and says) 
Oh my God, I cannot slay it— 
Her last idol! Spare me, spare ! 
Send another ! 


At this moment a squalid gypsy beggar 
woman enters with a half naked child; and 
Brand sees in this an answer from God, en- 
forcing the painful duty. He now demands 
of Agnes that she shall give all her tear- 
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drenched treasures to this repulsive wander- 
ing beggar. After a heart-rending scene she 
yields ; and the last links that bound herto the 
dust arebroken. Ina brief ecstasy of celestial 
joy she thanks her husband for his sternness 
which has helped her win the last and hard- 
est victory ; but she adds significantly : 


Lift the Word before thine eyes: 
He who sees Jehovah dies. 


Then the reaction follows, in which she im- 
plores him to give her back again the sym- 
bols ofher sacred sorrow. But Brand, though 
the fiery sword pierces his heart, dares not 
yield. The death of Agnes follows. 

Inthe meanwhile the thought, first sug- 
gested by Agnes, has germinated in Brand's 
mind to apply all the wealth he has inherited 
from his mother to the building of a new and 
larger church forthe parish. Theold church 
is a miserable ramshackle concern which 
has neither beauty nor any other dignity 
than that of age. With all his energy he 
applies himself to this task, and builds at his 
own expense a beautiful, new edifice, the 
lofty grandeur of whose proportions shall 
lift the soul toward God. 

At the beginning of the fifth act, the church 
is about to be dedicated ; and Brand, who 
(though he has never sought it) has gained a 
great popularity by his munificence, is the 
hero of the day. A great concourse of peo- 
ple, including all the notabilities of the dis- 
trict has gathered about the parsonage, and 
the festivities are to be opened, in the usual 
manner, with a procession and speeches. 
But amid all this festal clamor Brand feels 
unhappy and alone. The church which he 
has built fails to give the elevation to his 
spirit for which he had hoped. What is it, 
after all, hehas tried todo, in substituting the 
new church for the old, but to compromise 
with God? His soul revolts at the praise 
and the honors which are about to be showered 
upon him, and when the crowd presses about 
him and cheers him, he locks thechurch door, 
throws the keys into the river, and denoun- 
ces as futile and worthless the work which he 
has done. The remonstrance of his ecclesi- 
astical superior, the dean, who (being him- 
self a little man of compromise) is com- 
pletely at a lossto comprehend Brand’s mean- 
ing, contains a keen satire on the Norwegian 
state church—or in fact any official religion. 
He tells Brand that his business as an officer 
of the state, is to save souls by wholesale, 


as it were, but not to bother about individ- 
uals. Acclergyman is an ecclesiastical cor- 
poral who is to maintain a moderately re- 
ligious tone, in acertain parish which the 
state has allotted to him ; and as a sergeant 
conducts his soldiers to church by companies, 
so the parson is toconduct the souls to para- 
dise by parishes. 

Brand is of course filled with an unutter- 
able scorn of such a vocation ; and maintains 
his uncompromising attitude. In a kind 
of religious ecstasy he addresses the peo- 
ple, bidding them follow him out into the 
great church of life. He climbs up the 
mountain-side and the crowd, full of reli- 
giousenthusiasm, follows him. This perpet- 
ual yearning for higher and still higher 
heights is symbolic of the whole tendency of 
Brand’s spirit. Sucha yearning isin its nat- 
ure unsatisfiable. Brand continues this sym- 
bolic flight higher and higher until the crowd, 
growing impatient, curses and stones him, 
and in the end he is buried by an avalanche. 

This is perfectly consistent. No man can 
fathom the infinite ; no man can see God and 
live. The man, of heroic mold, who ventures 
upon an Icarian flight toward the sun with 
the wax wings of mortality, will and must 
perish. This is the truth which seems to 
have impressed the ancient Greeks more than 
any other ; and which A¢schylus and Sopho- 
cles are never weary of embodying in beauti- 
ful symbols. It seems that modern men 
have long since been weaned of this desire to 


measure strength with the gods—to rise to | 


the infinite. Brand, however, issuch a man— 
and he interprets Christianity (which in his 
opinion has been toned down to suit a petty 
and unheroic race) in the grand spirit of the 
old heroic paganism. 

He that is not for Me is against Me, said 
Christ, and a better motto could not 
have been chosen for ‘‘Brand.’’ The bane- 
ful spirit of barter and compromise which 
makes one good deed counterbalance so 
many bad ones—which makes religion con- 
sist in a barren conviction and a little cheap 
emotion on Sundays—that is the spirit, in 
the church and out of it, against which Ibsen 
wages his relentless war. 

The atonement, it must be admitted, he 
leaves entirely out of the question. 

A lack of power, of ability, may be par- 
doned, according to Ibsen ; but a lack of will, 
never. Your spiritual life is either nothing, 
or it is every thing. A half-hearted inten- 
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tion which shrinks from the last and ex- 
treme sacrifice (even though it be life itself) 
is worse than nothing. This is stern doc- 
trine, no doubt, and I cannot believe that it 
is greatly modified by the Voice from Space, 
crying amid the roar of the avalanche which 
buries Brand : 
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He is deus caritatis. 

For the charity which is here predicated of 
God is, clearly, manifested toward deficient 
ability, not toward the shortcomings of the 
will. Ifit were otherwise, the last line of 
this poem would involve a contradiction of 
its whole spirit and tendency. 


FRANCE. 


BY ALBERT DE LA BERGE. 


Translated for '' The Chautauquan”’ from the '' Revue des Deux Mondes.” 


that of silk is the one which does 
most honor to the country and con- 
tributes in the largest measure to maintain 
abroad the renown of its manufactories and 
its workmen. Its silk empire is universal, 


O' all the textile industries of France, 


the products having for a market the entire 
world, and not one of the European rivals de- 
nies its supremacy. 

And its silk manufacture is not only a 
glory to France, but it furnishes the means 
of living to a considerable part of the popu- 
lation, nearly six hundred thousand workers 


finding employment in the different depart- 
ments. The word silk evokes for the great 
world outside of France only the names of 
Lyons and Saint-Etienne, and it iscommonly 
believed that these two great centers are the 
only representatives of this industry; but 
this impression is wrong. 

The raising of silk worms in spite of its 
decadence for the last few years still gives 
employment during at least a month and a 
half of the year to one hundred and fifty 
thousand persons—chiefly women and young 
girls—in the departments of the southeast. 
In the same region and in some departments 
of the center, of the north and east, reeling 
and throwing occupy more than fifty thou- 
sand workers. As to the weaving, there are 
engaged in it an enormous population of 
whom Lyons and Saint-Etienne furnish 
scarcely one-third. 

The number of looms for weaving the 
silk, ribbons, passementeries, braids, and 
all the other productions, has been estimated 
at two hundred and thirty thousand, of 
which the greatest number are to be foundin 
the valley of the Rhore and the Loire, but 
besides these very many are scattered around 
Paris, Calais, Lille, Amiens, Tours, and 


many other cities. If there are added to the 
weavers, the workers who prepare the thread, 
the pattern-drawers, the dyers, the dressers, 
the merchants, the clerks, the mechanicians, 
there would be formed a total of three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. It is not an over- 
estimation, then, to rate at more than six 
hundred thousand the number of French en- 
gaged in the whole silk industry, from which 
they receive annually more than one hundred 
and forty million dollars. 

Sericulture in France, which dates from the 
sixteenth century, is oneof the most original 
branches of its husbandry. A work delicate, 
contingent, ruinous, or lucrative, according 
to the variations of temperature, of a short 
duration, it forms for the greater part of 
the families who practice it, an accessory 
or complementary resource. The work which 
exacts no strength, but great patience, ac- 
tivity, care, and precaution, is carried on by 
women and girls. As every one knows, itis 
not a work of the fields, but a sort of agri- 
culture within doors. 

The operations begin by the hatching of 
the eggs preserved during the winter ina 
cold, dry room. This is done in contriv- 
ancescalled hatcheries, in which the tempera- 
ture is gradually raised from about 62° to 
78°. The hatching takes place at the end of 
twenty-five or thirty days, in April or May. 
The caterpillar is placed upon a branch of the 
mulberry tree and carried into the rearing- 
room, an apartment filled with shelves, 
which is kept at an even temperature and 
well aired. Between the hatching and the 
complete formation of thecocoon which takes 
place at the beginning of June, there passes 
a period of from twenty-eight to thirty-two 
days, during which the worm, nourished 
upon mulberry leaves, changes its skin four 
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times, then makes the cocoon in which it 
transforms itself into a chrysalis. At the 
end of eight days the spinning is done and 
the cocoon can be sent to the market. 
Considering the simplicity of the opera- 
tion, the little capital, and the short time 
required, one cannot help wondering why 
sericulture is not a more wide-spread and 
prosperous employment. It was in France 
for a long time, and still is in Italy, very lu- 
crative; but then and there the conditions 
were favorable to it, which is not the case 
now in France. The sericulturists who re- 
member the ancient prosperity of their in- 
dustry and the good price the silk cocoons 
brought, are convinced that the two elements 
are inseparable. They seem not to care 
about anew demand for the product unless 
there is also a rise in the price of silk. They 
have no idea of what extended production 
can do, but act upon the formula, ‘‘ Produce 
little and sell high,’’ and rest all their hope 
upon the increase in the price of the co- 
coons. Silksconstantly tends to diminish in 
price on account of the constant improve- 
ment in the means of its production and 
the increasing employment of mixed fabrics. 


It isthen by some other method than by a 
higher price for the cocoons that French 
sericulture ought to seek greater prosperity. 
One way only is open to it, that of im- 
provement in its agricultural and industrial 


processes. It has already learned, thanks to 
the methods instituted by Pasteur, to pro- 
duce graine (eggs) of the first order. Its silk 
worms cost it very dear, too dear, but the 
most of them are healthy and vigorous. 
France exports annually into Italy and the 
Orient more than three hundred thousand 
ounces of graine, and this business has be- 
come productive enough to constitute itself 
aspecial industrial department in several 
different parts of the country. 

The French in thesoutheast, likethe Egyp- 
tians of long ago, have passed through an 
extraordinary succession of fat years and 
lean years. It is easy to recall the comfort 
and even the riches which reigned in the 
valley of the Rhone forty yearsago. The 
diseases of the silk-worm had not then come 
to ravage the hatcheries ; the discovery of 
alizarine had not destroyed the madder ; the 
vine, which did not know the phylloxera 
(an insect which attacks the grape-vine), 
bore superb crops. The small husband- 
man possessed fruitful fields and could 
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afford habits of luxury unknown elsewhere. 

All the scourges swept down upon them at 
the same time, the pebrine and flachery (dis- 
eases of the silk work), the mildew and phy]l- 
loxera. The husbandman became discour- 
aged. Hecut down many mulberry trees, 
and neglected planting any newones. So 
the comparatively few left are now very old 
and feeble, and unable to resist parasites and 
insects, cold and drought. The new planta- 
tions set out recently have been used too soon 
so that the trees are arrested in their develop- 
ment. In short the supply of trees is alto- 
gether insufficient both as to quantity and 
quality so much so that the leaves to-day 
cost half as much as the cocoons sell for. 

The winding and doubling of the fibers is 
done in reeling establishments called fila- 
tures, ard form what is known as raw silk. 
The throwing (twisting) of the silk is the 
next process, and it furnishes to the weavers 
threads less brilliant and lesselastic than the 
raw silk, but stronger and more resisting. 

The winding of the silk is a very simple 
process. The cocoon is dropped into warm 
water, which softens the gummy substance 
so that the fibers can be released, several of 
which are reeled together, and form one 
thread of the raw silk. The work is done by 
young girls and women who receive very 
small wages, and consequently the numbers 
willing to engage in it are small. It is esti- 
mated that there are employed now only 
from eight thousand to ten thousand work- 
women. The total production of raw silk 
in France does not surpass at the present 
time one anda half million pounds ; forty 
years ago it was about four and one-half 
million pounds, and occupied about forty 
thousand persons. 

The simple reeled silk does not offer a 
thread strong enough, homogeneous enough, 
to stand the operations of dyeing and weav- 
ing. In order to make it suitable for this it 
is necessary to throw (twist) the raw product. 
The processes which the silk undergoes in 
the throwing mills are winding, cleansing, 
doubling, and twisting. If it is only 
doubled twice or more and twisted, it is 
called ¢vam, and is used for the weft, or fill- 
ing, of silk goods ; if after being twisted, itis 
again doubled and twisted a second time, it 
is called organzine, and is used forthe warp, 
or chain, of the woven goods. 

A moulinage (throwing-mill) to be well 
equipped demands a much more costly and 














complicated apparatus than does a filature. 
Its workers require better discipline and 
have to exercise greater care in the winding 
of the skeins. Work in it is carried on 
throughout the year, while in the filature it 
is all done in a comparatively short time 
after the sericulture harvest. Besides, these 
throwing-mills can buy and work the raw 
silk of foreign countries. It is owing to 
these more favorable conditions that they 
have been able to resist with better success 
the misfortunes attending silk manufacture 
than have the filatures. They produce at 
the present more than six and one-half mill- 
ion pounds of silk a year; the general syndi- 
cate of throwers puts the number at more 
than eight millions. 

Have the looms for the production of the 
silk fabric preserved their old prosperity, or 
have they, too, experienced a decline? The 
truth seems to be that while they are work- 
ing under conditions much more difficult 
than formerly and with smaller profits, their 
production has not diminished ; they still 
yield more than one-third of the silk goods 
of the world. Mr. Pariset, in his recent book, 
estimates at one hundred and twenty million 
dollars the total French production, and at two 
hundred and thirty thousand, the number of 
looms employed. The Lyons silk works 
alone employ more than ninety thousand 
persons. These looms, whose value is estima- 
ted at twenty million dollars, are scattered in 
more than fourteen departments and support 
a population of nearly two hundred thousand 
persons, comprising the designers, weavers, 
warpers, winders, and several other classes 
needed to carry on all the divisions of the 
work. The production at Lyons averages in 
value about eighty million dollars. 

Saint-Etienne ranks second in importance 
inthis industry. Its production in 1889 
amounted in value to twenty million dollars, 
three-fourths of which was exported. About 
twenty-one thousand looms areemployed for 
fabricating ribbons, velvets, and braids, and 
give employment to more than sixty-three 
thousand persons. 

Saint-Chamond is famous for the manu- 
facturing of galloons, braids, and passe- 
menterie. For this there are required one 
million two hundred thousand distaffs, 
worked by six thousand persons, of whom 
five thousand are women. The production 
is valued at five million dollars, of which 
only about one-fifth is used at home. Among 
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the flourishing silk industries must be named 
the manufacture of tulle, blonde, and lace, 
the chief centers of which are Calais, Caen, 


and Bayeux. The making of white blonde— 
done by hand in Normandy—has for its man- 
ufacture in Calais two hundred and ninety- 
seven establishments and supplies work for 
sixteen thousand persons. 

Outside of these powerful industrial cen- 
ters of the valleys of the Rhone, of the Loire, 
and the Artois, silk is an indispensable arti- 
cle for a great number of looms weaving 
mixed goods. We note at Paris gold and 
silver passementerie, gauzes, and other light 
tissues which give occupation to nearly three 
thousand workers ; at Roubaix silk and wool 
mixed goods representing a value of one 
million five hundred thousand dollars; at 
Bohain, Crépy-en-Valois, Breteuil, Troyes, 
Amiens, several thousand looms working at 
hosiery, and at different goods mixed with 
silk; at Nimes, Avignon, Toulouse, Tours, 
Macon, Beauvais, Ganges, Herault, another 
thousand of looms weaving taffetas, tricots, 
waistcoating, and cloth for furniture. A 
careful estimation of the worth of all these 
productions, has been made which shows it 
to be one hundred and forty million dollars. 

It is difficult to estimate the wages of 
weavers in the leading centers of their indus- 
try ; they vary according tothe kind of work 
demanded, the skill of the workman, andthe 
distance from a city. -At Lyons certain ex- 
ceptional workers can earn one dollar and a 
half a day in favorable seasons, while at 
other times they may receive as low as sixty 
or fifty cents. The women, for warping and 
reeling the silk, receive from twenty-five to 
forty cents aday. It would probably be as 
nearly correct as possible to say that the 
average daily pay of the foreman is one dol- 
lar ; that of the assistant fifty cents ; while 
of coursethe mass of the weavers receive less. 
And few trades demand an apprenticeship 
so complicated, or a hand so skilled. 

The weavers are happy in their work and 
are as attached to their native city asa 
mountaineer is to his mountain home. They 
are proud of their profession, and treasure 
up many traditions connected with it. Their 
ingenuity is surprising ; they are constantly 
inventing improvements in the machinery, 
which the chamber of commerce at Lyons has 
the wisdom to recompense by premiums. 
They excelin discovering andovercoming all 
the difficulties connected with the different 
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looms which they are called upon to exam- 
ine. It is said,and with reason, too, that the 
handling of silk fiber induces at Lyons and 
at Saint-Etienne a sort of hereditary skillful- 
ness which shows itself in all departments 
of the work. Astothe designers, one can 
form some idea of their inexhaustible imag- 
ination from the fact that since 1813 there 
have been registered at Lyons more than one 
hundred and ten thousand different designs. 

The weaver in the great centers of silk 
manufacture forms a distinct type of the 
population. Often he is the owner of one, 
two, or three small establishments and has 
hoarded considerable savings besides. He 
regulates his life with great order, reduces 
the cost of living by co-operating with his 
fellow-workmen in the purchase of supplies, 
and in societies for mutual help. He leadsa 
most peaceful life, and carefully raises his 
faniily. His character is.a little mystical ; 
he has philanthropic and generous tenden- 
cies, and inclines toward socialism, but it is 
to a practical socialism and not one of a vio- 
lent or partisan character. Since 1848 he has 


never been known to throw himself into 
party extremes, and during that time he has 


been able to pass safely through many 
stormy financial crises. 

French silk manufacturing meets its prin- 
cipal rivals in Germany, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and the United States. In the 
last two countries the industry is a compar- 
atively recent ore. In a period of less than 
twenty years the great American republic 
has succeeded in establishing a silk trade 
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valued at fifty million dollars. It has ad- 
mirably organized its industry, concentrating 
in the same place the filatures, the throwing 
mills, and weaving establishments. The 
principal manufacturing centers are New 
York and Paterson. 

Thus it is seen that at the present time in 
France, of the four leading divisions of the 
great silk industry—sericulture, spinning, 
throwing, and weaving—two are in a state of 
decadence and two still full of vitality, com- 
bated on all sides, but holding their own with 
valor. Ofthe first two it is only possible 
for one, sericulture, to regain any thing like 
its ancient prosperity. There is too sharp 
and unequal competition in spinning the co- 
coon fiber in several foreign lands—notably 
in Italy, Asia Minor, Bengal, and Japan—to 
allow a recurrence of the old success in the 
filatures. The state might easily come to the 
help of the sericulturists. It could furnish 
gratuitously mulberry plants, could institute 
prizes for the best new plantations, and for 
the finest crop of cocoons; and, as the 
crowning step, it might create in all the in- 
terested arondissements sericulture stations, 
at which all wishing to engage in the busi- 
ness would be sure of finding a good market. 
These measures would amply suffice to ren- 
der sericulture a profitable business while 
they would not in any way detract, as would 
a rise in the value of cocoons, from the earn- 
ings of the three hundred and fifty thousand 
workers who in the great centers of the in- 
dustry maintain the high renown of the 
French fabrics. 


HOME BUILDING. 


BY BYRON D. HALSTED, SC.D. 


i. 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. 

HE location will depend largely upon 

| the occupation of the prospective 
owner. Ifa farmer it will be upon a 

farm. A mechanic must locate somewhere 
near his work and the same is true of all per- 
sons who do business in the cities. After these 
necessities of the case are satisfied, there 
must be a wide range for individual tastes. 
Conditions that please and satisfy one person 
do not another. One loves seclusion and 
shade and is only at home in a forest. 


There are, however, certain points that 
need to be considered whatever the taste of 
the person may be. 

The place selected must be accessible. 
With our present facilities for travel by rail, 
steamboat, street car, and carriage it is not 
difficult to locate the home within convenient 
distance from some center of business and 
source of supplies. In a newcountry like this 
it is less easy to be near the post-office and 
the raiload station; but proximity to these 
is to be thought of by even the pioneer who 
is intent upon building a home out of the 
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original materials that this country furnishes 
him. A bad road and one that is not easily 
remedied will occasion a vast deal of dis- 
comfort to all who may be located along it, 
no matter how well-favored they may be in 
other things. 

It is often best not to locate the house 
upon the main avenue but upon a side street 
a short distance away, wherethere is freedom 
from dust and a better opportunity for pleas- 
ant views from side windows. 

A good road and a proper distance from 
town are nottheonly things tobe desired. The 
purchaser needs to look at the surrounding 
property and note its possibilities. Many 
a person after the payments are made has 
found to his discomfort that he is located in 
a place where tenement houses are thickly 
placed not a halfa mile away and thenoiseand 
smoke of a factory come as a daily testimony 
ofhis hasty bargaining. Calculation, therefore, 
must be made for what possibly may spring 
up around the estate. There is little danger 
in this direction with one who settles in a 
new country. He by purchase can control 
the surroundings and in large measure make 
his neighbors what he desires. 

It must not be overlooked in this connec- 
tion that any pronounced natural scenery is 
comparatively permanent. Thus a lake in the 
distance is quite sure to remain a thing of 
beauty even though not within your grounds. 
A mountain or river in like manner belongs 
to that same common property that is some- 
times very hard to ‘‘possess.’’ If possible, 
therefore, locate nearsome such natural object, 
provided other moreimportant considerations 
are not forfeited. 

An elevated place is to be preferred to one 
on low ground. A point inconveniently 
high for the house is to be avoided. The 
ascent should be easy,—only sufficient to give 
a good aspect and secure fine drainage. If 
the hill is of good size a location only part 
way to the summit is desirable, though care 
must be taken to get the best aspect. This 
should be to the southeast. The importance 
of careful attention to the matter of aspect 
cannot be overestimated. 

Much depends upon the character of the 
soil. It should be deep, rich, and mellow so 
that vegetation will grow luxuriantly. A 
heavy clay soil is a constant source of dis- 
comfort, being sticky in wet weather and dry 
and cracked in times of drought. 

If possible secure a place that has trees— 
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not heavily forest clad because then few if 
any of the trees will be suitable for the lawn. 
The best trees are those that have grown 
singly in open ground and are toughened 
by the tempests of half a century. A few 
such trees are the growth of a life-time and 
it is a great gain if they already grace the 
building site. A house without shelter is in 
so far destitute. If there can be a native 
forest at the rear and somewhat above the 
house with well shaped native trees upon 
either side, the home from the beginning 
will be exempt from sweeping winds. 

The size of the place must be governed by 
circumstances. Where land is cheap itis 
niggardly to have the surroundings of the 
home seem close and confined. In a new 
country there is little excuse for not having 
spacious lawns. The plantings may not be 
all perfect, but do not commit the error of 
failing to provide room for them when time 
and means permit the adornments. 

If only a limited space can be purchased 
it is best to have it in a somewhat triangular 
shape, the broader end with a southeastern 
aspect. Better plants can be grown with a 
slope toward the east and south. The lights 
and shadows are pleasing and the rooms of 
the house are betteradjusted. Ifan old place 
is in mind look well into every detail before 
purchasing. Alterations are very expensive 
and when made are not sure to suit. The 
whole may look like a refitted garment which 
has not lost all the indications of its former 
style. It is frequently cheaper and much 
more satisfactory to buy land without build- 
ings than to fix up an old place. 

There is this, however, in favor of old 
estates, they may have an historic value. 
There is a satisfaction in tracing the owner- 
ship and line of occupants back to some his- 
toric character. This is particularly true of 
homes in old countries. But even in this 
land there are places held very dear because 
of the associations. 


THE STYLE OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

The next thing after having made the se- 
lection of a site is to make a careful plan of 
every important detail. The character of the 
site will decide which of the three leading 
styles of landscape gardening shall prevail. 
The old formal, or geometrical, style sub- 
ordinates every thing to the house and treats 
the whole surroundings as a work of art. It 
deals with lines and angles, high walls, ter- 
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races, symmetrical ovals, curves, raised or 
sunken areas. 

The picturesque, style is the opposite of 
the geometrical and deals with broken lines, 
ruggedness, bold herbage, fantastic groups 
of plants, thatched buildings, dashing water, 
and every thing that is considered a subject 
for the artist’scanvas. The geometrical style 
is garden architecture, while the picturesque 
is the art of picture making and picture 
forming by means of the varied forms of 
vegetation and other natural objects. 

The third style is known as the mixed or 
irregular, in which the geometrical and pict- 
uresque are harmoniously blended. The 
picturesque, or a modification of it, is usually 
most suitable to persons of limited means. 

The house should be in harmony with the 
surroundings as they are to be. A Swiss 
cottage is much more in keeping on a mount- 
ain side or in a rugged ravine filled with the 
roar of cataracts than upon the level prairie 
with nothing to break the sky line except a 
barbed wire fence. A seven story brown- 
stone house all height and no breadth, is un- 
suited to a well planted lawn—acres in ex- 
tent. The house must seem in place and be 
the central point of all ornamental grounds. 
This does not mean that the dwelling should 
be placed in the center of the building site. 
It is usually best to locate the house not far 
from one side and well back from the street. 

A study of the style of landscape garden- 
ing lies at the foundation of home-building 
and intimately associated with this are the 
different modes of architecture. The leading 
principles that should be our guide in land- 
scape architecture are, fitness for the end in 
view, expression of purpose, and expression 
of some particular style. In a home, comfort 
and convenience hold the first place. Fit- 
ness is the prime essential. The expression 
of purpose is that architectural character 
which distinctly points out the use of the 
buildings. A broad veranda and well ex- 
posed chimney tops indicate a home. A 
spire is expressive of purpose when ona 
church, but sadly out of taste on a barn. 
Some costly houses look more like banks, 
asylums, or even jails than restful homes. 
The purpose of every important building 
should be expressed in the structure, ‘‘as in 
literary composition no beauty of language 
can ever compensate for poverty of sense, so 
in architectural composition no beauty of 
style can compensate for want of expression 
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of purpose.’’ Our buildings are sometimes 
lamentably lacking in this principle. Down- 
ing says, ‘‘The most common form for an 
American country villa is the pseudo Greek 
temple ; that is a rectangular oblong build- 
ing with the chimney tops concealed, if pos- 
sible, and instead of a pretty, comfortable 
porch, veranda, or piazza, six or eight lofty 
wooden columns are seen supporting a por- 
tico so high as to afford neither an agreeable 
promenade nor a sufficient shelter from the 
sun and storm.’’ The chimney tops should 
be boldly shown and made ornamental. 
Much of the home-like expression of the old 
English house is due to the curious chimney 
stacks. Next to the chimneys the porch con- 
veys the expression of a comfortable dwell- 
ing. A porch is as essential to a dwelling as 
an introduction and title-page are to a book. 
Expression of some particular style is the 
third principle, and to many persons the 
only one ; for they will violate fitness and ex- 
pression of purpose to architectural style. 


STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE, 


Architecture is divided into two schools of 
design, the classical and romantic. Theclass- 
ical embraces the Grecian style and all its off- 
spring, asthe Roman and Italian. The ro- 
mantic school comprises the Gothic style 
with its varieties of Tudor, Elizabethan, Flem- 
ish, and Old English. In the classical style 
we are led to admire ‘simplicity of forms, 
purity of effect, and grace of composition.” 
In the romantic, irregularity of forms and 
variety and boldness of effect prevail. 

There is an intermediate style of archi- 
tecture, a variation of the classical, that has 
lost much of its graceful character. This is 
the Swiss cottage and the irregular forms of 
the Italian villa. The Egyptian is one ofthe 
oldest styles, characterized by heaviness. 
The Chinese style is known by its curved 
lines, as seen in a tent. 

The classic style was exhibited in its purest 
forms in the splendid temples at Athens. 
The harmony of form was complete and all 
modern attempts to improve upon those 
buildings have failed. The Roman style is 
the introduction of arched openings over 
doors and windows, ‘‘story piled over 
story,”’ instead of the unbroken line of the 
Greek buildings. The Italian style has 
grown up in modern Italy and retains some 
of the arches and columns of the Roman. 
The Italian villa has great irregularity of 

















outline against the sky. The winged roofs 
project at the eaves and balconies extend from 
single windows, and the chimney tops are 
ornamental. From the Italian it is only a 
long step to the Swiss. This is a bold, spir- 
ited style with a low, far-projecting roof and 
rustic exterior. 

The Gothic style is characterized by the 
pointed arch and came into perfect form 
about the thirteenth century, a time when 
the most magnificent churches of England 
and Germany were built: The Parthenon 
and the Cologne cathedral may be taken as 
the two types of the opposing styles of archi- 
tecture. Both were embodiments of a relig- 
ious idea and, therefore, primarily adapted 
to places of worship. There is a lack of fit- 
ness fora home in both the Greek temple 
and the Gothic church. Both styles needed 
to be modified to suit the demands of home 
architecture. The Gothic no less than the 
‘classic style has been adapted to the wants 
of many classes. The Tudor style is an ex- 
cellent modification of the Gothic for domes- 
tic purposes. The roof is bold and may be 
either plain or ornamented. The windows 
are of many forms and sizes and the sky line 
is picturesque. The Elizabethan style isa 
strange combination of the Gothic and the 
Grecian. It is therefore dangerous unless in 
the hands of architects of keen taste. Nearly 
every thing has been worked into this style, 
sometimes with excellent and quaint effect. 

The English cottage is strikingly beauti- 
ful and picturesque. The windows are di- 
agonal and latticed. The pointed gable isa 
striking characteristic, with its projecting 
molding crowned by a shaft. 


STYLES OF GARDENING. 


With this outline of thestyles of architecture 
it remains for us to note which of these are best 
suited to the styles of ornamental gardening 
as seen inthis country. Outside of the formal 
or geometrical style of gardening we may 
claim two prevailing modes, the mixed, or 
what Downing calls the beautiful, and the 
picturesque. We rarely see the old Grecian 
garden, in which every thing is reduced to 
pleasing forms. One-half of the ornamental 
grounds reflects the opposite half even to the 
minutest detail of shrub, vase, or well- 
trimmed walk. It is easy to see that in 
such grounds the geometrical scale is taken 
for the dwelling and the garden is con- 
structed upon the same plan as the house. 
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This style is the most impressive but per- 
haps in the same sense that a red flag will 
attract more attention than a gray one. 
When evergreens are cut into the shape ofa 
bear or a goat they become noticeable if not 
pleasing. When every thing is in harmony 
and elegance prevails, the formal style is 
highly satisfactory. It, however, is not 
suited to this country and but few gardens 
are successfully kept in this style. A cheap 
and unsatisfactory imitation of the formal 
style of gardening is seen when cobble 
stones, whitewashed or otherwise, oyster 
shells, and even old bottles are used as bor- 
ders for geometrical beds, similarly disposed 
upon the two sides of a straight, stone-bor- 
dered walk. It is frequently called Italian gar- 
dening. There are cases, owing to the form of 
the ground, where terraces, etc., may accom- 
pany a Gothic style and with care, skill, and 
expense a pleasing Italian garden results. 

While straight lines characterize the 
formal, or classic style, the wavy line be- 
longs to the mixed, or beautiful, style. 
Grace rather than dignity, smoothness in- 
stead of grandeur, is sought. The style bor- 
rows from every source. any thing that 
yields harmony and beauty. It isa blending 
of art and nature, an intermediate between 
the pure in art and the distinctly natural. 
“Tt has all the grace of nature without its 
ruggedness ; and the refinement of art apart 
from its stiffness and severity.’’ 

It is evident that whatever is beautiful in 
architecture will harmonize with the beauti- 
ful style of gardening. This style of garden 
ornamentation admits of a wide range in ru- 
ral architecture. Some variation of the 
classical style is appropriate. Downing says, 
‘‘In a practical point of view, all buildings 
which have considerable simplicity of out- 
line, a certain complete and graceful style of 
ornament, and a polished and refined kind 
of finish may be considered as likely to har- 
monize best with all landscape where the 
expression is that of graceful beauty—where 
the lawn or surface is level or gently undu- 
lating, the trees rich and fine in foliage and 
form, and the general character of the 
scenery peaceful and beautiful.”’ 

The picturesque style of gardening deals 
with sharp angles and bold outlines. It is 
easy to see that harmony demands that the 
buildings should be a modification of the 
Gothic type or an exceptional form like the 
Swiss that belongs to the classical group. 
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A PLEA FOR HOBBY-HORSES. 
BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


)@ OBBY-HORSES are not re- 


cordedas going into theark 
with the other animals. 
HAL A | But that the race has 
. V4 \ existed in full health and 

“f°” vigor for eons and cycles 
¢ unnumbered, the folk-lore 
of many peoples gives un- 
disputed evidence. Listen for instance, to 
our own revered Mother Goose : 


I had a little hobby-horse, 
His name was Penny Gray. 
His head was made of pea-straw, 
His tail was made of hay. 
I saddled him, I bridled him, 
I rode him up to town ; 
There came a little gust of wind 
And blew my hobby down. 






id 
iy 





Let us consider this classic verse. In the 
first place, the hobby must belong to you, 
individually. ‘ / had a little hobby-horse.’’ 
It is not enough that there is one in the 
neighborhood. It must be your own. 

Secondly. You must not only own it, but 
you must love it well enough to have given 
it a name as well as a local habitation. 

Itsname was Penny Gray, 
Its head was made of pea-straw. 


Rather light-headed, it must be confessed. 
Had that any thing to do with its downfall ? 
Light-headedness is not always an unmiti- 
gated evil. 

Thirdly. Then you must give personal de- 
votion to your hobby. 

JZ saddled him, /bridled him. 


But, nonsense apart, what is it to have a 
hobby, or hobbies? For there is no law 
against driving orriding as many as one can 
skillfully manage. It is to have unfail- 
ing resources within one’s self or with- 
in one’s reach. It is to have a refuge 
from loneliness, a panacea for pain, rest from 
weariness, and surcease from sorrow. It is 


never to be in the unfortunate predicament 
of not knowing what to do with one’s self, 
or how to pass the weary hours. 
oppress him? 


Do cares 
Let him mount and away! 


He will surely forget them in some degree, 
at least, before he has ridden far. 


His head was made of pea-straw, 
His tail was made of hay. 


It is not necessary, you perceive, that our 
hobbies should be cast in bronze, or carved 
from wood, or even moided in clay. The 
cunning artificer can make his favorite steed 
of very slight, and some times, also, of very 
unpromising materials. What can be slighter 
than pea-straw and hay? Yet his master, 
or mistress, ‘‘rode him up totown”’ as safely 
and as gallantly as if straw had had muscles 
of iron and ribs of steel. But 


There came a gust of wind 
And blew my hobby down. 


Well what of that? It had answered its 
purpose ; it had accomplished its mission. 
It does not follow that we must stick to 
one hobby forever. When it is worn out, 
or when we have outgrown it, it is well to 
‘‘whistle it down the wind’’ and hunt up 
another one. A boy’s hobby, it may be, is a 
‘*collection’’ of cancelled postage-stamps— 
perhaps the most utterly useless things on 
the face of the earth ; or a girl’s, the gather- 
ing together of an enormous family of paper 
dolls, cut from merchants’ catalogues or old 
fashion-plates. When the right timecomes, be 
sure the ‘‘ little gust of wind ’’ will blow the 
pea-straw and the hay to the four quarters 
of the globe, and the young riders will shed 
no tears over the catastrophe. 

But whatever one’s hobby is, to be really 
useful it must be something outside of one’s 
daily life and work—something apart from 
the routine of every-day pursuits. It is not 
necessarily play. It may in some instances 
be the hardest kind of work. Rest is not al- 
ways idleness. It is the relaxing of the taut 
ham-string. A literary man’s dearest hob- 
by has seldom any thing to do with litera- 
ture ; whereas the farmer, the mechanic, the 
professional man, even, may find in books 
the one unfailing panacea, the one sure tonic, 
for mind and body. Clergymen are notable 
for their fondness for fine horse flesh and the 
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daintiest of fishing-tackle. The Rev. W. C. 
Prime is not the only divine who loves to 
say, with Peter, ‘‘I go a-fishing.’’ The Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s love of gems, es- 
pecially of the sapphire, that bit of heaven’s 
own blue, was one of his many hobbies. 
He loved to be their possessor, just as he 
loved to own fine pictures. 

I know a household every member of which 
has his or her own special hobby. The dif- 
ferent trails meet and interweave like the 
mazes of some mystic dance. One takes to 
sketching and sketch-book, or charcoal- 
black is always at hand tocatch the fleeting 
impressions of the hour. Another makes a 
speciality of ferns and wild flowers, finding 
an Eldorado in every sunny field or rocky 
hill-side. Another loves birds and butter- 
flies, tracing them to their woodland haunts 
or taming them with loving care. Still an- 
other—paper-dolls out-grown—finds a con- 
genial theme in the study of old Madonna 
legends and in collecting photographs of the 
Mothet and her Holy Child. 

Do you think there is ever any lack of 
something pleasant to talk about in a family 
so constructed? or that it ever need descend 
to petty gossip, or trivial—not to say imper- 
tinent—discussion of other 'people’s affairs ? 

Women, perhaps, need hobbies even more 
than men do, simply because, as a rule, their 
lives are more circumscribed. I will not say 
narrower—for breadth is a word that has 
many meanings. A circle may embrace the 
universe. Yet in spite of all that may be 
urged by ‘‘ advanced thinkers’’—is not that 
the proper phrase ?>—and by the confederation 
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ot women’sclubs sweeping from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, the truth remains that the woman of 
to-day must find her chief interest and her 
chief happiness, just as really as Sarah and 
Rebekah did, ‘‘ within the tent of home.’’ 
She is held there by a thousand ties which 
she would not loosen if she could, and could 
not if she would. Let her have a hobby, 
then, by the aid of which she sometimes may 
break away from her small cares. 

Plants and flowers, especially house plants, 
a bay window, or a little conservatory, may 
be to a woman who loves them well enough 
to take care of them, a very treasure trove of 
health and happiness. For women on the 
shady side of middle life, to whom the grass- 
hopper begins to be a burden, and who find 
long walks a snare and a delusion, I think I 
should say that some little place under glass, 
where they could dig and delve to their heart’s 
content, and which they could make beauti- 
ful with leaf and vine and bud and flower, 
was the very prince of hobby-horses. This 
is emphatically true of brain workers. 

All thiscosts money, more orless, and there 
are those who cannot afford to keep hobbies. 

Haunt the great picture gallery, then, that 
is open to all, without money and without 
price. Make a study of sunsets, or of moon- 
rises, for just one week, and if you have 
not studied them before, you will be amazed 
at their diversity as well asat their splendor. 
No Croesus can buy the pictures with which 
the pauper’s gallery is hung. It is the eyes 
to see that are lacking. The very best hobby 
in the world is the habit of finding perennial 
delight in common things. 


POINTS OF LAW WHICH WOMEN SHOULD UNDERSTAND. 
BY LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, LL. B. 





T is not of women in law, 
women who practice the 
legal profession, that I pur- 
pose to write now, though 
much of interest may be 
said on this subject, but of 
the law which all women 
should know. It seems 
not to be generally under- 
stood that the law assumes 

that every one, man and woman, is familiar 

with the general laws of his and her own 











state, both civil and criminal, and that ig- 
norance of the law is never accepted by the 
courts in excuse or mitigation of any wrong- 
doing or of any business error, however 
serious. Jgnovantia legis neminem excusat, 
is one of the oldest and soundest legal max- 
ims, and yet in reality, law is the one subject 
least studied and least understood, though 
its fundamental principles are simple and 
easy to learn if the necessity for such knowl- 


edge could only be enforced on the public ~ 


attention. 
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It is therefore essential that every woman, 
as well as every man, should have some idea 
of the general principles of all-around law— 
except of course the technicalities of its ap- 
plication in court practice—but there are cer- 
tain lines of information that are specially 
likely to be of value to her, and which she 
naturally looks into first. There is very lit- 
tle law that pertains specially to women, as 
such, before they marry. Our code of laws, 
both civil and criminal, applies to men and 
women alike, and they may hold and manage 
their property in exactly the same way and 
bind themselves and their property equally 
by their contracts, until they marry. Then 
certain changes take place inthe legal status 
and powers of women, which ought to be 
far more generally understood than they are. 
These changes are not nearly so serious as 
they were half a century ago. 

In some of our states the legal disabilities 
on married women have been almost entirely 
removed, but in others the burden still con- 
tinues in greater or lesser degree. I say 
‘‘burden’’ advisedly, for while the old En- 
glish common law disabilities were undoubt- 
edly intended, primarily to protect wives 
themselves, and secondarily to protect the 
public, such fragments of the system as now 
remain in our law, engrafted as it is with 
statutory privileges and powers newly given 
to women, only serve as stumbling-blocks 
in the way of the business world, without at 
all serving their old purpose of protecting 
women. 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
paper to give the law itself on the subject of 
married women, especially since it is now 
almost entirely a matter of statutory law in 
each state, no two of which have quite the 
same code. Further, the law of any state is 
as shifting and changeful as the sands of the 
sea, and no lawyer can rely safely on the 
knowledge which he gained six months ago 
concerning any point of lawin any state ; for 
not only do legislatures sit early and often, 
making and unmaking law with the most 
astonishing rapidity, but courts many and 
various are constantly passing on the laws, 
construing and declaring them so mysteri- 
ously that it is rash to venture a guess what 
any statute may mean until the Supreme 
Court of the state has interpreted it. 

Nevertheless, every married woman should 
look into this subject and learn as much as 
she may of it, andif she gets discouraged 


because she cannot learn it all, she may con- 
sole herself with the reflection that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if any one lawyer knows it 
all either—or any judge, for the matter of 
that. Weare all learning all the time, and 
it is merely a question who knows a little 
more or a little less, which wins or loses 
most of the cases tried in our courts. 

The points concerning which a married 
woman should first inform herself may be 
briefly summed up as follows: Is the prop- 
erty owned by me at the time of marriage, 
still my own, or is it now my husband’s? 
Does property coming to me since marriage, 
by will, inheritance, or gift, belong to me or 
tomy husband? Are the wages or other 
moneys which I may earn mine, or are they 
his, and can I only collect them or can he? 
Are the rents of my houses and lands payable 
only to me or may he collect and use them ? 
Can I give away my property during my 
marriage, and in whole or only in part? Can 
I sell or convey my property during mar- 
riage, or must my husband join with me in 
such sale or conveyance, and do I or does he 
take the proceeds? Can I make contrazts in 
my own nameconcerning my property, and 
to what degree, if any, am I restricted in so 
doing? Can I make contracts for my own 
labor and time? Can I makea valid con- 
tract with my husband, and can I collect on 
his promissory note made in my favor? Can 
I make contracts for my own support and 
that of my family, and to what degree can I 
make such contracts for support as agent for 
my husband, so as to bind him and his prop- 
erty instead of me and mine? In other 
words, is my husband bound to support me 
and our children, and to what extent may I 
purchase necessaries and luxuries on his 
credit? Can I gointo business in my own 
name and form aiegal partnership? Can I 
make a will, and if so, must heconsent to it? 
To what extent may I dispose by will of my 
property, and what portion, if any, may my 
husband claim despite my will to the con- 
trary? IfI leave no will, how much of my 
property may my husband take, and how 
much will goto my children or other kin- 
dred? On the other hand, if I should be 
widowed, what share of my husband’s prop- 
erty can I claim, and do I take such share 
outright, or only the income for my life? 
Does the law in this respect discriminate in 
my favor when no child survives my hus- 
band? If he leaves a will, what claim have 
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Ion my husband’s estate notwithstanding 
his will? Can I act as executor, adminis- 
trator, or guardian while married, or after 
my husband’s death? Ifa worse misfortune 
than that of widowhood befalls me, what 
claim have I for support for myself and chil- 
dren from a husband who deserts me, and 
howshall Ienforceit? Can I keep mychildren, 
or can he take them from me? Can I apply 
for a divorce, and if so, on what grounds and 
by what general mode of procedure? Can I 
obtain alimony and custody of children ? 

All these and many more are questions 
which women are constantly asking of 
lawyers, and many, alas! ask too late. The 
‘ounce of prevention ’”’ is tooseldom thought 
of. Ihave said that every’married woman 
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should have as much knowledge as possible 
on the subjects which I have indicated by 
queries, but if every woman would give them 
some attention before marriage, many mis- 
fortunes might be avoided by taking suita- 
able measures in advance. In states where 
a woman’s property goes in part or wholly 
to her husband at marriage, a pre-nuptial 
contract should be made, settling it on her- 
self and empowering her to dispose of it by 
will; and in many other ways wise precau- 
tions may be taken, if one is not too much in 
love to think of any thing so commonplace 
as property and propertyrights. But inany 
case to know what she may do if she chooses, 
will do no woman any harm, for here as else- 
where, ‘‘ knowledge is power.’’ 


WINTER FASHIONS AND FANCIES. 


BY MARY S. TORREY. 


T seems the ‘‘ most 
unkindest cut of all’’ 
that just as some of 
us have accomplished 
our tailor-made gowns 
and succeeded after 
many effortsin match- 
ing the stripes and 
plaids, so that our backs 
as well as fronts can be 
presented to the enemy, 
Fashion decrees that seams 
are out, and busies herself in 
devising ways ofhiding them. Sheisonlytoo 
successful, and, alas ! her methods can be fol- 
lowed only by a dressmaker or some one who 
has plenty of time and energy to devote to 
sewing. Polonaises 4 la Grecque, garments 
in which the fullness of the skirt is carried 
over the waist line and fastened underneath 
the left arm, are much fancied, but, unless 
the fit ofthe lining and the superstructure are 
faultless, the thing is a melancholy failure. 
Another change in gowns is the gradual 
but sure return of trains for house wear, and 
certainly there they cannot be condemned, 
for they add alike to the grace of a sylph 
and detract from the awkwardness of those 
who have not profited by the Delsarte lect- 
ures. And, by the way, there is much in 
these lectures and in the Jenness-Miller sys- 
tem that we might read, learn, and inwardly 









digest, to the great improvement of our fig- 
ures and health. Even if there is no higher 
end in view, following their maxims will in- 
sure one a better return for what is ex- 
pended upon the wardrobe. It is futile toex- 
pect even Worth to make round shoulders 
graceful. He will cover them up with some 
unique decoration, but proper exercises will 
throw out the chest, and the unsightly pro- 
tuberances will disappear. 

Plaids, made both on the straight and bias, 
will be much worn as well as striped wools. 
with rough effects and cloths interwoven with 
aborderof Astrakhan. Pretty plaid silk stock- 
ings, expensive, but warranted not to fade, 
harmonize well with the first named goods. 
Dark blue, navy, matelot, or whatever name 
it may be called is a favorite color. Long 
coats and wraps as well as short jackets are 
in vogue for winter wear, and the latter fre- 
quently have short vests, cuffs, and pockets 
of kid ; the collar is trimmed with the same 
material, and all are finished with a tiny cord 
of either silver or gilt. 

The fancy for feather trimming is on the 
increase. Bands of feathers figure on the 
skirts and throats of promenade costumes, 
round the arm holesand necks of low bodices, 
and even toques and muffs are made entirely 
of them. Feather boas, two yards long, 


and necklets fastened with a clasp or ribbons 
are in demand. 
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Ultra fashionables consider glacé kid gloves 
de riguer for the street, but Suéde still holds 
the fancy for evening wear. Castor gloves 
intan and gray and the heavy flat-stitched 
kid are capital for winter use. 

The most stylish shoe, for walking, is a 
high buttoned black kid, or, if preferred, one 
with cloth uppers. Colored uppers should 
not be chosen unless one can afford to match 
each costume. In evening shoes there is 
something very dainty and novel in a kind of 
silver kid, which, like the seamless glove, 
promises to be fashionable. Moliére shoes 
with a large flap and square toes, in black 
and tan, black satin slippers, showing the 
open-work front of the black stocking, are to 
be worn. 

Felt hats are shown in all shapes and 
colors, toques, turbans, and a large brimmed 
model for young girls. Birds, and a good 
many of them, areused for decoration. Bun- 
nets are a trifle larger, and very beautiful 
some of themare, gray bonnets for gray suits, 
heliotrope for a gown of the same, and black 
as a base when the bonnet is to be worn with 
several costumes. 

There is a kind of plaid serge, close 
texture, that makes up very prettily for an 
aqua scutum, and hasthis advantage over the 
Mackintosh, that it does not look out of place 
if the sky happens to clear. They cost, 
when home-made, one-third the price of a 
first quality waterproof, and inferior grades 
are not worth buying. This plaid is war- 
ranted waterproof, and from experience I 
know it will keep out any thing, except the 
pitchfork and cat and dog rainfall. There 
are also waterproof gaiters, buttoning high 


over the ankle, and with these tucked under 
the overshoes, women ought to beable to face 
any storm. 

Quantities of lace are used on evening and 
dinner dresses, in cascades upon the skirts, 
and shell plaiting (coquilles) on the bodice. 
All have ruffles or plaiting at the bottom, 
and the great increase of decoration appears 
to give substance to the harrowing report 
of the return of the crinoline. We feel re- 
lieved, however, by the assurance of the men 
dressmakers, that the hoop will remain in 
deserved oblivion, and though evening gowns 
will be more bouffant, the riding habit style 
will continuein high favor. 

The hair is generally simply arranged, and 
when the head is prettily shaped, we see the 
fashions of ancient Greece and Rome repro- 
duced. A comb, made of three rings, has 
been devised for making the ‘‘ number eight”’ 
twist, and it assists the manipulation of the 
knot@and keeps it in place. No prettier ar- 
rangement for gray hair can be found than 
the pompadour style, andif there is a natural 
wave, so much the better; if there is not, 
even the most refractory locks can be per- 
suaded to curl, without the application of 
heat, by using ‘‘electrine’’ before rolling up. 
Too much cannot be said against the practice 
of tinting the hair ; doubtless it would im- 
prove many of us to have golden or auburn 
hair, but as nature has seen fit to give us a 
common-place brown, let us stick to what is 
natural, consoling ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that sooner or later the dyeing will show; 
for as the roots grow out there is a distinct 
line of the original shade that stands out in 
bold relief. 


A CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENT. 


BY HARRIET CARTER. 


y And you madeita suc- 
cess? Now tell me all 
about it from the be- 
ginning.”’ 

My friendand I were 
having our first quiet 
visit after a long sepa- 
ration. She hadcome 
to visit me from a small Western city where 
for the last few years she had been employed 





in one of the offices of a large publishing 
house. In her occasional letters she had told 
me something ofa housekeeping scheme in 
which she and some of her associates had en- 
gaged, and over which she was enthusiastic ; 
and it was of this we had just been speaking. 

“‘A success? Yes, indeed, itis! So much 
pleasanter in every way than boarding! We 
all find a freedom in it and a sense of comfort 
to which one is totally foreign when domiciled 
in the house of another as boarder, and——’’ 
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‘‘ Well, but before telling me all the ad- 
vantages and enjoyments of the plan,’’ I in- 
terrupted, ‘‘please give me the plan itself. 
I can't bear to have any oneplunge zz medias 
ves. So start square.’’ 

‘The same old Miss Methodical as ever, if 
you are the mistress of a house and the 
mother of a family,’’ sherejoined. ‘‘ Well, to 
suit your fastidious requirements I'll try to 
lay my story out bylineand plummet. Only, 
this being the case, you must not make me 
lose my bearings by interruptions. So, no 
questions, if you please, till I am through.”’ 

And my friend detailed the following ac- 
count : 

‘‘ There were five of us thrown together in 
our work. We had already taken care of 
ourselves so long that each one had grown to 
be quite a business woman and had acquired 
that self-reliance and independence which are 
necessary to make work a pleasure. We 
proved to be a congenial company and very 
soon became fastfriends. Being members of 
the same church and entering the same social 
circle, it seemed as ifevery thing conspired to 
unite our interests. In private life alone we 
were entirely separated, four of us boarding 
—scattered about in different places—and one 
keeping house with hermother. Happening 
one day to read something about co-operation 
in housekeeping, the happy thought struck 
oneofour number that we might combine 
and make a practical test of the plan. The 
first time we were all together she proposed 
the scheme, which was greeted by the hearty 
approval ofall. It was then just in the time 
of the holidays, and immediately we began 
making preparations to put the project in 
operation the following spring. 

“To have the advantages of a well- 
arranged kitchen, pantry, and dining-room, 
and avoid the inconveniences which small 
families requiring little room so often have 
to undergo, the mother of the one who did 
not board, had taken a large house and was 
letting out rooms. It was decided that two 
of our number should rent these rooms, each 
taking two, and furnishing them herself. 
The other two girls found pleasant quarters 
already furnished in houses near by. 

‘*Combining our possessions, for each had 
something in the line of decorated china, odd 
spoons, and other articles both ornamental 
and useful, we took an inventory, and then 
together bought what was necessary to finish 
fitting out the establishment for a family of 
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six. For the furnishings already in those 
parts of the house to be used in common we 
were to pay a fair rent. 

‘‘Andthe first of May saw us fully launched 
in our enterprise. That wasthree years ago, 
so we have given it afair test, and I know 
whereof I speak. 

‘* By the greatest of good fortune we have 
been able to secure a most competent girl for 
the kitchen, one who takes as much pride in 
her department as we do in the entire house. 
She manages the whole work, excepting that 
we hire a woman one day in the week to do 
the washing. 

‘‘The mother simply became the mother of 
us all. She does the buying, keeps the ac- 
counts, regulates the expenses, and looks 
after things in general; and chaperones, 
counsels, and cares for us all. 

‘““Yes, I see the question in your eyes, 
you want to know about theexpense. After 
the extra bills connected with starting the 
enterprise were met, and we were fairly 
settled down, the average monthly cost to 
each one came to about tweaty-five dollars, 
never more than that, and usually less by 
quitea little. And this includes the whole 
cost of living,—board, washing, rent, fuel, 
lights, all the expenses shared in common as 
well as those connected with our separate 
rooms. This is at least as cheap as one could 
live in any good boarding-house where 
every thing is found, to say nothing of the 
pleasure in not having to be cooped up in 
one room. 

‘‘ We might economize more than we do in 
many ways ; as, for instance, we could make 
one common parlor do forusall. Butin that 
way we should deprive ourselves of much of 
our individual independence. Asthisis forall 
ofus our only home, during almost the entire 
year, we prefer to make it in every way, at 
once as cozy, as comfortable, and as free as 
possible. With common dining-room and 
kitchen, private parlor and bed-room, each 
one feels as if she was mistress of quitea 
house, in fact, has all the room she wants. 

‘We might increase our number, and in 
this way reduce expenses. Several ‘single 
women’ engaged in teaching and other 
occupations, attracted by the comfort and 
enjoyment of our home, have at different 
times wished to join our number. Butto 
admit them would spoil the family-like nature 
ofthe arrangement. As it is now we can 
at any time talk over interests connected 
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with our employment with perfect freedom ; 
and in arranging our goings and comings we 
have to suit only the times and conveniences 
of our own offices. Any outside member 
would throw a restraint over us in these par- 
ticulars. But we say to all of those who have 
grown discontented with the only home 
usually open to lone, self-supporting girls and 
women—the boarding-house—‘Form your 
own little company and go and do likewise.’ 

“It is a rule in our establishment that any 
one is at liberty any time to invite her friends 
to visit her. We occasionally make small 
tea parties and dinner parties, and more 
rarely venture on a larger evening company. 
In this way we keep even with our social 
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duties, and are saved the mortification of 
always being the recipients of favors which 
otherwise we could not return. In all of our 
entertainments the double parlors, which 
serve as the private rooms oftwo of our num- 
ber, are thrown together, and,——well, ‘if 
I do say it as shouldn’t,’ when all have 
added their contributions to the decorations, 
we feel quite proud of our home, though it 
is very simply furnished. 

“Now will you let me finish what I 
was about to say when you interrupted me? 
And—we all say that we could not be hired 
to go back to boarding. Our plan of living 
is at least the next best thing to being estab- 
lished in a happy home of one’s very own.”’ 


THE PARAPHERNALIA OF AN IDEAL KITCHEN. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


HE kitchen is a vitally 
important department 
of the home and of the 
domestic economy. Its 
furnishings and appur- 
tenances have come to 
be quite as interesting 
to mater familias as the 
more artistic and delicate fixtures 
of her drawing-room. 

Weare no longer satisfied to lo- 
cate our kitchens in the most undesirable 
corner of the house. We demand ample light, 
sunshine if possible, and justly, too, for the 
very light itself is inspiring to the worker, 
bringing out a bright touch of color here and 
there, a pretty curtain, or a row of attractive 
ware upon the dresser ; it will stir up cheer 
and breed content in the minds of those 
whose lot is cast in this work-a-day room. 

If we would look for ready hands and will- 
ing hearts in our kitchens we should make 
them pleasant and inviting for those who 
literally bear ‘‘the burden and heat of the 
day,’’ in this department of our homes where, 
emphatically, ‘‘ woman’s work is neverdone.”’ 

We do not believein large kitchens, nor yet 
too small, for every ‘‘comfort and conven- 
ience of life’’ can easily be hadin one of 
medium size. Nor do we believe any floor 
covering is quite as satisfactory as the white 
pine floor itself kept as spotless as the deal 
tables of our grandmother’s time. This may 


seem tosome an old-fashioned idea, but there 
is no beauty in half-worn linoleum, oran oil- 
cloth, with mats ever ‘‘ at sixes and sevens.”’ 

First and foremost in the paraphernalia of 
a well-equipped kitchen is a good range, 
portable or otherwise, in good order and well 
fed. There is no real economy in a poor fire 
at any time. Intelligent management in this 
matter means a common-sense use of coal, 
and prevents the waste of it, and, given the 
materials, there isno emergency ofaculinary 
nature that a bright cook cannot over-ride 
with the help of this one indispensable. 

As to kitchen utensils of all kinds it is 
needless to refer to the ‘‘ first law of heaven,’’ 
or to repeat the worn old adage regarding 
the trait that comes ‘‘ next to godliness,’’ 
but it is no wonder at all that George Eliot 
‘loved a clean kitchen.”’ 

Of materials, food, and implements for 
kitchen use, it is an old, old story, but still 
very true, that ‘‘ the best is really the cheap- 
est,’’ will last longest, give the most genuine 
satisfaction, and in this ‘‘tast age’’ when 
so much is required and expected from this 
department, every aid that conduces to ease 
and rapidity of labor should be liberally pro- 
vided. If artisans like the builder and the 
plumber require the best and most approved 
tools for their work, much more should those 
who manipulate the affairs of the kitchen. 

To come down now, literally andreally, to 
homely, ‘‘hard pan,’’—copper ware, tin- 
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lined, is far and away beyond all other 
material, for pots, kettles, and pans. It will 
long endure severe usage, is easily kept 
bright and the shining rowsof varied shapes 
and graded sizes form an imposing part of 
the paraphernalia of the kitchen. 

Costly it is, too costly for some; then the 
heavy block tin is preferable to the many 
patent wares found in the market. It looks 
like silver when well:cared for, and can be re- 
newed at little expense. A marble top pastry 
table, of good size, is one of the kitchen neces- 
sities, and we need, too, a generous supply of 
thesmaller yet important implements, --ladles, 
strainers, parers, corers, graters, French 
knives and knives that are not French. 

As a good cup of coffee is the prime item of 
our breakfast, the roasted Java beans should 
be ground in the home kitchen to be sure of 
no admixture of roasted oats and peas. To 
this end we must have a coffee-mill, simple 
and substantial in construction, screwed in 
a convenient place tothe wall. Thisis better 
than most of the new patent arrangements. 
At all events, ‘‘there is a place for it, and it 
is always in its place.’’ And then our 
‘Eureka ’’ which seems to combine the good 
points of all other coffee pots, gives the pure 
article, a delicious morning cup, “fit to set 
before the king.’’ 
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There are few new inventions of kitchen 
utensils that after continued trial, prove 
worth using. Nowand then some new device 
comes to the front, but it gets out of order 
easily, is apt to be short-lived and is gotten 
up only for pecuniary gain. A notable ex- 
ception is the ‘‘Dover’’ egg-beater, a sim- 
ple contrivance that has been many years in 
the market. It will froth the whites of eggs 
in three minutes, perfectly, while the old way 
of using a fork requirestwenty. It will bring 
a batter at once to feathery lightness, will 
whip the cream for our coffee, berries, and 
puddings, beat our sauces, and help to make 
ready our creams and ices for the freezer. In- 
deed there are few more useful little helpers in 
the paraphernalia of a well-furnished kitch- 
en than this diminutive tool, this simple, un- 
pretending little ‘‘ Dover.”’ 

But even with the assistance and benefit of 
the many every-day conveniences and appli- 
ances, the duties in even an ideal kitchen are 
laborious at best, and all possible aid and 
advantage should be extended to those who 
are responsible there. 

These plain domestic matters are homely 
but important ; for well managed, they con- 
duce in a wide degree to the healthfulness, 
the comfort, and the happy atmosphere of 
the home. 


THE PRO AND CON OF THE CHURCH SUPPER, BAZAR, AND FAIR. 


PRO 
By Mrs. S. M. I. Henry. 


AN the church supper be 
a ‘‘means of grace’’ or 
must it stay among 

. things so profane as to 


7 


a. 4S y defile the House of God? 
yy One delightful memory 


j of a church with which 


I was connected for 
years, is that of the 
regular Friday evening tea 
in the church dining-room, 
. * 3 and the social hours that 
| ' followed in the parlors. No 
occasion furnished better 
opportunities for practical Christian work. 
This supper was not a money making de- 


vice, nor was the social a mite society ar- 
tangement. The purpose of it was the 
cultivation of acquaintance and of social 
gifts, for promoting harmony, for extending 
hospitality to strangers, and last, but not 
least, making an opportunity for that per- 
sonal Christian work which is essential to 
the success of the pulpit. 

With other announcements on Sunday 
morning always came ours, and every new 
pastor soon learned the importance of it. 

Six ladies provided and served the tea, 
each time ; a reception committee dispensed 
whatever of formality the courtesies of the 
evening required, and the active working 
force of the church was expected to be pres- 
ent, alert, full of tact, consecration, and zeal 
for Christ and souls, to do whatever the oc- 
casion permitted in starting the life of some 
guest toward the right. 
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A new church was built, and in the plans 
of the architect, just as special reference was 
had to this arm of service as to the Sabbath- 
school or choir. 

Our rooms were at the top of the house, 
over the Sunday-school and class rooms, on 
the same level with the galleries. First you 
entered a reception room furnished with ac- 
commodations for retouching the toilet, and 
rows of compartments for wraps and hats. 
From here you passed to the large parlor 
and galleries,—the pastor's study, library, 
and reading room. Pictures were upon all 
the walls, easy chairs scattered everywhere, 
a fine piano in a corner, and just across was 
the dining-room. 

Supper was served from 6 to 8 o’clock for 
which a price was charged, alike to all, suf- 
ficient to cover the actual outlay, but small 
enough to be, in itself, an inducement toa 
shop-girl or newsboy. 

The partition between kitchen and dining- 
room was fitted with closets and drawers, 
opening from either side, in which were 
aprons for those who served, towels, and ta- 
ble linen,—in fact every thing that would be 
found necessary in preparing and serving 
supper for a large company. 

The larder had always in stock such sup- 
plies as have good keeping qualities,—flour, 
sugar, vinegar, spices, salt, pickles, canned 
goods of all sorts, coffee, tea, soap. 

The milk-man had a fixed habit of stop- 
ping there on Friday morning, and always 
found a clean pan standing turned down on 
the table waiting for him. And when the 
janitor put the roomsin order on Saturday he 
laid the coal fire in the kitchen range ready 
for lighting. 

Cold meats and bread and cake were 
brought from home, so when the ladies came 
on Friday and had hung their wraps in the 
closet, all they had to do was to open the 
drawer, take out aprons, consult as to the 
menu, and make use of the supplies which 
were at hand, justas in any well-ordered 
kitchen and pantry. 

These Friday evening arrangements were 
in harmony with the fact that the house was 
the dwelling-place of the Eternal Father of 
all, that the children who were staying at 
home and taking care of things should not 
forget the rights of the prodigal son and 
daughter, nor the hospitalities that were to 
be dispensed IN HIS NAME. Further, in 
view of the fact that we had been created with 


instincts which led us naturally to desire to 
eat and drink, to talk and laugh and sing to- 
gether, and as so much of evil comes from 
indulging these propensities amid unprofita- 
ble surroundings, as man can no more live 
alone by the Spirit than he can live by bread 
alone, because the saloon and house of sin 
tempt men and women, by the things which 
they can eat and drink, and say and sing,— 
because of all these facts it behooved us then 
as achurch, and it behooves all churches every- 
where, totake advantage at least oncea week, 
of the necessities of eating and drinking, and 
of the cravings of the social nature, to use this 
ministry which may give the opportunity 
to lead the uncouth and impure to refine- 
ment of manner, and on to purity of thought 
and habit, by the way of the church tea and 
social, to the pew, the altar, and the table of 
the Lord. 

The order of human development seems to 
be first the body, then the spirit ;—and any 
system of ethics which ignores the physical 
and social nature, and thosethings by which 
appetite may be made a source of weakness 
or strength, is unsuited to the needs of a race 
like ours. 

We have an increasing class of floating hu- 
manity, those who must eat at hotels and 
restaurants ; whose society is such as they 
can pick up from among those who are not 
afraid of being contanimated by ‘‘ question- 
able people’; and any church methods 
which fail to recognize these, are both too 
short and too narrow to cover the demands 
of our time. 

It is not beneath the dignity or sanctity 
of the church to enter the lists with the sa- 
loon, the billiard hall, the theater, or the 
dance, in the race for purity of thought and 
custom, to say nothing of the salvation 
which is at stake. ‘‘ But,’’ says one, ‘‘cook- 
ing and eating are so gross, so sensual !”’ 

And what shall we do then? 

Because they may become so gross and 
sensual and vile, it is the duty of the church 
to move out into the kitchen and dining- 
room, with the whole power of the gospel ; 
and by the influence of religiously prepared 
food, and tables set with the dainty touch of 
aspiritualized tasteand beauty, and by theex- 
ample of correct and cleanly habits of eating 
and pure social forms, teach that part of the 
Gospel which shall help make the homes 
about us an auxiliary of the church. 

‘‘ But totake such things intothechurch !”’ 
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exclaims some one. ‘‘Our weapons should 
be spiritual, not carnal.’’ 

True, but it is the motive which is back of 
our cooking and eating which decides 
whether they be spiritual or carnal. If the 
church supper is for the purpose of making 
money, theservice becomes drudgery,—of the 
earth, earthy; butif it is all that we may 
thereby start a soul in the way of life, or 
keep a tempted one from falling, it is as 
truly spiritual as the utterances of the prayer- 
meeting. 

We may cook religiously, or pray sinfully. 
One may ‘‘backslide’’ in revival work or 
grow in grace all the year round over a hot 
cook stove or a blacksmith’s anvil. 

The inheritance of the church is being 
filched from her by the vices of the day. 

The souls of humanity arehers. She must 
hedge them about ; must go out of the usual 
routine of service to win them, or become 
the victim of a system of robbery which will 
leave her bankrupt as to men and money, 
intellectual and spiritual power. 

God has so ordained that if Christ gets out 
to the restless, fevered, heart-sick masses to 
teach them the true way to the things they 
are dying to find, the church must prepare 
the way before Him; and among the best of 
these preparatory devices is the church sup- 
per and social as I knew it in that dear old 
Houseof God. 


By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


From the old-fashioned donation party, 
whose purpose was to help the church funds 
by increasing the salary of the pastor, to the 
modern church bazar the stride has been a 
long one. The donation party was generally 
an unmixed blessing to the donors, whose 
gift, whether of dollars or doughnuts, brought 
the happy consciousness of a debt well paid. 
If the donation party was not an unmixed 
blessing to the pastor’s family he had the 
satisfaction of knowing it was ‘‘ more blessed 
to give than to receive,’’ and, as the rest of 
the year he had most of the giving and _lit- 
tle of the receiving to do, turn about is fair 
play and he ought to be grateful that his pa- 
rishoners could take their share. 

We are all looking for that good time com- 
ing when the privilege of supplying the 
financial needs of the church will be so appre- 
ciated that the periodical necessity for women 
to rouse themselves to aid in this direction 
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will no longer recur, but, until the day when 
piety reaches even tp the pocket, we question 
whether there are better methods by which 
womien can increase the church funds than 
the so-called church supper, the summer pic- 
nic, and the winter bazar. 

Certain advantages apply equally well to 
all three, and, chief among these may be 
named the fact that they afford such oppor- 
tunities for the entire membership of the 
church to become acquainted as no other so- 
cial reunion is likely to bestow. It is quite 
possible to carry on the religious, mission- 
ary, and charitable meetings, the occasional 
receptions and other social entertainments, 
and yet to allow each little set and clique in 
the parish to keep itself largely to itself. In 
all of these there is a purpose either to secure 
or to give individual benefit and enjoyment, 
but it needs the united purpose,—that all 
should be bent on accomplishing some one 
object in order to secure genuine good- 
fellowship and sociability. Mrs. Smith who, 
perhaps, would never have been invited to 
eat Mrs. Jones’ cakein Mrs Jones’ own house 
would be invited by Mrs. Jones to bake un- 
limited cake for the church supper. 

In the supper or bazar the only road to suc- 
cess is a genuine co-operation. Everybody 
then wakes upto the fact that everybody 
else can do something, and every one, of how- 
ever little consequence, must be persuaded 
to do her utmost and her best. The women 
who put on their aprons and stand behind 
the screen and butter sandwiches or wash 
dishes for halfa day, have a common meet- 
ing ground thereafter, though one lives in 
the brown stone front on the avenue and the 
other in the little wooden house in a back 
street. The women are drawn together in 
preparation ; drawn together still more closely 
on the occasion of the supper or the fair, and 
the sense of joint effort and joint success in 
acommon cause makes often the strongest 
tie between the women of the church. 

The same thing may be claimed for the 
young people. The bazar is an occasion of 
special sociability. The summer picnic or 
the excursion affords exercise for courteous 
gallantry on the part of everybody who would 
like to show a kindness. The best qualities 
lying dormant in wunneighborly church- 
members are brought into play. From lov- 
ing the cause they learn to love each other, 
and the sum of money raised by the united 
efforts of the women of the church helps just 
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as much in the fund and a great deal more 
in the heart than the same amount sub- 
scribed by the members or collected from the 
pews. 

Aside from the growth in acquaintance and 
sociability and the advantage to the fund, we 
must claim for the bazar and the picnic and 
the supper the advantage of being an edu- 
cator to the women of the church. As we 
said before, those women who are timid 
or too poor to feel that what they can do is of 
any importance, and who ordinarily do no- 
thing,are led tomake suchefforts as givethem 
the prominence which they deserve. It is 
worth a great deal to a woman to be made to 
try to do her best, especially if she has been 
in the habit of thinking she could do no- 
thing. This applies equally well to timid 
and sensitive girls or to young men who 
would always keep themselves in the back- 
ground, unless dragged forward by being put 
upon one or another committee when, stimu- 
lated by the confidence reposed in them, they 
surprise themselves and everybody else by 
accomplishing so much more than could 
have been foreseen. It is the drawing out 
ofthe helpful energies of the women of the 
church, that is of quite as much importance 
as the drawing out of the money from the 
pockets of those who may be beguiled by 
womanly devices to give money for church 
purposes which otherwise would be with- 
held. It is in human nature to love the 
thing for which we take some trouble, and 
whether it be pin-cushions and crazy-quilts or 
some higher object that occupies our energies, 
the highest value of the effort is that hearts 
as well as hands are interested in supplying 
the church’s need. 

If it is true, then, that love of the church, 
and love of each other, and the discovery of 
unused powers, and their application in un- 
accustomed lines of doing good, and genu- 
ine sociability and good feeling may a// be 
counted upon as the results of efforts of this 
class, and if besides all this we can feel that, 
rightly conducted, they prove a most valu- 
able addition to the revenue of the church, 
we may legitimately turn our attention to 
the practical methods of conducting church 
suppers, fairs, picnics, excursions, so that 
the church may reap these beneficial results 
in the largest measure. Many hints as to 
different methods pursued in different com- 
munities might be added had we not reached 
the limit of our space. 


CON 
By Emily Huntington Miller. 


MEN ask, very reasonably, where the profit 
of the church supper or fair comes in when a 
woman, who would not think of subscribing 
a dollar, bakes a cake that costs seventy-five 
cents, and makes herself ill in doing it, and 
then expects her husband to pay fifty cents 
for a bit of it and a dish of ice-cream that 
some other woman has donated, that out of 
the whole the church may receive twenty- 
five cents. The man declares he would 
sooner pay five dollars out of his pocket than 
have his wife earn it in this fashion, yet 
when it comes to the test it usually happens 
that he does zot pay it out—he means some 
other man’s pocket, having already done 
what he considers his fair share. Moreover 
this same good man and his fellows will vote 
for new carpets and cushions, or church and 
parsonage repairs, and blandly ask the Ladies’ 
Aid Society to furnish a certain amount of the 
money. Pray, how are they to get it except 
by this very costly method whose fallacy he 
ridicules? Hedoes not attempt to say; he 
eats and drinks heroically and submits to 
his part of the imposition. 

The woman is not so deluded as to prefer 
this hard, unsatisfactory way of raising 
money. She sees better than any one else 
how hard and unsatisfactory it is, but she 
sees that it does bring the money, and hav- 
ing no fixed income of her own, she isdriven 
to make use of it. Her generous husband 
pays his household bills without question, 
so she donates her material, the cost of which 
duly makes its appearance in the grocer’s 
bill, and adds her own labor, which too often 
comes in, also, in the doctor’s bill, and this 
transaction, repeated by other women, makes 
up the profits of the affair. 

The whole scheme is a delusion: a mis- 
chievous way of paying debts or raising in- 
come, and as undignified on the part ofa 
religious society as it would be on the part 
of an individual. 

1. Itis a wasteful way, because of the 
large outlay for the small returns; wasteful 
because it ‘‘lays heavy burdensand grievous 
to be borne’’ upon women who are not able 
to bear them; wasteful, because it usually 
takes the best material of the church—its 
young people’s society—and turns it into a 
machine for making money, instead of an 
association for spiritual growth and social 
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helpfulness. ‘‘I cannot afford to belong to 
our Young People’s Union,’ said a young 
man in a popular church; ‘if Ido I must 
take part in the entertainments they are con- 
tinually getting up, and I cannot spare the 
time; I must patronize them with others, 
and I cannot afford the expense. A quiet 
social evening with the others would be rest- 
fulto me, but I am too tired to work at 
building booths, rehearsing tableaux, or 
dishing ice-cream.”’ 

2. Itis not an honorable way of carrying 
on legitimate church work. It places the 
church in the unworthy position of the beg- 
gar at the street corner who makes the 
wretched pretense of giving you music in re- 
turn for your charity. The carryiug on ofa 
church is as purely a business enterprise as 
the renting, heating, and lighting of the 
stores and offices of its members, and the ex- 
pense ought to be met by sound business 
methods, without being regarded as either 
charity or benevolence. 

3. It is a dangerous method ; it opens the 
door for much that dissipates and dishonors; 
first questionable methods, then what once 
would have been condemned without ques- 
tion, and at last in too many cases it is any 
thing to get money. It is dangerous to the 
harmony of the church; many a personal 
quarrel, hosts of jealousies, hard feelings, 
and unkindly judgments have had their be- 
ginnings in these wearying, absorbing strug- 
gles. It is dangerous to the social interests 
which it often professes to serve, for when 
once the passion for turning all its opportu- 
nities into gain takes possession of a 
church, it has no time for any thing that 
‘does not pay.”’ 

4. It is a wholly unnecessary method. 
The time, the labor, the persistence required 
to make it even a seeming success would se- 
cure and collect weekly or monthly individ- 
ual subscriptions of small sums by which 
all ordinary church expenses could be met. 
This is no doubtful scheme but one which 
has been tried by more than one church with 
perfect success. It can be carried out in any 
society that will take hold of it with deter- 
mination and follow it up with patience, and 
it has the advantage also of requiring no ar- 
gtment after a fair trial of its merits. 

I have considered this matter wholly upon 
its business merits, without alluding to its 
influence upon the spiritual interests of the 
church; but achurch has no other than spir- 
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itual interests, and to these are closely re- 
lated all questions touching its policy and 
management. 

Are not Christians almost ready to settle 
this difficulty by accepting in practice the 
simplicity of the gospel rule,—giving not 
grudgingly, or of necessity, but from delib- 
erate conviction that a tithe of all their 
substance belongs to the Lord, and can- 
not honorably or honestly be withheld ; 
that this tithe is not to be left to chance 
or good fortune, or paid from what remains 
after all their own wants are met, but regu- 
larly and sacredly set aside, to be always 
ready for legitimate uses only? When that 
day comes the only question of church 
finance will be, how wisely to administer the 
gold and the silver with which the treasury 
will overflow. 

Old Matthew Steadfast, coming out of his 
corner and raising his voice in his earnest- 
ness, said: 


Brethren, you’ve heerd me talk till you’ve got 
kind of tired of me, and some of you think I’ma 
sort of a fanatic about my ideas; but I tell you, 
brethren, when ideas have got the word of the 
Lord and the ’rithmetic to stand on, they’ll 
bear a good many hard knocks. I won’t be 
hard on ye, brethren, I won’t say a word agin 
yer idols, or ask ye if ye don’t think ye could 
glorify the Lord Jesus better if ye should throw 
’em to the moles and bats altogether. I know 
some of ye would be ’mazin bad off without ’em, 
and so I’ll be forbearing with yer infirmities, 
but I want ye to consider a fair proposition. 

I’ve calc’lated that there are at least twenty 
men in this church who smoke, who could get 
along just as comfortably with one less cigar a 
day ; in fact, wouldn’t really know the differ- 
ence—and there’s a clear income of overa 
thousand dollars just from those twenty men. 
Then there are at least twenty more who smoke 
cheaper cigars who might do the same thing at 
a saving of over seven hundred more. No hard 
work, you see, brethren ; nobody’s comforts ta- 
ken away so far. 

Then I am sure there are thirty families in 
this church who could save a dollar a week from 
their table expenses, and never miss it. Why, 
it’s only a matter of a loaf of cake and a couple 
of pies less and a plainer sauce for a pudding, 
oreven no desert at all fora couple of days 
There are plenty of families who could cut off 
five times as much, and be all the better for it ; 
but I’ll only ask for the dollar a week, and there 
you have fifteen hundred more from just those 
thirty families. Now it does ’pear to me, 
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brethren, it wouldn’t be so hard on the women 
folks, as wearing out their souls and bodies 
making fol-de-rols, and trying to sell ’em to 
folks that don’t want ’em. 

Then there are fifty people who could save 
five dollars every year from their own and their 
children’s garments, just by putting in a little less 
cloth, or a little less trimming, or saving a few 
cents a yard on the goods, and nobody on earth 
be the wiser. 

But I was talking about saving, brethren, 
and here you have two bundred and fifty dol- 
lars more, and you haven’t begun to touch this 
matter of dress. 

Add to this twenty people who spend on 
amusements and entertainments for themselves 
and their families an average of a dollara 
month, that they could profitably dispense 
with, and you havea total of over four thou- 
sand dollars a year that this church might ap- 
ply toward the payment of its debt without lay- 
ing the smallest burden upon any of its mem- 
bers, but simply gleaning a little from its 
luxuries and indulgences. I tell ye, brethren, 
I’m just amazed when I think about it. There 
it is, all figured out, and nobody can say it isn’t 
a moderate showing of the case, but you’ll all 
go away shaking your heads over the debt, and 


if you remember any thing I’ve said, it’ll be 
the two hundred and fifty dollars the women 
folks might save on their dress, and not the 
three thousand dollars for cigars and high din- 
ners. Human nature, brethren, is perverse and 
perplexin’. 


By Lilian Whiting. 

THAT a certain method always has been 
followed is, to many people, an argument 
that it always should be ;—a presumption in 
its favor based on the authority of tradition. 
No example offers a more universal illustra- 
tion of this truth than that of raising money 
for the church by means of bazars and fairs. 
Several causes unite to popularize the prac- 
tice. A potent consideration is that many 
people who would give nothing directly will, 
by means of an appeal to their selfishness, aid 
the work in hand to an appreciable extent ; 
another argument in its favor is the pleasant 
ripple of social excitement, especially in the 
smaller towns and villages, and the furnish- 
ing a social focus to young people. Itis also 
believed that many women who could not 
give money because they do not have it, in 
this way may give time and energy that shall 
be transmuted into current coin for the ex- 
chequer. All in all, the plan has gaineda 
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very wide adoption. And it must be conceded 
that it holds many pleasant possibilities. 

There are one or perhaps two evenings 
when all the church and its contingent so- 
ciety come together socially, and there is a 
charm of light and movement and gaiety, and 
if the most unfair bargains are driven with a 
pertinacity from which there is no appeal, 
and the most bare-faced—shall I say cheat- 
ing ?—is pursued with the energy of making 
vice into virtue, is it not indeed all for the 
benefit of the church? Who dare avow him- 
self so unchristain, so ungenerous—ah, so 
unpopular, as to criticise? Does not the end 
justify the means? When a youngman pays 
a dollar to the pretty girl in charge of the 
fancy-table for the privilege of putting his 
hand intothe grab-bag,and brings out atin toy 
that cost three cents, it is a subject for mirth. 
There 1s the strongest rivalry among the 
fair maidens in attracting the largest num- 
ber, and the most rash and reckless of purchas- 
ers. Girls who would scorn deceit and hy- 
pocrisy and misrepresentation at other times, 
now, apparently, strive to outdo each other 
in ways that are simply shocking—if we pause 
to scrutinize them. 

But there are still lower depths. To de- 
scend into tricks of trade that really outrage 
honor is by no means the worst phase of 
these enterprises. If everybody is playing 
at cheating and jugglery, and itis perfectly 
well understood, and the causeis a noble one, 
and all are full of love and good will and 
generous enthusiasm—if this alone were the 
aspect, adverse criticism might be regarded as 
on the whole, Puritanical and hypercritical. 
But is there always universal good tem- 
per? Does good feeling and wholly gener- 
ous rivalry prevail? By no means. I fear it 
would not be an extravagant statement to as- 
sert that no church fair was ever carried 
through without a lamentable proportion of 
jealousy, annoyance, offense, and indigna- 
tion. The best places are captured by beauty 
and diplomacy, endangering the breeding of 
selfishness in the successful, and envy on 
the part of the defeated. Ill-feeling is bred 
by the very conditions, because they are con- 
ditions to sowthe seeds of discord. If we 
were all ideal people and living in an ideal 
world ; if each preferred another and not him- 
self ; if we all had that love which is the ful- 
filling of the law, it would be quite another 
affair, but we can only reason from what is, 
and not from what is not. 
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Again, rich women waste their substance, 
and poor women are compelled, by the press- 
ure of opinion, to give time, strength, 
and thought which they cannot afford to 
give and which is withdrawn from duties 
more immediate and responsibilities more 
personal. Public judgment becomes a sort 
of censorship, and women contribute, in va- 
rious ways, not joyfully, as of the service 
of love, but from motives of diplomacy, pol- 
icy, and pride. 

Again, if the actual cost of a church fair 
were estimated it usually would be found 
that for every hundred dollars made, more 
than that sum has been expended by some 
one. The merchant is perhaps asked to do- 
nate certain materials ; he does so, not joy- 
fully, but under a certain very actual though 
invisible compulsion, as he fears to offend 
patronage. A dozen other trades or profes- 
sions are practically forced into assisting in 
the same way, if it be in a village where life 
is moreintimate and more closely related than 
inacity. The dragon’s teeth are sown in 
seeds of discord, and they spring up again in 
a thousand subtle forms. The entire elaborate 
mechanism of church fairs and bazars seems 
to be calculated to appeal far more to van- 
ity, self-assertion, petty jealousies, and envy, 
and tends toa certain familiarization, however 
playfully assumed, with methods not quite 
equitable and honest. And all this differing 
merely in degree, seems to me an almost ine- 
vitable accompaniment and result, while I 
do not forget the many charming and pleas- 
ant aspects of vivacity, cheerful zeal, social 
festivity, and the always beneficial influence 
of uniting in common cause for a noble end. 
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But the question arises, Is there not a bet- 
ter way? Should not the appeal be made to 
the spiritual rather than tothe material side of 
life? Is not the education of personal sacri- 
fice a higher thing than that of personal self- 
indulgence in a frolic? Should not the 
young people be taught to look to that world 
of the unseen, of the aspirations of souls 
seeking for good, of duty to their fellowmen 
and responsibility as children of the Lord to 
the solemn professions they have made? 
Should not the sanctuary be held as too sa- 
cred for a lottery? Religion is a reality ; 
spiritual happiness is the most actual thing 
in the universe, but its attainment, we must 
all of us learn, comes only through spiritual 
acts and aspirations. If the women ofa 
church can unite and plan and execute the 
plans for helping the needy, each giving of 
her materials, her time or strength, as seems 
fitting, there is a union of both social pleasure 
and practical aid. But if garments made 
or food prepared must be ‘‘raffled”’ off, ifthe 
complicated machinery of the bazar must be 
involved, the entire aspect and spirit is 
changed. There is a great education in 
learning to do good, or to contribute what is 
possible for us, for its own sake rather than 
Be- 


to buy ourselves a festivity or frolic. 
cause of this it seems a higher act to put a 
dollar in the treasury than to purchase a pin- 
cushion with it at a bazar, even though the 
dollar is destined, all the same, to find its 


way to the treasury at last. One great mis- 
sion of the church is to educate us into the 
development and the higher use of our spirit- 
ual qualities that we may so live ‘‘as seeing 
Him who is invisible.’’ 


AND WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


(Concluded.) 


NDER the surface of the 
buoyant tide whereon 
woman is now sailing 
in seeming serenity 
toward business suc- 

Z cess, any one who will 
4 look will find much to 
4, ponder and think over. 
“ Buoyant tides some- 
times overflow and cause devastation and dis- 


aster; and they often cover with smiling 
waves bodies and wrecks which they have hid- 
den beneath a fairsurface. I think the great 
tidal wave of ‘‘Careers’’ for women hides the 
wreck of many a once happy home and 
much domestic happiness. 

Women without talent, force, or brain, are 
neglecting the sweet and simple duties which 
would render a household comfortable and 
happy, andare rushing to and fro and up 
and down the earth seeking to distinguish 
themselves in a public career. Wives who 
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are well cared for and well loved, are permit- 
ting themselves to be swept away by the 
tide, and are periling happiness and peace of 
soul, in a wild and foolish desire to be one of 
the ‘‘advanced women’’ of the day. 
Mothers are permitting their daughters to 
grow up with ambitions for a career outside 
the homerather than an ambition to make 
home the most desirable place on earth. 

There is so much for a womanly woman to 
do in these days, within the borders of her 
own kingdom. If she is poor she can learn 
how to make poverty beautiful by dainty de- 
vices, by an economical and at the same time 
artistic cuisine, and by the touches to the 
home and to her wardrobe that only a woman 
understands. She can learn how to takecare 
of her person, how to keep young and at- 
tractive through trial and hardship, how to 
be a thing of beauty anda joy forever to man, 
her rightful protector and provider. 

If she has any talent or skill by the culti- 
vation of which she can furnish herself with 
pin-money or a charity fund, well and good. 
Let her use it and rejoice in it, so long as 
she does not neglect her first duty to her 
home and person. But let her remember 
that woman’s /rue realm is the home, and her 
first duty is to make that home attractive, 
and to make herself beautiful. 

During my residence of several years in 
New York City, I have had occasion to study 
with more care, and with more opportunities 
for observation than ever before, the direct 
bearing upon the world at large of woman’s 
influx into all departments of work. 

While I seea number of women individu- 
ally benefited by this co-partnership of the 
sexes in trade and business, I see women as 
aclass injured and men effeminated by it, 
and the manners of the masses woefully de- 
generating. Every day I live I grow more 
and more opposed to seeing girls and women 
in public buildings which are the provinces 
of men of business. 

While it is of course understood that a true 
woman will never in word, act, or look, lower 
her standard of respectability or refinement 
however much she-may mix in trade or busi- 
ness and associate with men, yet it is an un- 
deniable fact, that men do not continue to 
treat with that high courtesy and reverence 
upon which the true relation of the sexes de- 
pends, a woman who is constantly mixing 
in the business affairs of down-town offices. 

An exceedingly pretty and refined young 


lady of my acquaintance has occupied the 
position of stenographer during the last six 
or seven years in one of New York’s most 
elegant business houses. Her salary was 
excellent, her employers respected her, and 
her duties were made as light as possible, 
yet a few weeks ago she resigned her position 
and took that of governess in a private family 
at small wages. ‘‘I could no longer bearit,’’ 
she said to me. ‘‘I would rather a sister of 
mine should cook in a restaurant or scrub 
floors than work in a building full of men, 
and be obliged to talk business with them 
like aman. I was never insulted or rudely 
spoken to during all the years I was in the 
office; but the men grew to treat me like 
‘one of the fellows,’ and often when there 
were five or six men in the office they talked 
in a rude, brusque sort of way as men in 
business often do among themselves, which 
grated upon my nerves beyond description. 
I felt my pride and self-respect lessened in a 
thousand intangible ways while I worked 
among those men, although I am sure they 
all meant to treat me with respect.”’ 

At least a score of girls and women have told 
me similar stories during the last few years. 

The marked decline of politeness to women 
in public conveyances is a subject of con- 
stant conversation in the East. It seems to 
me that it dates directly from the time when 
women began to crowd into places of business 
usually occupied by men. That the woman who 
takes a man’s place in business, must accept 
aman’s treatment in cars and omnibuses, 
seems to bethe prevailing idea in large cities. 
Again as women are becoming more and 
more ambitious and industrious in mascu- 
line occupations, men are becoming less so. 

Men have less respect for themselves 
when placed in competition with women, 
and they do not feel the pride and courage to 
fight the business battle with woman as a 
rival, which they felt fighting for her as a de- 
pendent. Wherever in acommunity women 
are noticeably prominent in business affairs, 
you will find men noticeably lax and am- 
bitionless. 

Perhaps, however, in the next generation, 
or in the next century, this process of evolu- 
tion will have brought forth a stronger race 
of beings. The present craze of women for 
activity in business ought to produce a race 
of active and ambitious men, men who will 
again take their places as rulers and direc- 
tors of homes, communities, and nations, as 
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they were intended to do by the Creator, and 
men who will find in woman a companion, a 
counselor, a helpmeet, but never a business 
rivalorcompetitor. Yetthereis a psycholog- 
ical question connected with this subject 
which I think worthy of attention. 

In Massachusetts where the movement for 
woman’s advance into the world of business 
was first started and has been most actively 
pursued, the women now exceed the men to 
the number of 17,000. Place side by side 
with this fact, the one equally well known, 
that in times of warin all times and lands 
male children predominate to a remarkable 
degree inthe birth census reports, and de- 
crease as peace is restored. 

Now this would signify to a thoughtful 
and analytic mind that where men are nerved 
to great responsibilities and vital action, 
male children predominate ; and that where, 
as in the state of Massachusetts, men are in a 
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measure emasculated by the influx of women 
into business, and their responsibilities and 
duties are lifted from them by the weaker 
sex, female children are the result. 

The advanced woman will tell you that it 
is the predominance of numbers of women 
over men in the Eastern States which makes 
it necessary for the husbandless surplus to 
enter into business vocations. I would like 
to call the attention of the advanced woman 
to the foregoing facts and ask her if it is not 
barely possible that this very predominance 
of her sex may be caused and promoted by 
the methods she is pursuing! May not the 
disease be caused by the curve she is attempt- 
ing—to use a paradox? 

It is a question which I believe the most 
learned physicians are not able to determine, 
but as the advanced woman is so superior to 
man, possibly she can solve the problem 
satisfactorily. 


VISITING CARDS. 


BY HELEN A. 


HH: 
LL Carlyle’s bitterness 
toward ‘‘ paper consti- 
tutions’’ as he calls 
those of one hundred 
years ago in France, is 
heaped by a class of so- 
cial critics on what they 
call ‘‘ paper visiting,”’ 
that is visiting by cards. 
“Do you call it civil,’’ 
they rail, ‘‘to permit a piece of pasteboard 
with one’s name printed on it to pass for 
a meeting face to face, interchange of 
courtesies and of kindliness?”’ If life 
had no limitations like time, trouble, 
weariness, I, for one, might be willing to 
join the cry, but since it has alljthese limita- 
tions, and innumerable more, I am sure I 
sympathize with our caller of last month if 
she be thankful that she can go forth on her 
social duties armed with a case of passports 
made sacred by social sanction and which 
permit her to do what without them, both 
strength and time may forbid. 

Our caller keeps up her circle principally 
by visiting. She does not as some do, give 
large receptions once a year to which she 
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bids all her list and thus frees herself from 
calling. She believes in social visiting and 
she preserves her acquaintances by means of 
it. If she lived in a large city and had a 
great number of friends, she would not at- 
tempt to go the rounds oftener than once a 
year. Living in an ordinary town she tries to 
see everybody at least twice a year, besides 
making special calls, like those I talked of 
last month. If she had no cards to help her 
in her visiting and was obliged, in order to 
have her visit count, to see her friend, she 
would have an impossible task on her hands. 
As it is, hercard is as good as her person, 
and if her friend is out, or engaged, or if 
she herself is hurried or it is stormy, a 
card left counts for a call. In large cities 
many ladies send by messengers or through 
the mails the cards which keep themselves 
alive in other people’s minds, but this is a 
poor practice in the ordinary town. 

Her visits will begin with first calls. A 
peremptory matter is a‘‘first call.’ She 
knows only a week of grace is allowed after 
it, though most people do violence to the 
law. She tries for the sake of the kindliness 
in the rule, to live up to it. She never in- 
dulges in that supercilious treatment some- 
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times given first calls made by persons 
whom she has known slightly for a long 
time but with whom for some reason she has 
never been on visiting terms. It may be 
that she feels a slight resentment when Mrs. 
A. of the on fon set first leaves her card. In 
her heart she perhaps does say, ‘‘She has 
been in no hurry incalling, I shall be in none 
returning the call.’’ But she reasons cor- 
rectly that to follow this feeling would be to 
place resentment above kindliness, a policy 
fatal to all social life. She knows a courtesy 
as a courtesy whether it come soon or late and 
that it demands immediate recognition. She 
does not, either, return the call by sending a 
card, as I have known ofthose who wished to 
compromise between courtesy and pique do- 
ing. Shereturns calls by calls, cards by cards. 

Not a small part of her duty will be visit- 
ing the guests of her friends. When a lady 


expects a friend to visit her, she should at 
once invite to call as many of her circle as 
she wishes to introduce to her friend. Peo- 
ple are not expected to call on strangers 
unless invited, and a guest very naturally 
feels neglected or is suspicious of her hostess’ 
social position if she does not receive calls. 


Our caller will go at her earliest opportunity 
to pay her respects to visiting strangers. If 
the visitor is obliged to leave before she has 
opportunity to return this, she sendsa return 
card by her hostess. 

There is a long list of special calls of which 
she will take particularcare. A friend has 
been bereaved : unless they have been inti- 
mate she will not enter the house but will 
simply leave her card with an inquiry after 
the friend. If any of her acquaintances are 
sick a card should be left with an inquiry. 
When families have suffered financial dis- 
aster or disgrace a Christian woman in society 
will immediately call; she must ask if she 
will be received, and leave cards ifnot. After 
weddings and births and good fortune of all 
sorts it is kind to call, and in these cases the 
personal visit should be made if the family is 
in, whatever the degree of intimacy. 

It may be that something will interrupt our 
caller’s social life for a time. If she leave 
town for a year abroad or for a long visit, 
she should send to or leave onall her calling- 
list P. P. C. cards asthey are called. P. P.C.’s 
(pour prendre congé, to take leave) are pre- 
pared by writing the letters in the corner of 
the ordinary visiting card. They may be 
sent by mail. 
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If she be sick for a long time or in mourn- 
ing, she should, when she recovers or her 
period of mourning ends, make known her 
return to visiting-circles by calls on all her 
friends. 

But it is not only when on her rounds, 
card case in hand, that the pasteboard 
representative is useful. A friend is sick or 
in trouble, a bunch of flowers or a basket of 
fruit sent with her card is a delightful re- 
minder of her friendship and it does not 
weary the patient like a personal visit. Our 
caller is a wise woman and knows how wel- 
come are the friends who never weary one. 

She has been invited to a party, a banquet, 
a wedding out-of-town and cannot go._ All 
that good form demands is that she should 
mail her little representative to the person or 
persons extending the invitation, so that it 
will reach the place on the date of the affair, 
or the day following. Her card, too, is all that 
is necessary for declining an ordinary in- 
vitation at home. She will not write the 
word vegrets on the card, but send it as it is. 
If it is a dinner invitation or one to an 
elaborate gathering of any sort which she is 
declining, she will write a formal note of re- 
grets. 

Suppose now that she is spending a few 

days in astrangecity and wishes her presence 
known to Mrs. A, B, or C. In the corner of 
her card she writes her temporary address 
and sends it by post. Indoing this she merely 
does her social duty and does not as I have 
heard it urged place her acquaintances under 
obligation to do something for her entertain- 
ment. All that the card signifies is thata 
call will be welcome. It counts for no more 
than a verbal invitation. 
_ The card is useful for informal invitations. 
By writing above her name the word at home 
and below at the right the date and hour, 
and at the left music, readings, or whatever 
word expresses the character of the entertain- 
ment, she has an invitation entirely correct. 
It is not necessary to even use the words 
at home. 

There are many other uses which our 
caller will find for her pasteboard repre- 
sentatives. It will permit her many times to 
show courtesies and kindnesses which other- 
wise would be impossible, but which could 
not be enumerated in any article. Individual 
circumstances alone will suggest them. If 
she handles her visiting card wisely and kind- 
ly she will have no more powerful social ally. 
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A SONG OF REUNION FOR THANKSGIVING-DAY. 


BY FLORA BEST HARRIS. 


HE long years comeand the long years go, 
With their sad or sunny weather ; 
But never more on sea or shore 
(We hide our tears as we say it o’er) 
Are hearts all glad together. 


The royal life of the roses fled 
With the radiant summer’s going ; 
Red leaves lie cold in field and wold, 
And autumn winds are blowing ; 
But lights lean out from the olden home 
Like out-stretched arms of greeting, 
Till the autumn-gray fast fades away, 
In the summer-joy of meeting ! 


Old forms are grouped by the homestead 
hearth, 
And sit in the old home-places, 
Yet they see in dream by the firelight’s gleam, 
The shadow of vanished faces ; 


And we hush our hearts in the merry din 
Of song and laughter flowing, 

To think how fair in heavenly air, 
The heart’s beloved are growing. 


But though in our laughter tears may blend, 
No absence stirs our sadness ; 

For the crownéd brow bends nearest now, 
And glad with a higher gladness. 

So the days may come and the days may go, 
With their sad or sunny weather, 

But we needs must say, ‘‘ Thank God, to-day, 
We are all once more together ! ”’ 


And the words shall soar into song, O Loved 
In the Home of the ever living, 
When the last light diesin our autumn skies, 
And your joy shines into our unsealed 
eyes, 
As we join the great ‘‘ Thanks-giving 


yy 


_MY WIFE’S GREEN-HOUSE. 
BY C. P. WOODRING, M. D. 


VERY good boy, like good 
vinegar, must have a great 
deal of motherin him. Un- 

i fortunately, of the many 
good qualities of about the 
best mother that God ever 
blessed the earth with, 

inherited only one, 

namely, her intense love of 

flowers. Upon my first 

‘* acquaintance with my wife, 

I soon discovered that she, too, had a 
wonderful liking for flowers; that the 
shortest way to her heart was by the floral 
route; that bouquets would remove the 
thorns of my pathway in that direction ; and 
that potted plants would bridge over most of 
the chasms. If any one ever deserved arrest 
for false pretenses, it wasI; for as she 
slightly opened her heart for a basket of 
flowers, I slipped in behind them and took 
possession. As all intruders know that 
possession is nine points in law, I insisted 


on holding the fort, and was finally so per- 
mitted on condition that I would give up for 
her exclusive use the best corner of my 
house for the culture, shelter, and protec- 
tion of her floral favorites. Accordingly she 
wisely chose the southeast corner of her new 
home, where her many colored beauties 
could expand their velvety petals to the 
earliest and best rays of the morning sun, 
and where they could bask in his smiles and 
breathe in his health-giving brightness, 
during the longest and most favorable hours 
of the day. On this corner of the house I 
had built a porch; and this her majesty ac- 
cordingly ordered transformed into a green- 
house, or as she chooses tostyle it,a window 
garden. 

Her demands were reasonable, and the 
transformation was easily effected by siding 
up the porch with ordinary window glass, 
and putting an extra floor under the floor 
proper, leaving several inches of space be- 
tween these floors, as an air chamber, which 
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was filled in with saw-dust, thus securing 
a perpetual sun bath for her pleasant faced 
pets, from the sides, and guarding against 
any sudden invasions from below by that ir- 
repressible floral enemy, Jack Frost. The 
larger and heavier plants and those requir- 
ing the most moisture are arranged in large 
zinc pans upon tables of a convenient size 
for the little woman whose miniature king- 
dom this is. The bottoms of the zinc pans 
are covered with athick layer of sand, upon 
which the flower pots rest, and which guar- 
antees a good and constant supply of moist- 
ure accessible at all times. The smaller 
plants are distributed on shelves higher up, 
and next to the glass sides. 

Plants, like man and other. animals, must 
have a carefully regulated supply of food 
and drink. In like manner, as the latter 
need a variety of food so also do plants ; and 
in order to have them attain to the utmost 
their wonderful possibilities, their bill of 
fare must have more in it than can be found 
in good, common garden ground. As noone 
but the patient husband is ever trusted to 
scour forest, field, and stream for these 
dainties, sympathy for other patient hus- 
bands forbids me to mention what said 
dainties consist of. 

As water is the best drink for all living 
things, including man, so it is also for 
plants ; but it makes a vast difference how 
they get their drink. The foliage as well 
as the roots must have it if the best results 
are expected. Nature must be imitated in 
this respect as much as possible, as well as 
in all others in the proper management of 
plants; the best counterfeit is to make 
it rain on them. This may be done by 
spraying them from above so that the leaves 
may catch and hold the moisture; and as 
the most beneficial showers for vegetation 
are warm ones, the water sprayed should be 
of the temperature of summer showers. 

Our—or rather her green-house, for I sus- 
tain pretty much the same relation to it that 
ajanitor does to a church—is heated from 
the sitting-room; and although there is 
nothing but a paneof glass between the most 
delicate flowers and the coldest winter air, 
and although the sitting-room is kept ata 
lower temperature than any other room in 
the house, nevertheless no plant, leaf, or 


blossom of, my wife’s own rearing was ever 
even nipped by Jack Frost in his severest 
moods. Still on any very cold night the 
thermometer will register 50°, and often less, 
farthest from the windows or in the warmest 
spot among the flowers. However if some 
of our—I may say our in this connection— 
friends give usa plant in mid-winter, it is 
almost certain to be frozen during the cold 
snaps. Here again the parallel between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms holds good. 
People relax and enervate their plants, just 
as they do their well-bred domestic animals ; 
they surround them with too much warmth, 
and withhold from them the toning and bra- 
cing influence of cold air. Many peop’e 
start in the fall with a fine assortment of rare 
and costly plants and look forward to a rich 
return in blossoms and flowers, for their 
care and expense. But as well might they 
expect to find water lilies in the desert of 
Sahara, as to expect success with flowers in 
their over-heated living rooms. Their plants 
will droop and go into mourning forthe poor, 
blighted buds, and their disappointed owners 
will growl that they have no luck with flow- 
ers. Some finding themselves thus van- 
quished, kindly offer their dilapidated and 
sorry looking charges to my successful floral 
partner, who generally very sensibly de- 
clines them until next season, when in the 
fall, among other prerequisites, she gradu- 
ally gives them all the good, cold, bracing air 
they can stand, and before mid-winter their 
former owners would no longer know them 
in their almost tropical luxuriance of foliage 
and wealth of blossoms. 

Of course not all lovers of flowers can at- 
tain the highest success in their care and cul- 
tivation, any more than can all lovers of 
music successfully conduct a musical con- 
cert. After one has the theory pretty well 
mastered, and after he has the hands so well 
educated to handle plants that he may al- 
most be said to have the florist’s factus eru- 
ditus, he may still lack a something which 
only nature can supply. Buta careful ob- 
servation of Nature’s ways of coaxing plants 
to thrive and blossom, will teach what can 
not be gleaned from books, and which, like 
the telling of the age of a horse by an ex- 
amination of his mouth, is easier done than 
telling others how it is done. 
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HOW TO WRITE A LETTER. 
BY D. M. MORRELL. 


A IRST of all for- 
get that you are 
writing a letter. 
In the days of 
boarding-school 
the hour for 
writing home 
was one of wails 
and biting of 
pen-holders. Probably the teacher grew tired 
of it for at last she said, ‘‘Could you girls 
find any thing to say to your mothers if you 
saw them now ?”’ 

‘““Why, Miss Smith, of course we could. 
Girls can always talk to their mothers.”’ 

‘Very well. You have only to imagine 
that sheet of paper your mother’s proxy. 
Put on it whatever you would say to her, 
and your letter hour will be only too short.’’ 

Talking with a pen is largely a matter 
of habit, and, like all other things, grows 
easier the more it is done. A letter is not a 
little thing. It is the bit ot cheer to a home- 
sick soul, the tie which unites absent friends. 
It is asking too much of your friends to love 
you tenderly when you excuse your neglect 
of them only with ‘‘ you know how hard it 
is for me to write a letter.’’ Unless you can 
consider those who care for you enough to 
send them tidings of your good or ill, you 
can but blame yourself if their and your 
interests grow in different lines, and your af- 
fection becomes moreof a memory than a liv- 
ing reality. 

Answer your letters when they are fresh, 
and you are in accord withthe writer. Ifpen 
and ink are at hand, as they should bein a 
well conducted household, you can sit down 
and tell the bits of news, the books you have 
read and liked, the funny things you have 
heard or seen, the thousand little things 
which come so easily to the lips and which 
make a letter a part of one’s personality. If 
your letter is laid away with others to wait 
for a more convenient season, that season 
will not come. It is we who make our oppor- 
tunities, not they which come to us. 

You can use to advantage a plan which one 
mother-loving girl took. She had a note- 
book and in this she put the topics that oc- 


curred to her between letter times, and when 
her regular day for writing came, a glance 
over the note-book brightened up her mem- 
ory, and her Jetter, too. Her mother and 
she had no dropped threads to pick up when 
they met again. They had lived together, 
though their bodies had been miles apart. 
To keep one’s self in communion with home 
people is worth thought and care, is it not? 
In all articles of advice to girls about letter 
writing it is usual to say, ‘‘Be very careful 
what you write to your lover.’’ That isa 
miserable speech. If you have promised 
yourself, your life with its infinite hopes and 
possibilities, do not fear to add your confi- 
dence with it. A refined, modest girl is not 
apt to suffer from letters which are the ex- 
ponent of her nature. Every man or woman 
is made better by being trusted and loved, 
and worse by being suspected. If you have 
learned to love a man, trust him. Do not 
write love speeches, but let your letters have 
a current of strong feeling under the surface 
talk. You cannot hinder it if your affection 
is strong, unless you constantly guard your 
words. It is the letter which carries one’s 
self with it which finds the warmest welcome, 
and which bears the greatest influence. 
When one is away from home the habits 
and restraints of home life become lax. 
Things seem trifles that once seemed faults. 
One feels that he is out of the family circle, of 
no special importance to anybody, and that 
is the time when temptation steps forward. 
Your letter may be just ‘‘the word in sea- 
son.’’ Unless you have been a stranger ina 
city, with four narrow, bare walls, the com- 
fortless shelter of a cheap boarding-house to 
cover you, you cannot know how dreary and 
discouraged it is possible to feel, nor how 
readily temptationcomes. People do not tell 
the dark side of living when they have been 
forced into the world to make a place. One 
does not care to sadden the mother left be- 
hind, but only one who has been through 
such an experience knows the comfort of let- 
ters which show that there is a little niche 
in a heart which only he or she can fill. 
Make your letters of friendship full. Put 
in them a part of everyday. Indirectly, you 
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help yourselfto write a good letter when you 
read a good book. Whatever develops you, 
makes you broader in your outlook upon life ; 
any experience which gives you sympathy 
for others’ troubles, or adds to your own 
culture, serves to round out your character, 
and your individuality you will give unknow- 
ingly, unintentionally to all with whom you 
come in contact. Then your letters will be 
not only interesting, but a help—and there is 
nothing better than to help another upward. 

Have you a business letter to write? Cut 
it short. Say what you have to say in the 
fewest possible words, and as directly to the 


point as you can. In matters of business 
time is literally money. Do not take more 
ofit than is your share. Inclose stamp for 
a reply, if you needorwishone. Write your 
address plainly. In mentioning a sum of 
money inclosed, write the amount in words 
and figures. Then there will be no mistake. 
A good business letter is concise and exact. 
A friendly letter should be pithy, strengthen- 
ing, and sympathetic. 

Perhaps a good rule for you who wish to 
write letters well is to love your neighbors as 
yourself. Seeking their happiness, you will 
make your letters interesting. 


SOME TENDENCIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


BY ANNE H. 


Ak ‘HE better trained wo- 
Ze men of the future will 


Z 2» have their sorrows, 






but half the misery of 
our generation goes 
through lack of pur- 
suit, unfitness for any 
4 because of the defect- 

<.. ive mental training we 
have had..... There is a better time-com- 
ing—I shall not see it, but I am glad to have 
seen its dawn.”’ 

So wrote Mrs. William Smith, more than 
twenty years ago, from her own stand-point 
of loving, helpful wifehood and self-support- 
ing, reliant womanhood. Since these words 
were penned, so many college doors have 
been opened to women in both England and 
America, and so many industrial avenues are 
being opened out upon their paths that 
men, especially those of the Mr. Grant Allen 
order of mind, fearing that their untried eyes 
may be dazzled by the sudden flash of light, 
are crying out in dismay that this brilliant 
vista may unfit women for domestic life with 
its humbler cares and joys. 

It does not seem to have been admitted in 
any court of justice that a man is a better 
husband, father, or citizen because he is ig- 
norant, yet this theory with regard towoman 
seems to lie at the base of most arguments 
against her superior education. One per- 
son states that the cultivated woman has 
less heart than the uncultivated, as if 
heart were a quality to be trained out of 


WHARTON. 


people as the green color is bleached out of 
head lettuce; another claims that she has 
lost her taste for domestic pursuits, while a 
third urges that she is less likely to marry. 
And this, while educated women all over the 
land areentering heart and soul intoschemes 
for the improvement of the race, are reducing 
housekeeping to something approaching a 
fine art, while those interested in colleges for 
women are deploring the fact that useful 
women presidents and professors will al- 
low themselves to bedrawn into matrimony 
to the manifest detriment of the institutions 
over which they preside. Rather should we 
find cause for rejoicing in this fact, that 
higher education is not opposing itself to na- 
ture but joining hands with it in its nobler 
demands, proving that it means not simply 
preparation for college or school teaching, 
but training for life with all its varied duties 
and interests. Doubtless such education, by 
rendering women self-reliant and _ self- 
supporting, prevents their marrying for a 
home or a living, which ignoble motive has 
been a more or less potent factor in promot- 
ing marriage; but while thus interfering 
with some marriages, does it not immeasur- 
ably raise the plane of married life? 

An age that demands something more of 
its male geniuses than that they sha!l go 
through life with their eyes on the stars, or 
on a folio, while their feet tread ruthlessly 
upon the conventionalities of life, or upon 
the sensibilities ot their fellow travelers, 
should grasp the equally pertinent truth 
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that any one-sided education of women, 
whether purely intellectual, or solely domes- 
tic, or exclusively ethical is unsatisfactory 
and incomplete. Men should be quite as in- 
tolerant of winsome Doras and Noras who 
serve badly cooked dinners to their house- 
holds and forge checks, as they are of femi- 
nine philanthropists and blues who dine upon 
Africa, with ten envelopes in the gravy, and 
sup upon sonnets to the moon, while neg- 
lected husbands and children browse at large. 
The principal reason why men are more 
lenient toward the former class than the lat- 
ter, is that they are conscious of being, toa 
certain extent, responsible for the fact that 
Dora and Nora are ignorant play-things, the 
outcome of atime-worn masculine theory that 
prettiness is all, while with regard to the evo- 
lution of the female philanthropist and blue, 
men have had nothing whatever to do, never 
having in their wildest dreams of progress 
wished them to be. They know that they have 
like David Copperfield kissed away the tears 
of their doll wives when the accounts would 
not come out right and that they have 
sneered and quizzed when they have seen 
women trying to learn how the accounts 
could be made to come out right. 

While I write, the picture rises before me 
of a home whose mistress reaches out a 
helping hand toward many schemes of phi- 
lanthropy, guilds for working-women, 
neighborhood guilds, and clubs for the 
enlightenment of woman in her own sphere 
of life, yet who finds the highest work 
for hand and brain in the sweet inclos- 
ure of her own walls, where character and 
health are being built up for future usefulness 
and enjoyment. A woman who is capable 
of solving abstruse mathematical problems, 
or of grasping still more involved questions 
of social reform, yet who brings her trained 
mind to bear upon small and great ques- 
tions of household economy, who studies the 
hygienic properties of food and insists that 
her children shall have no pudding until 
they have eaten a certain amount of meat, 
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who reads political economy because her 
daughter is studying it at college, who 
teaches her children noble lessons by means 
of mottoes painted upon the walls by her 
own hands, and whose playful fancy deco- 
rates the wash-stand of her little girls with a 
grewsome dragon whose mission is to re- 
mind them of their morning and evening 
duty to their teeth, surely combines the ideal 
and the practical in her daily life in a man- 
ner that would be quite impossible to a 
woman of less breadth and culture. 

Much of woman’s service is severely practi- 
cal, dealing as it does with the constantly 
recurring necessities ofthe hour. The order- 
ing of dinners and suppers, the cleaning of 
silver and the dusting of furniture, the making 
and patching of garments,seem to fill up the 
repertoire of many a woman’s days, but she 
who by her wider outreach and her higher 
mental training is able to makesof her home 
a seed bed of aspiration rather than a mere 
haven for rest and a granary for food is work- 
ing toward the truest development of family 
life. Not toward the destruction of the 
home, but toward the development of such 
homes as this, is the higher education of 
woman tending; homes where the food will 
not be less savory, or the beds less comforta- 
ble, or the floors less highly polished 
because the woman who presides over its 
material interests brings into their arrange- 
ment a mind trained by habits of study and 
thought, to use and value time, who so 
prizes culture that she cheerfully foregoes 
some superfluous flounces and embroidery 
upon her children’s garments for the sake of 
gaining coveted leisure for reading, yet who 
does not grudge time to the minutest details 
of the domestic economy because she real- 
izes, with her larger mental vision, their out- 
come in health and character, and recognizes 
that in the humbler links of the chain of 
daily service jlie heaven’s evangel ,to the 
race, as truly as in such ministry as that of 
the Elizabeth Frys, the Florence Nightin- 
gales, and the Sister Doras. 
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RUGS vs. 


CARPETS. 


BY ROSE LATTIMORE ALLING. 


) HE conflict between 
rugs and carpets has 
fi lasted for years, but at 
K, last the carpets have 

‘te been beaten and rugs 
34> have the floor. 
; To those still in 
doubt, the advan- 
tages of the rug over 
the carpet may be thus set forth : 
First, cleanliness, and last, cleanliness, and 
all the way through, cleanliness. That isa 
foregone conclusion, for it stands to reason 
and it stands to sight that there is no place 
for dust. Its old haunts knowit no more, for 
the corners and edges of the floor are now the 
cleanest parts of the room, which condition 
of things is almost as soothing to the scru- 
pulous housewife as a conscience void of se- 
cret faults. Under the reign of the rug, house- 
cleaning loses its terrors, for any fine day 
the whole thing can be rolled up and pitched 
out of the window, to be beaten on the line, 
while the floorcan be wiped with a damp 
cloth—and John suspect no upheaval when 
he comes home todinner. The weekly sweep- 
ing is now reduced to a going over with the 
carpet-sweeper, turning the edges toward the 
center if the rug is too large to be taken 
on the porch, and a wiping of the edges of 
the floor with a damp cloth. And under the 
head of cleanliness, if there is to be but one 
rug in the house let it be in the nursery. In 
case of illness there need be no sweeping, or 
better still, if a contagious disease is sus- 
pected the rug can be put safely away in the 
attic until the final fumigation is over. Just 
here it may be remarked that in rooms where 
children play about on the floor the rug ought 
to be a large one, just escaping the bureau and 
wash-stand, and would better have carpet- 
paper laid under it for warmth. The next 
consideration is the carpet bug. But where 
is the carpet bug? Goneto the happy hunt- 
ing grounds of our neighbor who still clings 
to darkened rooms and carpets. Occasionally 
the champion of rugs with wicked glee ob- 
serves the progenitor of carpet bugs wander- 
ing disconsolately over the polished floor, 





doubtless meditating on the misleading ex- 
pression, 


Snug as bug in a rug. 


Next, the economy of the rug is fast be- 
coming a matterof experience. While it may 
cost more than the carpet to begin with, yet 
the saving in money, time, and troublecan be 
demonstrated. The wear and tear of tacking 
and untacking need not be dwelt upon, while 
tothis must be added the stretching,as tension 
on a laid carpet greatly taxes its durability, 
and the especially vigorous treatment it must 
receive if only beaten once a year. In con- 
sidering durability it must not be forgotten 
that a rug can be turned about at pleasure to 
equalize the wear and fade, and that escap- 
ing all irregularities, such as bay-windows, 
fire-places, and registers, it may serve equally 
well for a succession of rooms, which is cer- 
tainly agreat advantage to one living in a 
rented house. 

But as soon as the practical housewife is in 
a general way convinced of the desirability 
of rugs she confronts the questions, What 
kind of rugs? What kind of floors? How 
are they treated, and how much does it all 
cost ? 

The purse ot most housekeepers is not as 
bulbous as it might be, so this question of 
cost is, after all, of prime importance, while 
most articles on house-furnishing are either 
exasperatingly silent as to that phase of the 
subject, or airily fling off edicts of art or 
fashion with a lofty assumption of universal 
wealth. However, we all know that there are 
many limitations over which the professional 
house decorator skips with fairy grace. The 
woman with an old house faces one problem; 
the woman about to build, another ; while the 
safety and comfort of the dear old father or 
mother and the baby must noi be ignored. 

Perhaps some reliable figures may clear the 
air for action. Taking a room 15x15 feet 
as a basis for our calculations we find 
that a good, ordinary pine floor costs $10.00 ; 
a plain oak, $17.00; while the best, that is a 
plain oak floor with a sub-floor of hemlock, 
costs about $23.00. Quartered oak is still 
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more expensive, the single floor costing 
$28.50, but it does not offer any especial ad- 
vantage over the plain oak. the latter, indeed, 
showing a prettier variety of graining. 

The methods of treating such floors are 
many, but all cost about 30 cents a square 
yard, whether stained and varnished, as for 
new pine, or painted and varnished, as tor 
an old floor, or “‘ filled’’ and polished, as for 
hard wood; or, to put it another way, an 
old floor can be prepared for a rug, and made 
to look very well, too, by treating a strip two 
feet wide all around with plenty of putty, to 
fill cracks and tack holes, then with a coat of 
brown paint, and finally two coats of varnish ; 
all of which can be done for about $3.50. 
Staining and varnishing costs about the 
same. Hard wood floors are first treated with 
some good filler, any wood-finisher can sug- 
gest one, and are then rubbed with a polish, 
‘‘Butcher’s Boston Polish ’’ being a good one, 
the amount of smooth finish depending on the 
amount of rubbing given the floor. This treat- 
ment gives a satisfactory mean between the 
simply oiled floor, which catches the dust bad- 
ly, and those highly polished surfaces which 
make it difficult for even the wicked to stand, 
to say nothing of old people and children. 
But for the benefit of those who are neither 
young nor old, and who feel equal to skating 
along, or jumping like chamois from rug to 
rug, it may be mentioned that this extreme 
of polish is produced by melted bees-wax rub- 
bed on with cloths, or patent affairs that are 
tun like carpet-sweepers. 

The comparative cost of rugs and carpets 
will now complete the number of factors in 
the problem. 

An ingrain carpet for a room 15 x15 would 
cost about $18.75, while an ingrain rug, called 
Kensington Art Square, which comes all in 
one piece, 12 x 12, costs $16.00, to which add 
$3.50 for treating the border of the floor, and 
we have $19.50 over against $18.75 for car- 
pet. 

Comparisons of this sort may be made with 
the following list of prices, all calculation be- 
ing made for aroom 15x15. 

Tapestry brussels carpet without border, $35.00 

Tapestry brussels carpet with border, . $40.00 

Tapestry brussels rug (12x 12), rugs being 
always made with borders, 

Body brussels carpet without border, 


$28.00 
$43.00 
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Body brussels carpet with border, $50.00 
Body brussels rug (12x 12), $35.00 


$70.00 to $97.00 
$80.00 to $110.00 
$56.00 to $77.00 


Wilton carpet without border, 
Wilton carpet with border, 
Wilton rug (12x12), 


American Smyrna (9x 12), $40,000 
Misapore (12x 12), $58,000 
Coola (12x 12), $72,000 
Bahndurr rug (12x12), $100.00 
Persian rug, $150.00 


Moguette carpet ought never to to be made 
into a rug as it is too stretchy, and cannot be 
made to lie well. The Bahndurr rug is the 
cheapest foreign rug that comes in large sizes, 
and it wears almost forever. 

Given all these estimates, which would 
vary at different seasons and in different parts. 
of the country, and any variety of combina- 
tions can be made. 

Many pretty houses have no rug in hall or- 
dining-room, and although the polished oak 
is handsome, and has an artistic effect, still it: 
is noisy, and gives an unfurnished feeling. 
But the possibility of doing without at first: 
may be a welcome suggestion to the plan- 
ning house-keeper, for she can then indulge 
in solid oak floors, which would not cost 
nearly so muchas a pine floor and an ingrain 
carpet, and wait until the time comes for the 
rugs. 

Many furnish with a general scattering of 
small rugs, but the effect is scrappy. 

In the more pretentious houses the idea 
seems to prevail that the jarvlor should be 
carpeted, just why it is hard to say, even if 
the rest of the house be given up to rugs. 
As to the care of the floor people again differ, 
many never using wateron them, but the 
weekly application of a damp cloth proves 
that there zs dirt that the frequent use of dry 
cloths or brushes does not remove. 

On this point it must be frankly admitted 
that floors do need almost daily attention, 
and this may discourage the house-keeper at 
first, for she will realize that a room with 
a dusty floor iooks twice as unkept as a 
carpeted room with twice the amount of 


-hidden dirt, but when she has once accepted 


the fact that the floor border must be treated 
like the furniture in the daily dusting, she 
will change her point of view, deciding that 
aclean, polished floor is and looks twice as 
clean as the most scrupulously kept carpet. 








EDITOR’S 


CALIFORNIA’S FIRST FORTY YEARS. 


Just four decades ago the people of the 
United States were wrestling with a singular 
epidemic. The auri sacra fames ofthe Roman 
poet is, in its milder form, such a constant 
factor in human affairs that we do not ordi- 
narily pay much attention to it ; at this time, 
however, it had become an acute disease 
affecting an entire people with a mad desire 
to get rich on short and easy terms. It was 
especially the young and adventurous spirits 
who were attacked by the gold fever. In 
every part of the Union restless youngsters 
just starting out in life, middle-aged and even 
elderly men who had not got on as well as 
they had hoped, and with thesea fair sprink- 
ling of vagabonds, just forty years ago, were 
leaving their Eastern homes and haunts en 
route for the Pacific Coast, over the plains, 
across the isthmus, around the cape, through 
all sorts of dangers and privations on the 
way. American pluck and shiftiness, with 
a measure of American shiftlessness also, 
were pouring in vast quantities into the new 
Eldorado and there, mingling with the na- 
tive stock and with the motley foreign popu- 
lation that had been blown together by the 
gold excitement, were laying the foundations 
of the modern state of California. 

From the aggregation of mining camps of 
1850 to the California of 1890 it is indeed a far 
cry. No otherstate of the Union can look 
back on asimilar development. Many others, 
all perhaps, can point to thrilling incidents 
of pioneer hardihood, of hand-to-hand 
struggle with the wild woods and wild men. 
But in these older commonwealths, as also 
to a great degree in the newer ones of the 
West, the elements of civic strength and vir- 
tue, possessing the land gradually with the 
pioneers, grew slowly with the growth and 
strengthened with the strength of the young 
community. No other state was peopled so 
rapidly as California, or peopled with sucha 
heterogeneous and seemingly immiscible 
population. No other can boast of having 
evolved in less than one short decade out ofa 
chaos of selfish greed an orderly civilization 
fit to take a place, and a high place, in the 
sisterhood of states. That this should have 
been achieved, and achieved with so little 
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friction, is one of the most remarkable testi- 
monies afforded by history to the political 
capacity of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

But these reflections are suggested by 
events already remote, so remote as to be be- 
yond the recollection of men now in middle 
life. If we glance at the more recent history 
of California we find little that is strikingly 
exceptional in comparison with other states, 
but much that is honorable and worthy of 
note. The early predictions which foretold 
for the new country a splendid future quite 
independent ofthe gold mining industry have 
been strikingly fulfilled. The state is still 
pre-eminent as a producer of gold, butits out- 
put is small in comparison with that of the 
great days of 1850-53, and it has formidable 
rivals in other Western states. On the other 
hand its vine, fruit, and grain growing in- 
terests, imposing as they have already be- 
come, are very certainly only at the begin- 
ning of theirdevelopment. Here California 
is in no fear of successful rivalry. Its great 
extent of latitude, its wonderful variety of 
climate and soil, fit it to be permanently the 
garden of the West as it has already become 
the vineyard of the whole country. In con- 
nection with these material elements of pros- 
perity, too, we should not forget the high 
stand taken by the people of the state in the 
matter of public education. Its excellent 
system of common and secondary schools is 
crowned by a university of growing power 
and influence ; and for this university the 
people tax themselves the generous sum of 
one mill to the dollar. (In Michigan, which 
has long had a reputation for generosity to 
its university, the tax is one-twentieth of a 
mill.) The Lick Observatory is already an 
accomplished fact of world-wide significance. 
What the new Stanford University will 
achieve with its splendid endowment cannot 
yet be foretold ; at any rate its opportunities 
are boundless, and the care with which each 
step is taken shows that the authorities ap- 
preciate the responsibility upon them. On 
the whole, if the Californian of to-day is dis- 
posed to indulge in golden dreams of the 
future, who shall say that he has not far 
better ground for so doing than had the Cali- 
fornian of 1850? 
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EDITOR'S 


TOWN LIFE. 


TEN years ago when the last census was 
taken, there were about 4,000 towns in the 
United States having less than 10,000 and 
more than 500 inhabitants. These towns in 
one grade oranother of virtue, prosperity, and 
refinement are a leading characteristic of 
the United States. They are miniature repre- 
sentations of average American life, political, 
social, moral, andindustrial. Ifit betrue that 
America is the best country on earth, then 
these towns ought to be the most desirable 
places in the world in which to live. They 
have not the isolation of the country nor the 
crowding and vulgarity of the city. They 
are neither so large as to be unmanageable 
nor so diverse in interests as to be inharmo- 
nious. The fullest liberty is theirs. Their 
disadvantages are plain to the inhabitants 
and ordinarily the correctives needed are as 
patent. Yet there is a common feeling that 
living in a small American town is to becom- 
miserated. People gladly escape to the 
city and many prefer the out-and-out coun- 
try. There are reasons for this. The idea, 


for which Americans are abused so much, 
that only that life is successful which is 
growing richer and busier, is partly at 


fault: Unless there is a rush of business, a 
boom in building, and a constant inflow of 
population, there is a tendency to conclude 
that the town has ‘‘had its day’’ and that 
the quicker one escapes, the better. The op- 
posite is true. When the booming of a town 
ceases, then comes the real opportunity of 
making it a desirable place, of putting ideas 
into it and of building up a social life, of re- 
fining its manners and correcting its crudities. 

It is impossible to make a town without a 
keen sense of individual responsibility on 
the part of each citizen, man or woman. 
Each person is a town factor and it will be 
better or worse, according to his individual 
merit or demerit. There cannot be one 
drunkard without the level of the whole be- 
ing lowered. The early New England vil- 
lages had a lively sense of this importance of 
the individual which, unfortunately, we have 
lost. They attempted for the sake of the 
town to compel decency on the part of every 
person. Hence they provided carefully that 
only proper persons should be allowed to be- 
come citizens ; thus Weeden tells how Dor- 
chester ordered that ‘‘no man within the 
plantation shall sell his house or lott to any 
man without the plantation whome they 
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shall dislike off.’’ They arranged affairs so 
that no man should be deprived of learning at 
church all that the parson taught; thus Cam- 
bridge provided that the town cow-herd 
should have two Sabbaths of every three, at 
the town expense. They believed family 
life to be essential to the highest character, 
hence everybody must be under the govern- 
ment of families. Dorchester at one time 
tried sixteen young men for not living ‘‘as 
the law enjoyns,’’ that is in families. Hap- 
pily we have escaped from this excess of 
paternalism but we have not acquired as yet 
the large and deep sense of individual respon- 
sibility in all that concerns the community in 
which we live, which must be substituted for 
paternalism if as good results are obtained. 
Loyalty to the town interests is frequently 
defective. There is always a large number 
of citizens who in talking of any public 
movement say ‘‘ they are doing so’’ not we. 
Other towns appear to them superior to their 
own. They compare them not for the sake 
of improving their own but to show their 
contempt for their home town. If the citi- 
zens in a community have not sufficient loy- 
alty to appreciate its attractions, to develop 
its possibilities, and to strengthen its weak- 
nesses, it is certain that outsiders will 
not come in to do the work. Loyalty to 
one’s own was vigorously enforced in set- 
tling the colonial villages. So necessary 
was it thought by these stern and clear- 
headed Puritans that every thing pertaining 
to the well-being of the community be re- 
spected, that any contempt was promptly 
punished. ‘‘Leading citizens’’ were es- 
pecially cherished. The story istold that the 
Saco authorities fined a man for saying that 
‘‘Major Phillips’ horse is lean as an Indian 
dog.’’ The major was a light of the town. 
Neither he nor any thing of his could be 
spoken of lightly without detriment to the 
community. More of this respect for the 
ablest people would improve most Ameri- 
can communities. The strongest men and 
women not infrequently cease to take act- 
ive part in town affairs because of the con- 
tempt and inappreciation which they meet 
from the masses of the citizens. It seems to 
be part of the gospel of democracy to nag 
and irritatethem. All individual superiority 
contributes to the general tone. To fail to 
appreciate and to encourage the efforts of the 
intelligent, the rich, the good, is to deprive 
the community of development and uplift. 
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Another unheeded drawback of our vil- 
lages is the lack of reserve. It is intolera- 
ble to people of dignity and character to 
have everybody anxious to know the partic- 
ulars of their business, the details of their 
life. It is unpleasant to them to have family 
matters confided to them, to hear other peo- 
ple’s business discussed. Yet the conver- 
sational outfit of towns most often contains 
nothing but neighborhood personalities. 
Anybody who wants to render his own town a 
service can do nothing more substantial than 
to throw his influence constantly against curi- 
osity and for reserve in all personal matters. 

These are the matters in which American 
townsmen make their greatest mistake ; they 
are mistakes which every individual, man or 
woman, young or old, can do something to 
correct. In the future the Outlook hopes for 
an opportunity to consider some of the more 
special problems of town-making. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


On November 4 the question of prohibition 
will be submitted to the people of Nebraska. 
One cry worthy the consideration of thought- 
ful people is raised against the state adopt- 
ing the prohibitive policy. It is that in 
Kansas, the twin sister of Nebraska, pro- 
hibition does not work. Can theclaim be 
sustained? From an examination of a large 
amount of evidence gathered from those who 
have studied the case candidly and thor- 
oughly we feel justified in advancing the 
counter-claim that the Kansas policy is a 
success. The Ninde Chautauqua Circle of 
Topeka, numbering many leading citizens, 
in a recent communication to us on the sub- 
ject, says: 

Topeka has not a single open saloon or dram- 
shop. We witness in this city of forty thousand 
people the beneficent effects of prohibition. 
Business is greatly benefited. Taxes are grad- 
ually lessening. Crime and criminal prosecu- 
tions are sensibly reduced. Pauperism is almost 
unknown. Prohibition has had a perceptible 
influence in making of our people a self- 
respecting and law-abiding community. The 
same statements may be made in general terms 
of the entire state. Only in a few places is the 
law disregarded, and even in these exceptional 
cities there is a steady growth of a wholesome 
public sentiment which will soon drive the saloon 
from its last stronghold. Indeed the growth of 
public sentiment under prohibition has been 
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remarkable and most satisfactory to the friends 
of this great reform. Yet this has been accom- 
plished in the face of many difficulties. Our 
borders are flooded with intoxicants from 
neighboring saloon states. The entire power 
of the liquor interest is put in motion to belittle 
and discredit us in financial and in moral lines. 


Mr. La Salle A. Maynard, who went to 
Kansas some time ago with no preconceived 
notions on the subject of prohibition, to 
make a study of its workings, has written 
for THE CHAUTAUQUAN his observations : 


I could give, if necessary, the names of scores 
of men who frankly admitted to me that while 
they had formerly opposed prohibition, some of 
them bitterly, they were now as strongly in its 
favor. It was useless to deny, they said, that 
the law had been a great benefit to the state, in 
a moral sense at least. That it had resulted in 
a decrease of crime, pauperism, and public im- 
morality were facts patent to every one and be- 
yond all dispute. We were honestly opposed to 
the law in its origination, but now we see that 
we were mistaken and we are willing to own the 
fact. 

I made a special effort during my tour of Kan- 
sas, to ascertain the effects of prohibition upon 
the condition of the laboring classes and the 
poor, and to this end I sought interviews with 
dealers in groceries, clothing, and coal, with 
manufacturers and other employers of labor. 
It was the unanimous opinion of these men that 
the laboring classes had been greatly benefited 


‘by the law; that they did better work, had 


better homes, saved more wages, and were bet- 
ter men in every way than they were when the 
saloons were in operation. It wasa general ex- 
pression that wage- workers bought a better class 
of goods and paid their debts more promptly 
than they did in saloon days. ‘‘ The dead-beats,”’ 
as a coal dealer in Topeka remarked to me, 
‘‘seemed to have moved out of town.” The 
president of the Kansas State Bank, at the capi- 
tal, told me that he could take me to a score of 
families in that city who before the saloons were 
closed lived in wretched hovels, but were now 
in comfortable homes which they had provided 
for themselves and were paying for. The for- 
mer president of a relief society in Atchison told 
me that the organization had disbanded because 
there was no longer any work for it to do. A 
justice of the peace at Manhattan and another 
at Atchison spoke of the great falling off in 
garnishment cases, a legal process for securing 
payment of a debt out of a man’s wages. 

As for the reduction of crime in Kansas under 
the prohibitory law, the statistics and other evi- 

















dence bearing upon this point are so abundant 
and so easily obtainable, that it is not necessary 
to repeat them. I shall only say that my in- 
spection of the police records in various cities, 
my interviews with judges, county attorneys, 
and police officials all tended to the confirma- 
tion of the claims that are made on this score by 
the advocates of prohibition. 

The feeling of aversion toward the saloon and 
of abhorrence ofall that goes with it is a feeling, 
as I found, which has grown stronger and deeper 
among the people of Kansas as time has gone 
on and they have come to realize more and more 
the true character of the liquory traffic and the 
benefits which have resulted from its abolition. 
The people of Kansas are beginning to look 
back upon the saloon system as many of us now 
look back upon Southern slavery, as something so 
utterly at variance with civilized and Christian 
ideas of government as to be hardly creditable. 
The liquor traffic in Kansas is under the ban of 
public sentiment as well as of the law. It has 
literally been driven into holes in the ground. 
The only places where liquor can be obtained 
in the state, outside the drug-stores, are in the 
“joints,” or of the ‘ boot-leggers.”” 

It would be unjust and untrue for me to repre- 
sent that I found things all one way in Kansas, 
the arguments all on one side ; it would be un- 
true for me to represent that prohibition had 
made an earthly paradise of the Sunflower 
State. Ido not seek to convey anyjsuch im- 
pressions. All that I claim is, that prohibition 
has fully justified itself in its practicaljworkings 
in Kansas, has accomplished fully as much as 
could be expected of it, ifnot more, considering 
the tremendous opposition which it met at the 
outset in the state itself, the malignant attacks 
which are continually being made upon it now 
by the liquor men of other states, and all the 
other disadvantages under which it must oper- 
ate as long as it is surrounded by liquor terri- 
tory and the traffic in intoxicants has the 
sanction of the Federal Government. To expect 
that a prohibitory law will be a perfect success 
under such conditions is to expect what is con- 
trary to the commonest of common sense. As 
for the opposition in Kansas I must frankly say 
that I heard very little that could be dignified 
by the name of argument. The most reason- 
able and conscientious opponent of Prohibition 
that I met and interviewed was Judge John 
Martin, of Topeka, the Democratic candidate 
for governor a year ago. Judge Martin is a 
Democrat of the true Jeffersonian school and is 
firmly opposed to prohibition on theoretical 
grounds. He believes that it embodies a 


principle dangerous to the liberties of the 
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people. He freely acknowledged to me, how- 
ever, that the law had worked well in practice 
and that it had undoubtedly reduced crime and 
pauperism. 

Such statements as these, which we might 
multiply indefinitely, cannot be gainsaid. 
Prohibition has done in Kansag all that its 
friends believed it would. And in face of 
this fact we can repeat as our own the follow- 
ing appeal of the Ninde Chautauqua Circle : 

We appeal to the readers of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, to the C. L. S, C. of the nation, to bring 
to bear all possible personal influence upon the 
thousands of their relatives, friends, and ac- 
quaintances among the young men of the West. 
Make them feel also the power of public senti- 
ment. To these young men of the West we also 
directly appeal. Throw yourselves into this 
contest for sobriety and purity. Let your 
votes and your influence be felt in favor of pro- 
hibition. In Kansas and Nebraska we assure 
you, THIS is the one great issue. It over- 
shadows.all else. The friends of the saloon, 
within these states and without, have, by a gi- 
gantic scheme of indirection and jugglery, di- 
verted attention to other issues, worthy enough, 
perhaps, in themselves, but of infinitely less 
moment than the great and overwhelming is- 
sue—prohibition. In Kansas there is no danger 
that the policy of the state on this question will 
be reversed at the impending election, but it is 
of supreme importance that the result shall ab- 
solutely destroy the hopes of the liquor power. 
In Nebraska the issue is the banishment of the 
saloon. Our appeal is for them as well as for 
ourselves. Let the Christian sentiment of this 
nation be felt. 





YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES IN THE 
CHURCHES. 

THE most pronounced form of activity in 
the orthodox churches just now is the young 
people’s society. In the last two years these 
organizations have been formed in almost 
every village and city of the land. The Ep- 
worth League now numbers 3,662 chapters 
and has a membership of nearly 200,000. 
The society of Christian Endeavor has more 
than 11,000 representatives with a total mem- 
bership in the United States of 700,000. Effect- 
iveness in prosecuting Christian work is the 
main object with them. The ‘faith and 
works ’’ character of St. James is their ideal. 

Now there can be no permanent effective- 
ness in an organization unless it recognizes 
and adapts itself to the peculiar conditions 
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of the people for whom it works. Are these 
societies adjusting themselves to the pres- 
ent needs of the young people in their 
respective towns? The first condition they 
meet is that the young men of the town and 
even of the church congregation are not 
reached. The moral and intelligent young 
men are at clubs, at lodge rooms, ‘‘in 
society.’’ The loafers and immoral are in 
the attractive haunts furnished them. It is 
the evident business of Christian workers to 
use methods which will draw these persons 
into the church. Are they doing it? Ifnot, 
how shall they go to work to accomplish it? 
It cannot be done by tunes or testimonies or 
prayers alone. These young men will go 
where they can find life, activity, the spirit 
ofthe day. If the young people can offer 
them as much to think about, as much stim- 
ulus, as bright society, there will be little 
doubt of their seeking these gatherings. Is 
it legitimate for young Christian workers to 
try for these attractions? It is criminal, in 
our judgment, for them not to try for them. 
Dullness, cant, flabbiness, are inexcusable in 
young people’s Christian gatherings. 

The topics should be the topics of the 
day. There is a growing feeling among 
a class of young men that Christianity 
is not ‘“‘up to the times,’ that it offers 
no solution for the problems which 
they meet in their every day life, for the 
street questions, the political questions. It 
is a phase of skepticism which should not 
be ignored. If Christian gatherings do not 
help people in what they must meet every 
day, then they must go elsewhere for the 
help. Ifa society were to take for its topics 
the problems of a young man of 1890 in the 
shop, the office, the store, of a young woman in 
school, at home, at self-support, and show how 
Christianity meets them; if it were to consider 
the help the religion of Jesus offers for the 
young voter, the young society girl; if, in 
short, the truths of the Bible were applied 
to conditions and not talked about as ab- 
stract ideas or as mere feelings, a vital at- 
mosphere would be established which could 
not but draw in the thoughtful. 

The intellectual tone must be high. The 
intelligent outsider who goes into a meeting 
will not care to return if he has no evidence 
that the persons who form the society ¢hink 
on Christianity. Testimonies and prayers 
which are a medley of stock phrases and 
which show no signs of sincere reflection 


cannot convince or even attract those who 
are not in sympathy with the Christian life. 
It is thinking on truth by the members, which 
is necessary if the societies are to be made 
effective. The hearty co-operation which the 
movement for serious Bible study begun in 
the best colleges, has met from the students 
is an indication of the want which young 
people feel. The young people’s societies 
ought to be ready to supply this want by 
showing themselves intelligent students of 
the Bible, well-informed on all matters of 
criticism, charitable and sympathetic with 
doubt and difference of interpretation. 

The social spirit, cordial, ready, bright, is 
a great power. Every organization of the 
day uses it effectively, why not the church? 
Light, freedom, music, wit, and smiles, are 
among God’s best gifts. Weslight His gen- 
erous bounty when we use these good things 
to draw men and women into our homes, into 
our clubs, into our hearts and ignore them 
in His service. It is not alone impolitic 
and short-sighted, it is ungrateful and 
wrong. Why should the music be less in- 
spiriting at a young people’s gathering than 
it is at the dance-house, or the club around 
the corner? Why should the inviting light 
at the door be dimmer than it is before the 
neighboring saloon? Why should less be 
done to encourage the at-home feeling than 
is done by the owner of the billiard parlors ? 
Why, the formal meeting dismissed, should 
there not always be an hour of the pleasant- 
est friendly intercourse? The hotel-keeper 
does not intimate to the man who has taken 
a meal with him that he would better go as 
soon as itis finished. He provides reading 
rooms, smoking rooms, parlors for him, free 
of charge, where he may rest and talk as long 
as hewishes. The leader of the prayer meeting 
too often gives the hint that the doxology 
was the sign of dismissal by immediately 
turning out the lights or leaving the room. 

If the high tide which this movement has 
reached is sustained, it must be by satisfying 
the peculiar needs of the day. The splendid 
organizations are too full of great possibili- 
ties to be allowed to dwindle. The young 
people who form them must realize their re- 
sponsibility. Consecrated _ intelligence, 
skillful adaptation of the meetings to the 
needs of the communities, a wise use 
of all that appeals to the social and esthetic 
nature, are factors essential to the perma- 
nency*of the present movement. 

















THREE hundred and three days was thetotal 
length of the first session of the Fifty-first 
Congress, closed on October1. There has 
been but one longer session in the history of 
the body, the first part of the Fiftieth—three 
hundred and twenty-one days. It has been 
a period of active legislation. Commerce 
and finance have been stirred profoundly by 
the passage of the Silver bill and the McKin- 
ley Tariff bill. The cause of public morals 
has been aided by anti-lottery legislation 
and by the Original Package bill. Science 
has been served by establishing a national 
zoological park and by setting aside a tract 
in California containing the Mammoth 
trees. The landquestion hasbeenso handled 
as to open all the Western public lands to 
entry save those reserved for reservoir sites, 
to prevent any one person from entering 
more than three hundred and twenty acres, 
and to relieve persons who have been settled 
for five years on railroad lands without hav- 
ing entries recorded. The health of the 
country has been further guarded by a meat 
inspection bill and by new rules for dealing 
with infectious and epidemic diseases. Two 
new states have been admitted and Chicago 
has received the World’s Fair. The energy 
and faithfulness of Congress in this period has 
been most commendable, and in the main its 
acts have been well considered and patriotic. 


THE history of the change from the tariff 
of 1883 to that of 1890, if ever written, will be 
full of entertaining episodes. The new tariff 
bill went into effect on October 6. The 5th 
was Sunday, so that importers, whom the 
old law favored, were obliged to have entries 
in the custom house before its close on the 
4th. From Boston Harbor tugs were out after 
belated vessels, some of them laden with 
wool from South America. Thousands of dol- 
lars were to be saved by getting the cargoes 
in before the old law was out. One sharp 
captain bound for Boston, when he found he 
was going to be too late for that port put in 
at Eastport, Maine, and paid duties on his 
cargo there. At the New York Custom 
House the receipts of the last week were 
double the usual amount, because of the 
tush to take advantage of the old law. 
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Along the Canadian line apple-seeds, potatoes, 
barley, eggs, in vast quantities were hur- 
ried in. 

THE wholesome effect of the law forbidding 
lottery matter in the mails is already evident. 
Several papers have had editions containing 
advertisements confiscated, and the business 
at the New Orleans post-office has fallen off 
thirty percent. The efforts of the company 
to circumvent the law is the strongest sign 
of the loss it has sustained. The express 
companies are used as fully as possible, and 
it is probable that an attempt to use foreign 
papers will be made, though it is claimed 
that the law will be applied against them un- 
hesitatingly. Popular vigilance in reporting 
any violation of the law discovered will be in 
order. 

HAVE the Mormons given up polygamy? 
A little time ago proceedings were instituted 
by certain Mormons to recover church prop- 
erty confiscated under the Edmunds bill. 
They claimed at the time that polygamy had 
been abandoned by their people. Gentile 
witnesses in Utah, however, denied that this 
was true. The Governor of the territory in 
his recent report declared, ‘‘ No change has 
taken place in the counsels or aims of Mor- 
monism, and the conflict to-day is as clearly 
defined as ever.’’ ‘‘ There is no reason to be- 
lieve that any earthly power can exact from 
the church any declaration opposed to 
polygamy.’’ Nevertheless here is the decla- 
ration on the very heels of the Governor’s 
report. President Woodruff has issued an 
edict forbidding in future plural marriages, 
because in violation, not of the principles 
and practices of the Mormon church, but of 
the laws of the land. If the edict is sincere 
it may be called the fruit of the twenty-eight 
years of the legislation of Congress against 
Mormonism. 

THE impartial observer of Irish affairs is 
the one who denounces most severely the ar- 
rest of Dillon and O’Brien in September, as 
impolitic and unnecessary. The potato 
crop in Ireland is said to be a partial 
failure. The Nationalist leaders have been 
advising the tenants who were in dan- 
ger of famine, if worst came to worst, to 
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‘“‘eat the rent.’’ The government has re- 
taliated by arresting the advisers. This move 
has strengthened the Nationalists and has 
deepened the popular impression that Eng- 
land does not care if Ireland does starve. It 
was a fine opportunity for the government to 
show that it had, as it claims, the welfare of 
Ireland at heart by promptly learning the 
extent of the crop failure and devising means 
for its relief. But, as usual, it chose to 
strengthen the hands of the opposition by 
uncalled-for persecutions and by ignoring 
the real features of the case. 

AFTER nine months for consideration the 
excitement in Portugal over England’s claims 
in Africa is still intense. Concessions were 
obtained from England and were read in the 
Cortes in September, but they were not suffi- 
cient to pacify the public. The cabinet was 
obliged to resign and the new one announced 
has been overthrown. The Portuguese seem 
determined to do for themselves what they 
would like to do for the English, but have 
realized from the first to be impossible—de- 
stroy the government. 

THAT “‘ politics makes queer bed-fellows,”’ 
all history and every modern election proves. 
But even calloused observers of the incon- 
gruities in the personnel of parliaments and 
canvasses, were shocked by the late revela- 
tions concerning the relations of the Comte 
de Paris and Boulanger in the latter’s cam- 
paign in France. It seems that the Comte de 
Paris and his friends gave Boulanger their 
influence and money. Not because they be- 
lieve in him, for they thought him, they 
confess, an adventurer and charlatan, but be- 
cause they believed his success would help 
destroy republicanism and so give the 
monarchists a chance. It isa stain on the 
monarchial escutcheon which will not easily 
be wiped out. 

Wirh the first day of October the policy of 
repression of socialism is ended in Germany. 
For twelve years social democracy in that 
land has not had the right to form an asso- 
ciation, publish a paper, or collect money to 
aid its movements. Its members have been 
banished and thrown into prison, its books 
and periodicals confiscated, the towns where 
democratic tendencies were strong, in a state 
of siege by the police. Yet the party has 


grown from 124,000 at the time Bismarck in- 
augurated his policy to 1,427,000 at the last 
parliamentary election. Now the bonds are 


removed. The Emperor promises to do his 
utmost toimprove the situation of the working 
men. The party is strong in the Reichs- 
tag. Yetit is doubtful if the strength will 
not soon be divided. Persecution demanded 
union in the party. Freedom will encourage 
those who are for social revolution—and there 
are many such—to break with the old con- 
servative and sensible leaders. In any case 
most interesting socialistic developments 
may be expected in Germany. 

THE insect-eating plant has for many years 
disputed with the banyan tree and the Giant 
Sequoias of California for a first place among 
teachers of botany. All three were novelties 
which never failed to arouse the dullest class. 
But thereseemsa possibility ofthe carnivorous 
plant being withdrawn from the contest. Re- 
cent learned investigations go to prove that 
the fluid which it has been claimed the Venus 
fly-trap, pitcher plant, and others secreted, has 
nodigestive property and that the insects en- 
trapped disappear because of putrefaction, 
not digestion. Theevidence is so strong that 
teachers should at least introduce a question 
of the truth of the statement which appears in 
most if not all late botanies. 

AT the recent convention of florists the diffi- 
culty of giving an accurate idea by words of 
the true color of a flower was discussed. By 
consulting a few old florists’ catalogues any- 
body, we think, will agree that the florists 
were well employed. ‘‘ Yellow orange red,’’ 
‘* garnet red tinted with rosy brick,’’ ‘‘ velvet 
shaded purple,’ ‘‘ black amaranth marmor- 
ated chestnut brown,’’ are not much more 
definite terms than the ‘“‘sky-blue-pink”’ of 
our childhood, yet they are employed by 
leading florists to describe to purchasers the 
beauties they offer. The adoption of a chart 
of shades precisely defined would help, at 
least, to remove the difficulty. 

THE last meeting of the Forestry Associa- 
tion was held in Quebec. The Canadians 
confessed. that the prospect of denuded forests 
was becoming more evident every year to 
them and that ‘‘something must be done.”’ 
In spite of such a cry being steadily raised in 
the United States fora number of years, we 
still permit the limits of the public forests to 
go undefined, turn lumbermen into them to 
cut and burn lawlessly, permit our rivers 
and brooks to be dried up, and see hundreds of 
acres swept by fires started by sparks from 
locomotives, from burning clearings, from 




















hunters’ and campers’ fires, without any at- 
tempt to compel the locomotives to use spark- 
arresters, or to hold responsible the careless. 
Arbor Day in twenty-six states and a starv- 
ing forestry division are not sufficient for our 
forestry problem. They only emphasize the 
inadequacy of our efforts. 

From the days of the ‘‘chimney-viewer "’ 
to that of the modern highly organized fire 
department, the best method of discovering 
and putting out fires when started has exer- 
cised property owners. The public is grad- 
ually coming to the sensible conclusion, how- 
ever, that the isolation of fire is much cheaper 
in the end than the highest skillin handling. 
The new congressional library will contain no 
fire. The engines and boilers will be placed 
in vaults in the ground and the hot air will 
be carried to the building by pipes. Many 
new houses are heated inthis way. It is the 
true planand ininstitutions where many peo- 
ple are gathered, like sanitariums, asylums, 
and hotels, and in buildings containing rare 
books, pictures, and scientific collections, 
‘should be obligatory. 

THE Iron Gates of the Danube must open 
‘to modern science. For centuries they have 
been a joy to the adventurer, a terror to com- 
merce, and a wonder to the naturalist. A 
‘defile nearly 8,000 feet long confines the river 
where it tumbles over reefs and ledges at the 
rate of fifteen feet a second. Of course navi- 
gation is shut out completely. In olden 
times a canal allowed shipping to go around. 
In modern times the channel has been im- 
‘proved so that boats could pass, but with dif- 
ficulty. On September 15, however, the rep- 
resentatives of Austria, Hungary, and Servia 
gathered to watch the beginning of the dem- 
-olition of the Iron Gates. Soon they will be 
like Hell Gate, a thing of the past. 

THE cotton Centennial celebrated at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and the gathering in this 
‘county of the British Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, are signal reminders of the supremacy 

-of invention and of business skill. In older 
times the Sir John Hawkwoods who wanted 
an ‘‘opening’’ hied away to some Italy and 
easily found wealthy cities ready to pay for 
their services or refusing them, ripe to be 
‘plundered. Now great business undertak- 
ings, the application of scientific discoveries 
to industry, invention, exercise adventurous 
‘spirits. The heroes of cotton, of iron, and of 
steel are no less worthy of knighthood for 
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boldness, courage, and services to humanity, 
than were those who went forth to war in 
other days. 

THE reports of the Birchall murder trial 
which flooded the papers in September 
contained no more lamentable line than the 
one in which in describing the audiences it 
was said, ‘‘two-thirds of them are women.”’ 
This was in conservative Canada, too. Their 
love of horror is analagous to that physical 
mood known among the Germans as Schmerz 
Freude, joy in pain, a condition in which a 
a patient will endure an operation without 
anzesthetics because he enjoys the sensation 
of pain. It is an unnatural and repulsive 
condition but far less sothan the mental con- 
dition of persons who will read or worse 
still, listen to criminal details. 

THE scholarship of the world to-day is con- 
stantly embarrassed because of the lack of 
records of the past. It greets every excava- 
tion at Karnak, in Assyria, at Rome, in Pal- 
estine with delight because of the light the 
tablets, pottery, monuments, may throw on 
its undertakings. We have learned the value 
of accurate records. We have earned what 
we have by a great expenditure of money and 
labor. Because of our experience should we 
not, asks Mr. Frederic Harrison, provide 
records of our time for future ages? He 
would havea series of vaults or catacombs 
built, one for each of the next ten centuries, 
and into each he would have put a selection 
of the articles which would represent our 
century best,—phonographs with a speech by 
Mr. Gladstone, a poem by the Laureate, a 
song by Patti, a copy of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’’ models of great inventions, maps, 
photographs, catalogues, paintings. The 
whole to be sealed tight and opened in the 
last year of the century. When emptied it 
could be refilled by the current century. 
Think for a moment what would be our de- 
light if we could open in 18g9 vaults contain- 
ing representations of all that the French, 
the English, the German, the Italian of 1799 
thought worth preservation as typical of their 
day. Mr. Harrison’s suggestion is stim- 
ulating to the imagination, if nothing more. 


WHEN agreat man dies healways leaves be- 
hind forthe world some one ‘‘good word.’’ 
What is that of Canon Liddon? He was known 
as one of the greatest preachers of the day. 
Above every thing else his life says to those 
who fill the pulpits of the world, prepare for 
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your work. Give yourself to it. He allowed 
nothing to interfere with the concentration 
of thought, the serenity of spirit, which he 
believed essential to his duty. He even re- 
fused invitations to other pulpits than St. 
Paul’s and would not come to America to 
show his power, lest it interrupt his work. 
The result was that he kept his force and 
influence tothe end. The effect of holding 
one’s self to a single purpose, of cultivat- 
ing simplicity of life, of avoiding distrac- 
tions, is admirably illustrated in Canon Lid- 
don’s life. 

‘*WE have dug up Homer and Herodotus ; 
we shall yet dig up the Bible,’’ so says Prof. 
Sayre, the famous archzeologist, in comment- 
ing on the recent excavations in Southern 
Judea. Under the direction of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund an ancient mound be- 
tween Hebron and Gaza has been opened 


and the ruins of Lachish, it is thought, found 
within. The opening shows city upon city, 
the lowest being without doubt one of the 
Amorite cities ‘‘ walled up to heaven.’’ This 
is the ‘‘ first authentic memorial of the an- 
cient Canaanitish population which has been 
discovered in Palestine.’’” Above this area 
poor village probably built by the nomadic 
Israelites, a city of Rehoboam’s time, and an- 
other of Manasseh’s. It is believed that 
within the ruins are the archives of different 
periods which will throw light on hundreds 
of dark questions in regard to the history of 
Palestine. The excavation must be sus- 
pended now until another spring. Bible 
students the world over will look with 
anxiety for the work of the coming year. It 
should not be forgotten that the Palestine 
Exploration Fund is in need of funds for 
prosecuting the work. 


Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


First Week (ending November 8). 

‘* Outline History of England.” Chap. V. 
‘Our English.’? Pages 102-120. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘*The Intellectual Development of the En- 

glish People.” 

“The English Constitution.” 
‘* What Shall we do with our Children ?”’ 
Sunday Reading for November 2. 

Second Week (ending November 15). 
‘Outline History of England.” Chap. VI. 
‘Our English.’”’ Pages 120-140. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘‘The Tenure of Land in England.”’ 
“The Silver Bill.’’ 
Sunday Reading for November 9. 

Third Week (ending November 22). 
“Outline History of England.” Chap. VII. 
‘Our English.” Pages 141-163. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘‘The Knight of the Round Table.” 
‘*Studies in Astronomy.”’ 
Sunday Reading for November 16. 

Fourth Week (ending November 30). 
‘Outline History of England.’”’ Chap. VIII. 
‘Our English.”” Pages 163-189. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘*The Religious History of England.” 
“* How the Saxons Lived.” 
Sunday Reading for November 23 and 30. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 


FIRST WEEK. 

I. Table Talk—The New Tariff. 

2. Question Box on the Readings in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 

3. The Lesson. 

Music. 

4. Paper—The rivalry between king and pope 
for supremacy in England. 

5. Reading—‘‘Reproving Children.’’* 

6. General Discussion—Bryant’s position 
among the nineteenth century poets. (If 
it is desired to celebrate the Bryant Me- 
morial Day more fully, suggestions will be 
found in the Programs of the former vol- 
umes of THE CHAUTAUQUAN.) 


SECOND WEEK. 

1. Roll-Call—Quotations on speech. (Some- 
thing pertaining to the correct or incorrect 
use of language.) 

2. Answers to questions on the Silver Bill in 
The Question Table of the present number 
of this magazine. 

3. The Lesson. 

Music. 

4. Readings — ‘“‘Overworked Words,” and 
“King John.’’* 

5. Debate—Question: Was Wat Tyler’s insur- 





*See The Library Table, page 277. 
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rection justifiable? (See page 166 of this 
magazine. ) 

Report of Critic—This should be a regular 
exercise at every meeting, whether called 
for in the Programs or not. It needs to be 
conducted with skill, andthen to be unspar- 
ing, special attention being paid to all vio- 
lations of rules and suggestions given in 
“Our English.” 


THIRD WEEK. 
Table Talk.—Current English News. 
Answers to questions on Astronomy in The 
Question Table of the present issue. 
The Lesson. 

Music. 

Paper—The telescope: its invention, its de- 
scription, its revelations. 
Reading—‘‘ A Scottish Chief,’’? and *‘ A Yan- 
kee in King Arthur’s Court.’’* 
Questions and Answers on ‘Outline His- 
tory of England.”’ 


WICLIF DAY—NOVEMBER 25. 
The Morning star of the Reformation. 


The Avon to the Severn runs, 

The Severn to the sea ; 

And Wiclif’s dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be.— Webster. 


A CONVERSAZIONE. 

To make a meeting of this character a bene- 
ficial one, some person must act as leader who, 
in a most unofficial manner, and as far as possi- 
ble without seeming to do so, can give direction 
to the general conversation. By a skillful ar- 
rangement made beforehand, certain ones can 
be appointed to look up particular points which 
can be adroitly brought out at the proper time 
and without the least appearance of having 
been prepared especially for the occasion. The 
aim should be to give the whole exercise an ap- 
parently spontaneous action: ‘‘art should be 
made to conceal art’’ in this particular. A 
logical order of topics would be, Wiclif’s life, 
his times and contemporaries, his literary work, 

‘and his reform work, the last forming the prin- 
cipal topic. After discussing the general out- 
lines of this life history, the whole movement 
to which it gave rise must be considered, in- 
cluding the philosophy underlying it, the mo- 
tives entering into it, and the results springing 
from it. If certain of the company should 
question if the pope and his party might not 
have been conscientious in their acts, if they 
were not really true to their convictions and 
loyal to their trusts, all phases of the subject 
could be regarded. 


*See The Library Table, page 277. 
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A few quotations are appended which will be 
found prolific of suggestions : 


Wiclif himself can hardly have suspected the immense 
range of his intellectual power. It was only the struggle 
that lay before him which revealed in the dry and subtle 
school-man, the founder of our later English prose, a 
master of popular invective, of irony, of persuasion, a 
dexterous politician, an audacious partisan, the organizer 
of a religious order, the unsparing assailant of abuses, 
the boldest and most indefatigable of controversialists, 
the first reformer who dared when deserted and alone to 
question and deny the creed of the Christendom around 
him, to break through the tradition of the past, and with 
his last breath to assert the freedom of religious thought 
against the dogmas of the papacy.—/. R. Green. 

He [Wiclif ] erected a sort of theocratic feudalism where 
each man “held” of God, without the interposition of 
any mesne lord, and where ‘‘ grace”’ or ‘‘ charity’’ was 
the sole indispensable condition of tenure.— 7he Diction- 
ary of English History. 

He did not mean to stir up discontent, but he wished to 
revive true religion and rebuke the tyranny of those who 
were in power.—Aradclla B. Buckley. 

But such great friends could not shield him 
from Romish wrath, when he began to call the pope a 
‘‘cut purse,’’ and his arguments were as scathing as his 
epithets, and had more reason in them. He was com- 
pelled to forego his teachings at Oxford, and came tonew 
trials, at which he wore an air of great dignity. . . . . 
This was he who blocked out the path along which Eng- 
land stumbled through Lollardry quagmires, and where 
Huss, the Bohemian, walked in after days with a clumsy, 
forward tread, and which Luther in his later time put all 
alight with his torch of flame.— Donald G. Mitchell. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR A YEAR’S WORK 
IN A CHAUTAUQUA UNION. 


We have been asked for a Suggestive Pro- 
gram for a year’s work in a Chautauqua Union. 
While considering the subject the announce- 
ment of the Brooklyn Chautauqua Assembly for 
1890-91 came to our table. It is so admirably 
arranged to fit the intellectual and social needs 
of unions that we reproduce it in full as the 
best model of which we know for such work. 
The program comes with peculiar authority 
as the Brooklyn Assembly has lived through its 
days of experimental programs. 


VESPER SERVICE AND SERMON, 


R. S. Pardington, D.D., Pres. B.C. A. 
October roth. 
NEW YORK STATE CHAUTAUQUA CONVENTION. 
October 22d and 23d. 
SPEAKERS 
Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., R. S. Pardington, D. D., Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, and others. 
Lecture... . .. . . . “‘Robert Browning.” 
By Wm. V. Kelley, D.D. 
November 13th. 
ENTERTAINMENT, 
December 11th. 
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Lecture... . . « “The Geological Field.’’ 
(Illustrated by Steropticon Views.) 
By Prof. Frederick Starr. 
December 18th. 
Tectare.. . 1. ror a . ‘‘Astronomy.”’ 
(Illustrated by Stereopticon Views. ) 
By Garrett P. Serviss. 
January 8th. 
ANNUAL SERMON TO THE ASSEMBLY. 
By Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
January roth. 
eee ae ee ee ‘* Picturesque India.”’ 
By J. Benson Hamilton, D.D. 
February 12th. 
. ‘The Rose, the Shamrock, and 
The Thistle.” 
By James Montgomery, D.D. 
March 12. 
VESPER SERVICE AND SERMON, 
By W. C. P. Rhodes, D.D. 
April 13th. 
Lecture... . ... . ‘A Literary Ramble.’ 
By W. P. George, D.D. 
May 14th. 
SOCIAL. 


Lecture. . 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLITARY READERS. 


“Your advice about increasing my vocabu- 
lary was good, but it put me into a very absurd 
position last week.”’ 

This was the Occupant's greeting. 

‘* How so?”’ 

‘Well I tried to use a French word for which 
I have always had an admiration, naivete. I 
started it, a-i—n-d-i—and Mr. J., to whom I 
was talking had to finish it for me. I was sure I 
knew how to speak it, but it sounded so odd to 
me when I began that my courage left me.’’ 

‘‘What possessed you to attempt French ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I like foreign words in conversation. 
They sound so—so—so—’”’ 

“‘Stylish?’’ suggested the Scribe with a 
sound like a quiz in his voice. 

‘I fear greatly, Occupant, that there is more 
sham about you than I ever discovered. You 
do not speak French, yet you want to parade 
a knowledge of it. That is a counterfeit senti- 
ment.’’ 

‘But do you object to foreign words in Eng- 
lish conversation ?”’ 

‘Yes. My first objection is that they are 
usually chosen to give an impression of knowl- 
edge which does not exist. Do you not re- 
member the abbot in Bulwer’s ‘‘ Harold,’’ who 
knew but one Latin word? Somewhere he had 
picked up imprimis, ‘‘ principally,” “first of 
all,” and how having little or no learning, 


he soon reduced his one Latin possession to 
inprinis. Do you not remember how he used it 
proudly on all occasions, much to the admi- 
ration of his more ignorant comrades and to the 
bewilderment of the educated brethren he met. 
Do not try to use words which study has not 
made yourown. It isa sham, and moreoften 
than not the result is as ridiculous as in the 
poor abbot’s case ”’ 

‘But they are often so expressive,’’ pleaded 
the Occupant. 

‘*They are more depressive than expressive. 
Our poor English striped with foreign phrase 
Looks like a zebra in a parson’s chaise 

is Holmes’ description of the practice, and it is 
an accurate one. The harmony of sound is 
broken by their introduction. The mind is 
diverted from the sense to the words. Some- 
body usually is puzzled by them. It is a fine 
thing to know foreign languages. Itis a finer 
thing to know one’s own language so well that 
you can express yourself more accurately, artis- 
tically, and pleasingly in it than you possibly 
could by dragging in foreign phrases.” 

‘‘But a great many highly educated people 
use such expressions.” 

‘* Very well; that is no reason for your doing 
so. If I understand your object, it is to learn 
to use good English. You havea large task on 
your hands. You cannot afford to divert your 
attention to foreign words which you only half 
understand. I know it is the custom among 
many to use words and phrases which are in 
style, for there are fads in words as in neckties. 
If anew word, a new bit of slang, an unusual 
foreign expression becomes the fashion, they 
use it in season and out and with no discrimina- 
tion whatever. But that is not helping one’s 
English. It is simply showing that one is 
familiar with the talk of the day—usually a 
mongrel and ungrammatical talk, too.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean that in trying to increase my 
vocabulary I must avoid every thing which J am 
not sure is authorized English ?”’ 

“Ido. When you have mastered the funda- 
mentals there will be time enough for you to 
adopt the expressions of the day and then 
you will have discretion and knowledge to en- 
able you to use them effectively. Increase your 
vocabulary of strong, useful English words be- 
fore you attempt to trick out your speech with 
Latin and French. Sucha habit is too much 
like attempting to transform a fiery steed from 
a lean and spiritless horse by gay trappings. It 
only emphasizes his bones. Your foreign 
phrase and current slang only call attention to 
your poor English vocabulary and your faulty 
construction.”’ 
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FOR NOVEMBER. 


‘‘OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLAND.”’ 

P. 81. ‘The outlaw Hereward.” For the 
wild deeds ef his youth he had been banished 
from his realm, but settling in Flanders, he 
soon redeemed his name. Word was brought 
to him there of his father’s death, and of the 
confiscation of his mother’s property by the 
Conqueror. He immediately set out for his old 
home, and collecting a band of men, reinstated 
his mother in the home. Finding then that he 
must continue in arms for his protection, he for- 
tified the island of Ely—an oasis in the marshes 
of Cambridgeshire—and established there his 
Camp of Refuge for the shelter of all suffering 
Saxons. Inthe fifth year after its establish- 
ment the Camp had grown so formidable that 
William was obliged to take strong measures 
against it. Accordingly he surprised and cap- 
tured it, but Hereward escaped, and continued 
to annoy the Normans until the king made 
terms of peace with him, by receiving him as a 
subject, and leaving him in possession of his 
own inherited estate. He died at a good old 
age respected of Saxons and Normans. 

P. 82. ‘‘Public land.” From the large 
amount of this land found existing afterward, 
it has been conjectured that ‘‘the number of 
settlers was far too small to occupy the whole 
of the country at their disposal, and this unoc- 
cupied ground became ‘folk-land,’ the common 
property of the tribe, as at a later time of the 
nation.”’ 

P. 85. To confer the archbishopric of Cant- 
erbury upon Lanfranc, William deposed the 
Saxon Stigand (see page 75 of the text-book). 
At the coronation of William, Stigand had done 
him homage, but he was one whose ruin had been 
determined. He was degraded from his position, 
his property confiscated, and fleeing he was 
for some time sheltered among the fens at Ely. 
At last he was captured and condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment at Winchester where he 
died. 

P. 86. ‘‘Peter-pence.”” An annual tribute 
of one penny from each home paid to the see 
of Rome, probably established in Offa’s reign, 
who in this way gained the pope’s sanction to 
the archbishopric at Lichfield (see page 57 of 
text-book). During Stigand’s primacy it had 
fallen into disuse. 

P. 87. ‘‘The Bayeux tapestry.” ‘‘This was 
in all probability the idea, and possibly in great 





measure the handiwork of Matilda, wife of 
William the Conquerer. It is a long, narrow 
strip of tapestry or needlework representing in 
a number of pictures worked in woolen thread 
the battle of Hastings and the events which led 
toit. Itistwenty inches wide and two hun- 
dred and fourteen feet long and is divided into 
seventy-two compartments with Latin super- 
scriptions indicating the objects represented.”’’ 
It was presented by Matilda to the Cathedral of 
Bayeux,where it still may be seen. The drawing 
is crude and the coloring droll, the horses being 
red, blue, and green, and the buildings, espe- 
cially Westminster Abbey, ‘‘being of all the. 
colors of the rainbow, and smaller than the 
persons entering them.”’ 

‘Domesday Book.’’ This name is not found 
anywhere before the ‘‘ Dialogus de Scaccario,” 
a work compiled in the twelfth century, treat- 
ing of the exchequer in the form of dialogue 
between a master anda pupil. In this work 
(I. 16) itis said ‘‘that the English called the 
book of the survey ‘Domesdei,’ or the day of 
judgment, because of the strictness of the ex- 
amination.” 

P. 88. ‘‘William’s grave.’’ There is a story 
that at the moment when the Conqueror was to. 
be buried, a certain knight stepped forth and 
loudly exclaimed against the robbery. The 
land upon which the church was built had been 
his, and William had forcibly taken it from 
him to found this church. It was necessary to 
pay him a round sum of money to appease him 
so as to allow the funeral to proceed. 

P. 91. ‘‘The cruel forest laws.’’ These de- 
clared that ‘‘whoso should slay hart or hind 
should be blinded.’’ In later times, it was as 
much a capital offense “to kill a stag as to kill 
a man.” 

P. 92. ‘“‘Edith.” This princess changed her 
Saxon name Edith to Maud or Matilda to please 
the Normans. The nickname ‘‘Goodrich and 
Godiva,’’ as representative Saxon names—the 
latter having belonged to the ‘lady of Cov- 
entry '’’—were used as taunts by the Norman 
nobles. 


P. 93. ‘‘Belesme’’ [ba-lame]. ‘‘Tinchbrai’’ 
[tansh-bra]. 
P. 94. ‘The Atheling.” A Saxon word 


meaning the crown prince, or heir to the throne. 
On Henry’s return from Normandy after insti- 
tuting his reforms there, he was accompanied 
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by this son and a crowd of nobles. Several ves- 
sels were required in transporting the royal 
family over the Channel. The White Ship in 
which the young prince was carried was the last 
to sail and was some hours behind the others. 
Under full motion, driven by fifty rowers, it 
struck a rock in the harbor and almost in- 
stantly sank. All on board, save one, were lost. 

“Plant-tag’e net.’’ The royal descendants 
springing from the marriage of this count of 
Anjou and Matiida, were known also as the 
Angevin kings. 

P. 96. “Battle of the Standard.” This war 
with the Scots was looked upon by the clergy 
of the north of England as a sacred war. Raoul, 
bishop of Durham, was deputed by the Arch- 
bishop of York to be the leader, and to his 
charge were given the consecrated standards of 
St. Cuthbert of Durham, St. Peter of York, St. 
John of Beverly, and St. Wilfred of Ripon. 
‘‘ These were all suspended from one pole like 
the mast of a vessel, surmounted by a cross, in 
the center of which was fixed a silver casket 
containing the consecrated wafer of the Holy 
Sacrament. The pole was fixed into a four- 
wheeled car on which the bishop stood.’’ 

P. 100. ‘‘Assizes.’? These were brief edicts 
issued with the sanction of the great councils of 
the barons and the prelates summoned by the 
king. 

‘*Trial by ordeal.’? There were three meth- 
ods by which criminal cases were decided after 
this form, that by fire, by water, and by purga- 
tion. The first was allowed only to persons of 
rank. They were required to handle red-hot 
irons or to walk barefooted over hot plowshares. 
If at the end of three days the hands or the feet 
appeared uninjured the accused was pronounced 
innocent, if not he must suffer the sentence of 
the law. The ordeal by water was for the com- 
mon people, and required that the one on trial 
either plunge his arm into boiling water, or that 
he be thrown into a river or pond. If thearm was 
not scalded, or if he sank he was pronounced 
innocent. Trial by purgation, the third form, 
consisted in eating a morsel of consecrated 
bread or cheese, while the sacrament was being 
administered. This, it was believed, would 
cause convulsions if one was guilty. 

“‘Trial by compurgators.’’ In this the ac- 
cused, accompanied by his friends, twelve in 
number—called compurgators—took oath all 
together, he laying his hand upon theirs, that 
the one being tried was innocent. 

P. 106. ‘Private feud with the count of 
Limoges.”” A treasure of coins had been found 
in the fields of this count, and he sent half of 
it to the king. The latter demanded the whole 
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and proceeded to besiege the Castle of Chaluz 
belonging to the count, who held out stubbornly, 
Richard became enraged and swore that he would 
hang man, woman, and child. While making 
this threat he was struck with the fatal arrow. 

P. 110. ‘‘The Magna Charta.” ‘‘The orig- 
inal charter itself, creased with age and in- 
jured by fire, but with John’s great seal still 
appended to it, remains extant in the British 
Museum, a copy beside it bearing in beautiful 
old writing in Latin the clear, sharp, lawyer-like 
terms with which the barons sought to bind 
their tyrant to respect their lives and lands.’’ 

P. 116. ‘‘Edmund.” The pope incensed at 
Conrad, King of Germany, wanted to drive him 
out of Sicily, so offered its crown to Henry for 
his son Edmund, then only nine years old. 
Henry accepted and war was made by the 
pope against Conrad in Henry’s name and at 
his expense. The barons were ignorant of the 
whole affair until Henry had toapply to Parlia- 
ment for the money, being then in debt to the 
pope about $90,000. 

P. 121. ‘‘The sacred stone.’”? This historic 
stone, known in Scotland as the ‘Stone of 
Destiny,’’ in Ireland as the ‘‘ Lia Fail,’ in 
England as ‘‘Jacob’s Pillar,’ and more gener- 
ally as the ‘‘Scone,’’ is claimed by the Irish 
nation to have been brought from Egypt to Ire- 
land by a beautiful princess, who placed it in 
Tara’s Hall in 580 B.C. The stone is of a dark 
color, streaked with red, and is twenty-six 
inches long, sixteen inches wide, and eleven 
inches thick. Its surface is much defaced, and 
along, deep crack almost divides it in two. 
Tradition says that this stone can be traced 
back to the plains of Luz where Jacob laid his 
head on it and dreamed his ladder dream; 
that it was preserved in the Temple as a witness 
of the covenant between Jacob and his God; 
that it was brought to Egypt by the Prophet 
Jeremiah after the Jews had been taken captives 
to Babylon; and that it was carried from Egypt 
to Ireland, as has been said, by a princess. 
From Ireland it is said to have been taken to 
Iona in 503 A. D., that Fergus, son of Erc, 
might be crowned upon it, as his ancestors in 
Ireland had been before him. From Iona it 
was taken to Scone, Scotland, by King Ken- 
neth (842) and inclosed in the present wooden 
chair.—‘‘Curtous Questions.”’ 

P. 124. ‘‘ Expulsion of the Jews.” Through 
some of the former reigns these people had been 
specially protected. They had been employed 
by the barons and higher classes to ruin small 
land owners by lending them money and seizing 
their land in payment, and this made them 
hated by the people. They were also accused 

















of clipping the coin and of many dishonest 
practices. ‘‘Already when Richard I. was 
crowned there had been a terrible massacre of 
Jews in London and York. Simon de Montfort 
had wished to banish the Jews and now Edward 
ordered all who would not become Christians to 
leave England. He allowed them to keep their 
wealth, and he himself lost one means of get- 
ting money by sending them away. But it was 
a cruel deed... . From that time till the days 
of Cromwell there were no Jews in England.”’ 

‘Edward of Carnarvon.’’ He was so called 
from Carnarvon, in Wales, having been born 
there during the Welsh war. His father pre- 
sented him to the people as their Prince of Wales, 
the title which ever since has been borne by 
the English heir-apparent. 

P. 126.' ‘‘ Bruce and the Spider.” 


Six times his gossamery thread 
The wary spider threw ; 
In vain the filmy line was sped, 
For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appeared, and back recoiled 
The patient insect, six times foiled, 
And yet unconquered still ; 
And soon the Bruce, with eager eye, 
Saw him prepare once more to try 
His courage, strength, and skill. 


One effort more, his seventh and last— 
The hero hailed the sign ! — 
And on the wished-for beam hung fast 
That slender, silken line! 
Slight as it was, his spirit caught 
The more than omen, for his thought 
The lesson well could trace, 
Which even “‘ he whoruns may read,” 
That Perseverance gains its meed 
And Patience wins the race. 
—From Bernard Barton's ‘“‘ Bruce and the 
Spider.” 


‘*Lady Badlesmere.’’ Queen Isabella was on 
a pilgrimage to Canterbury, and had sent her 
purveyors to prepare a lodging for her at her 
own royal castle of Leeds. The governor of 
this castle, Lord Badlesmere, who was one ot the 
enraged lords, was absent, and his wife refused 
to admit the queen, and when the latter herself 
rode upinthe midst of the parley, a volley of 
arrows was discharged from the castle, which 
killed six of her attendants. Isabella had always 
been friendly to the barons’ party ; but when 
she found that even her uncle of Lancaster took 
up the cause of the Badlesmeres she persuaded 
the king to raise an army to avenge her insult. 
Lady Badlesmere was committed to the Tower. 

P. 128. ‘‘Tyburn.’’ Mortimer was the first 
one to be executed at this melancholy spot, 
I-Nov. 
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situated near the northeast corner of Hyde 


Park. It remained the chief place of execution 
until 1783, when Newgate, or the Old Bailey, be- 
came the seat of the central criminal court. 

P. 130. ‘‘Salic Franks.” In the fifth century 
the gzeat confederacy of German tribes, known 
as the Franks, appeared as two separate groups, 
the Salians and the Ripuarians, each one hav- 
ing its separate code of laws. 

“‘The Black Prince.’’ Froissart says that “‘ he 
was styled black by terror of his arms,’ and 
Strutt corroborates this by saying he was “for 
his martial deeds surnamed Black the Prince.’’ 
The legend that he received this name from 
wearing black armor is not well founded. The 
first mention of the name is made in a parlia- 
mentary paper of the second year of Richard 
II., so that Shakspere made most appropriate 
use of the term in his play named from that 
king. (See Richard II. Act II. Scene 3.) 

P. 131. ‘‘Cloth-yard arrows.” Arrows 
“having the length ofa yard, cloth measure: 
the longest shaft ever used in European 
archery.” In Scott’s ‘‘Monastery”’ the follow- 
ing reference is found: ‘‘God keep the kindly 
Scot from the cloth-yard shaft”; and in the 
ballad of ‘‘ Chevy Chase ’’ is this stanza: 

He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a trusty tree ; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Up to the head drew hee. 

‘The beleaguered Port of Calais.”” Dickens 
says, “‘In order to starve the inhabitants out, 
King Edward built so many wooden houses for 
the lodgings of his troops, that it is said their 
quarters looked like a second Calais suddenly 
sprung up around the first.’’ 

P.133. ‘‘Limoges’’ [lé-m6dzh]. The Black 
Prince treated this town ‘‘even more harshly 
than his father would have liked to treat Calais. 
He permitted, and even encouraged, a most 
barbarous massacre of the inhabitants ; so barbar- 
ous, that Froissart says that ‘there was not that 
day in the city of Limoges any heart so hardened, 
or that had any sense of religion, who did not 
deeply bewail the unfortunate events passing 
before their eyes; for upwards of three thousand 
men, women, and children were put to death 
that day.’ ”’ 

‘‘Fabian policy.’’ A policy of delay. ‘‘The 
Roman general Fabius wearied out Hannibal by 
marches, counter-marches, ambuscades, and 
skirmishes, without ever coming to an open 
engagement.”’ 

P. 136. ‘‘Transubstantiation.” The doctrine 
that the consecrated bread and wine used in the 
Holy Sacrament are changed into the very flesh 
and blood of Christ. 
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P. 138. ‘‘Savoy house.’”? This palace was 
built im 1245 by Peter, earl of Savoy, uncle 
to Eleanor, wife of Henry III. It is said to have 
surpassed other English mansions in beauty 
and magnificence. It came into the possession 
of John of Gaunt, and it was here that King 
John of France had been kept a prisoner and 
where he died, having voluntarily returned to 
England as a prisoner when he found himself 
unable to fulfill the conditions upon which he 
had been released. 

P. 142. “Jerusalem Chamber.”’ This is 
located in the southwestern part of the Abbey, 
and was then the abbot’s room. It probably 
derived its name from tapestries or pictures of 
the history of Jerusalem with which it was 
hung. Henry had been praying before the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor when he was 
seized with a terrible fit, and was carried into 
the abbot’s room. He had all through his 
reign wished to go to the Holy Land and fight a 
crusade ; and there had been a prophecy which 
told that he should die at Jerusalem. Shaks- 
pere alludes to this in King Henry IV. Part 
II., Act IV., Scene 4. 


‘OUR ENGLISH.” 

P. 110. “Dumas” [dii-ma], Alexandre 
(1803-1870). A French novelist and dramatist. 
He was called the Elder to distinguish him from 
his son, also a novelist. Saintsbury in his 
‘‘Short History of French Literature’’ says, 
‘* Dumas’ literary position and influence are not 
very easy to estimate, because of the strange ex- 
tent to which he carried what is called collabo- 
ration, and his frank avowal of something very 
like plagiarism in many of the works which he 
wrote unassisted. It has even been endeavored 
to show that his most celebrated works are the 
production of hack writers whom he paid to 
write under his name. Nor is there the least 
doubt that he did resort on a large scale to some- 
thing like the practice of those portrait painters 
who employ their pupils to paint in the draper- 
ies, backgrounds, and accessories of their work.”’ 
The rapidity with which his works were pro- 
duced first gave rise to the question of their 
authorship; in 1846 he agreed to furnish to two 
newspapers an amount of matter equal to sixty 
volumes a year, and besides this he kept on 
publishing his plays and some other productions. 
A lawsuit brought to light the fact that he was 
making use of assistants, but the court sup- 
ported his claim that he had a sufficient share 
in the plan and execution of all the publications 
to make them his own. 


P. 113. “Junius.” This was the pen name 
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of an unknown English political writer whose 
numerous letters appeared in the London /Pud- 
lic Advertiser between the years 1769 and 1772. 
“‘These letters, directed against the ministry 
and the leading public characters connected 
with it, contain some of the most effective speci- 
mens of invective to be found in literature.’ 
The knowledge they showed of court secrets 
was startling and convinced most readers that 
the writer moved in court circles. They bore 
traces of scholarship, of rank, and of fortune; 
but who the author was, remained the greatest 
secret of the times. Subsequent discoveries 
have made it almost certain in the minds of 
many that he was Sir Philip Francis. More 
than one hundred volumes or pamphlets and a 
great number of articles have been written re- 
garding the obscurity of this author. 

P. 117. “‘ Philistines.’? A term first used by 
Matthew Arnold to denote the ignorant, narrow- 
minded classes of people who cannot appreciate 
art or culture. 

P. 118. ‘‘ Argot”’ [ar-gd]. Cant, slang.— 
‘“* Risqués”’ [ris-ka]. Venturesome, hazardous. 
“‘Ingénue’’ (ong-zha-nii. The nearest sound 
in English to this French z is, perhaps,that given 
to a final y, slightly accented]. An ingenuous 
person. 

P. 125. ‘‘Tangential.”” Richard Grant White 
says, ‘‘ Presidential, tangential, and exponential 
are a trinity of monsters which, although 
they have not been lovely in their lives, should 
yet in their death be undivided. Carelessness or 
ignorance has saddled [them] with an 7 which 
is on the wrong horse. [They] belong to a sort 
of adjectives which are formed from substantives 
by the addition ot a/. For example, incident, 
incidental ; orient, oriental; experiment, ex- 
perimental. When the noun ends in ce,euphony 
and ease of utterance require the modification 
of the sound of a/ into that of ia/; as office, of- 
ficial; consequence, consequential ; commerce, 
commercial, But we might as well say paren- 
tial, monumential, governmential, as presiden- 
tial. The proper form is presidental, tangental, 
and exponental.” 

‘*Coined words.”” It may be interesting in 
connection with what is said regarding the use of 
this class of words to note a few of the rules that 
have been laid down by writers of high authority 
and endorsed by nearly all writers upon the 
subject. They are found in the following order 
in Townsend’s ‘‘Art of Speech.” 


Use isthe law of language.—Horace. 
The eldest of the present and the newest of the past 
language is best.—ZBen Jonson. 


Words must be reputable, national, and present.—Dr 
Campbell. 
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In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold; 
Alike fantastic, if too new or old; 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.—/ofe. 


P. 157. In connection with what is said on pul- 
pit pedantry, a comparison made by the French 
poet Beranger in his ‘‘Tambour Major” will be 
found apropos. He likens pretentious phrases toa 
big, bedizened drum major, and simple language 
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to the “little, gray-coated Napoleon at Auster- 
litz.” And on the same theme Mr. White says: 


Our language, like our daily life, 

Accords the homely and sublime ; 

And jars with phrases that are rife 

With pedantry of every clime. 

For eloquence it clangs like arms, 

For love it touches tender thords, 

But he to whom the world’s heart warms 
Must speak in wholesome, home-bred words. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


‘‘OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLAND.”’ 

1.Q. Give the date of the Norman Con- 
quest? A. 1066. 

2.Q. Inthe Saxon government what had 
been the characteristic idea? A. That of honge 
rule. 

3. Q. Under what system did the Normans 
rule? A. The feudal tenure of land. 

4. Q. How did William I. seek to guard 
against any uprising of his barons? A. By 
making it treason for any one to obey his lord 
contrary to the king. 

5. Q. Into what institution did Norman 
vgor breathe the breath of life? A. The 
English Church, 

6.Q. What scheme of the pope’s did 
William thwart? A. That of including Eng- 
land in a universal papal dominion. 

7. Q. What valuable historical record of 
William’s time still exists? A. The Domesday 
Book. 

8. Q. From the interaction of what three 
parties in the reign of William II. did English 
liberty spring? A. The foreign king, the re- 
bellious barons, and the mass of the people. 

9. Q. How came the English church to be 
in possession of landed property? A. Bishops 
and abbots had been made feudal princes. 

10. Q. By what measures did William ITI. 
collect for his own use the church revenues? 
A. He left the highest offices in the church 
vacant, 

11. Q. For what purpose was part of this ill- 
gotten gain used? A. Robert of Normandy 
borrowed it to equip his quota for the First 
Crusade. 

12. Q. What was the question at issue in the 
quarrel between the king and Anselm? A. The 
supremacy of king or pope. 

13. Q. How did Henry I. gain the favor of 
the English? A. By his “charter” and his 
marriage to the Saxon Edith. 


14. Q. What power did the right of ‘‘investi- 
ture’? bestow on the one gaining it? A. It 
made him the real head of the church in Eng- 
land. 

15. Q. Who was Stephen? 
the Conqueror’s daughter Adela. 

16. Q. In what condition was the country at 
the beginning of his reign? A. A state of 
hopeless anarchy. 

17. Q. What was the cause of the battle of 
the Standard? A. The King of Scots tried to 
enforce Matilda’s claim. 

18. Q. How was the strife between the 
claimants settled? A. Stephen was left to 
reign on the pledge that Henry II. should suc-- 
ceed him. 

19. Q. Why does Henry’s reign mark an 
important period in the history of English in- 
stitutions? A. He sought to conform the 
business of the state to one system of which he 
should be head. 

20. Q. By what act did Henry seek to gain 
ecclesiastical power? A. By framing the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon. 

21. Q. Who paid by his life for his bitter 
opposition to this attempt? A. Thomas a 
Becket. 

22. Q. What was scutage? A. The tax 
which the barons paid the king for exemption 
from military service. 

23. Q. What were the most important re- 
forms of this reign? A. Those engrafted up- 
on the law. 

24. Q. What two lands did Henry reduce to 
English fiefs? A. . Ireland and Scotland. 

25. Q. With what enterprise was King 
Richard I. absorbed? A. The Crusades. 

26. Q. By what means did John secure to 
himselfthe English throne? A. The probable 
murder of Prince Arthur. 

27. Q. On what terms did John receive his 
kingdom again after disgracefully surrendering 


A. Theson of 
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it to the pope? 
the latter. 

28. Q. In John’s reign, what event occurred 
which marks an era in the world’s struggle for 
freedom? A. The signing of the Magna 
Charta. 

29. Q. Who were instrumental in securing 
this treaty? A. The barons led by Archbishop 
Langton. 

30. Q. When and where did this memorable 
event occur? A. June 15, 1215, at Runnymede. 

31. Q. In what respect did the closely allied 
kingdoms of France and England develop very 
differently ? A. In the former centralization of 
power finally centered in the king; in the lat- 
ter, in a constitution. 

32. Q. When was the great council of the 
bishops and barons first called Parliament? 
A. In the reign of Henry III. 

33. Q. Towhat did the tyranny of Henry 
lead? A. To civil war. 

34. Q. Who fought to the death in his pa- 
triotic grapple with the king? A. Simon de 
Montfort. 

35- Q. For what was the body known as 
‘*Montfort’s Parliament’? noteworthy? A. In 
it for the first time sat representatives from the 
English towns. 


A. As the tributary vassal of 


36. Q. What sheds a brilliant luster over the 
England of thistime? A. Oxford began to be 
known as acenter of the world’s learning. 


37- Q. In what two wars was England en- 
gaged during the reign of Edward I.? A. The 
Welsh war and the Scottish war. 

38. Q. What sacred trophy from Scotland 
did Edward place in the English coronation 
chair? A. The stone said to be that upon 
which Jacob dreamed. 

39 Q. How was a revenue secured to the 
king? A. The first export duty on English 
goods was imposed. 

40. Q. How does Edward I. rank among En- 
glish sovereigns? A. England has not known 
an abler one. 

41. Q. What first caused the misfortunes of 
Edward II.? A. The high favors he showered 
upon Gaveston, a hated foreigner. 

42. Q. How far did the barons carry their 
opposition? A. They took the government 
from the king and gave it to the ‘“‘ Ordainers.”’ 

43. Q. What advantage did Scotland take of 
these troubles? A. Bruce was made its‘abso- 
lute ruler after the victory of Bannockburn. 

44. Q. Through whose instrumentality was 
England freed from Edward’s next favorites, 
the Despensers? A. That of Isabella, the 
queen. 

45. Q. What was Edward’s fate? A. After 
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being compelled to resign in favor of his son,he 
was imprisoned and murdered. 

46. Q. To what did Edward III. as king give 
his first care? A. The condition of Scotland. 

47. Q. The din of what war drowned out the 
petty Scottish campaigns? A. The Hundred 
Years’ War. 

48. Q. What caused this war? A. The 
claim of Edward III. to the French crown. 

49. Q. Who were made forever famous by it? 
A. The Black Prince and Joan of Arc. 

50. Q. What were its three most notable 
battles? A. Crécy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. 

51. Q. For the first use of what is Crécy re- 
nowned? A. A battery of field cannon. 

52. Q. In what way did this war affect the 
language? A. Hatred of all things French ban- 
ished that tongue and established the English. 

53. Q. What further change in Parliament 
marked the reign of Edward III.? A. It was 
divided into the House of Lords and House of 
Commons. 

54. Q. What labor revolt made memorable 
the reign of Richard II.? A. Wat Tyler’s In- 
surrection. 

55. Q. How did Richard’s career of absolu- 
tism end? A. In his own utter ruin. 

56. Q. Into what two lines of kings did the 
House of Plantagenet divide on the death of 
Richard II.? A. That of Lancaster and York. 

57- Q. What was the Statute of Heresy 
passed in the reign of Henry IV.? A. An act 
authorizing the persecution of the Lollards. 

58. Q. How was almost the entire reign of 
Henry V. occupied? A. By his campaigns in 
France. 

59- Q. By what success were they attended ? 
A. He was acknowledged as heir to the French 
throne. 

60. Q. Give a summary of the kings of Eng- 
land up to thistime? A. Seventeen Saxon, 
four Danish, four Norman, and eight Plan- 
tagenets. 


“OUR ENGLISH.” 

1. Q. What is the author’s position regard- 
ing Emerson’s three rules on the choice of 
reading? A. He rejects their form, but accepts 
their doctrine. 

2. Q. Which one of them does he recom- 
mend all to follow as far as possible? A. Read 
only what you like. 

3. Q. Why isit not desirable to shut one’s 
eyes to current novels and newspapers? A. Be- 
cause they are necessary in keeping one in- 
formed of the world of to-day. 

4. Q. What results from the opposite course 
of reading nothing but such writings? A. The 
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attention is weakened, individuality of thought 
is destroyed, and mental fiber relaxed. 

5. Q. Besides this general effect upon a read- 
er’s mind in what other way do newspapers and 
second rate novels injure him? A. They have 
adirect and harmful influence upon his English. 

6. Q. How is the prevalence of bad English 
in these publications explained? A. By the 
fact that bad wares are as popular as good ones. 

7. Q. Dothese criticisms imply that these 
popular forms of reading are devoid of merits? 
A. No, but the misfortune is that their defects and 
not their merits strike the eye and remain in 
the memory. 

8. Q. In newspapers what is the tendency 
in the use of English? A. To sacrifice ele- 
gance and refinement to the “‘forceful’’ and the 
“funny.’’ 

9. Q. What opposite phase marks the ten- 
dency in novels? A. Vigor and compactness 
are sacrificed to the sentimental and fanciful. 

10. Q. In what twoessentials to good writing 
are novels and newspapers alike usually lack- 
ing? A. Precision in language and nice dis- 
tinction in thought. 

11. Q. Mention the specified varieties of bad 
English found in both forms of publication. 
A. Pet words, slang, technical terms, coined 
words, high-sounding expressions, over-wrought 
word pictures. 

12, Q. Why cannot the production of these 
newspapers and novels be prevented? A. Be- 
cause people will not give up reading what has 
the breath of to-day’s life in it. 

13. Q. In what way may the noxious effects 
of such reading be counteracted? A. By the 
antidote of some well written book. 

14. Q. Howalone can the poison be kept 
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out of the system in the first place? A. By 
raising the quality of popular reading. 

15. Q. What is meant by the best English? 
A. That which bears grammatical and rhetor- 
ical tests, is interesting in style, and full of 
meaning. 

16. Q. Even when this best is reached, what 
caution should readers exercise regarding the 
newspapers and novels of the day? A. Not to 
give too much time to them, for journalism can 
never take the place of literature. 

17. Q. Towhat rules must English in the 
pulpit be subjected? A. The same as those ap- 
plying to English everywhere. 

18. Q. Where are the tests of pulpit English 
to be sought? A. In the pews. 

19. Q. Specify some of the objectionable 
features of pulpit language. A. Ecclesiastical 
phrases, philosophical pedantry, and sensational 
expressions. 

20. Q. When is an ideally excellent dis- 
course a failure as a sermon? A. When it 
produces no effect on the hearers. 

21. Q. Inorder to, produce an effect what 
must be the speaker’s first care? A. To hold 
his hearers’ minds to the substance of his ser- 
mon. 

22. Q. How alone can he dothis? A. By 
the use of language which all can readily under- 
stand. 

23. Q. By theuse of what simple maxim may 
the preacher win half the battle? A. That bid- 
ding him aim constantly at a definite point. 

24. Q. What second precept, put into prac- 
tice, will complete his victory? A. ‘Be alive.” 

25. Q. Tosum up all, who is the successful 
preacher? A. Hewho has something to say 
and knows how to say it. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


WORLD OF TO-DAY—THE SILVER QUESTION.—II. 

1. What is the present statutory ratio of gold 
to silver ? 

2. What is the present ratio between gold 
and silver in the world’s market ? 

3. On this basis—the relation between the 
statutory and the market ratio—to settle a debt 
of 100£ in London, how many more silver than 
gold dollars would a New York merchant have 
to remit, a pound being equal to $4.86%4 ? 

4. When and where was the first mint of the 
United States established ? 

5. What was the name given to the larger 


class of silver coins issued by this first mint ? 

6. At what mints in the United States is coin- 
age executed at the present time? 

7. Where are the assay offices of the United 
States? 

8. What is used as the alloy in silver coinage ? 

g. What are the eight processes necessary in 
the conversion of silver bullion to coin? 

Io. Under the charge of what officer are all the 
mints and assay offices placed ? 

11. Whatis implied of a money basis which 
will allow of a ‘‘ fall of silver’’? 

12. What constitutes ‘the silver question ” ? 


, 
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THE STARS—CIRCUMPOLAR CONSTELLATIONS.-II. 

1. What name is given to the two bright stars 
in Ursa Minor which correspond in position to 
The Pointers in Ursa Major? 

2. What is the astronomical distance between 
The Pointers ? 

3. What interesting myth is connected with 
Draco (The Dragon) ? 

4. Locate Thuban. 

5. How may the Dragon’s head be distin- 
guished ? 

6. Why is Gamma Draconis famous in mod- 
ern astronomy ? 

7. How are Perseus, Cepheus, and Cassiopeia 
mythologically related ? 

8. What does the actual Cepheus most nearly 
resemble in form ? 

g. Why is Algol, Beta Persei, especially re- 
markable? 

10. What and where is the ‘‘ Sword Handle of 
Perseus ’’ ? 

11. What bright star distinguishes Auriga ? 

12. How Icng does it take the light of the 
Pole-star to reach the earth ? 

13. How does the amount of starlight on a 
clear night compare with the amount of light 
received from the full moon? 

14. How does it compare with sunlight? 


15. What proportion of starlight comes from 
stars invisible to the naked eye? 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.—II. 

1. Do you suppose the time ever will come 
when in no railroad station in the United States 
can be seen the sign, Gen?’s Waiting-Room or 
Ladie’s Waiting-Room ? 

2. I read the following in an exchange: 

‘‘Where are you living now?”’ 

‘‘T’m boarding with a widow lady on Madi- 
son Avenue. Where are you living?” 

“Oh, I’m the guest of a widower ‘gentleman 
with two daughter ladies and one son gentleman, 
same avenue.’ 

I do not see why the second speaker re- 
plied as he did: was it meant to be funny? 

3. Should the word cunning be used when 
small or dainty is meant ? 

4. A correspondent writes, ‘‘ There never was 
such a good magazine as yours.’’ How could 
he have made his statement more compliment- 
ary? 

5. Is there not demanded a more rigid exam- 
ination in English for those who teach when in 
country schools this can be heard in the 
school-room: ‘‘The class will now rise up and 
repeat the rule again ’’? 

6. How shail I know when the adjective or 
the adverb should be used ? 
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7. Magazines and newspapers differ in the 
spelling ot the word employee. What is the best 
form to use? 

8. Is this sentence correct: He plead with 
him not to go on that train? : 

g. A man by the name of Chambers just called. 
What word should be substituted for dy ? 

10. Do you think it necessary to make a dis- 
tinction in the use of the words deside and be- 
sides ? 

11. Should not the common use of foreign 
words be denounced ? 

12. Correct this: I have studied some. 

13. In these two sentences should each ot the 
possessives take the sign of the possessive case : 
Is that a gir/s or a boys voice? They have a 
special sale of laces at Smiths and Jones to-day? 

14. Give the correct use of these verbs: con- 
verse together; cover over; open up; plunge 
down ; united together; over again; combine 
together. 

15. I was criticised for using the expression 
“kind ot sorry.’? What shall I use to express 
the same meaning? 


ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—II. 


1. What were ‘‘ arms of courtesy ’’ in a tourna- 
ment? 

2. What was meant by “‘lawing dogs ”’ ? 

3. What was the difference between a ‘‘ Min- 
strel’’ and a ‘‘ Troubadour’? ? 

4. Where did Sir Walter Scott get the name 
‘*Tvanhoe ” ? 

5. What was the significance of the Templar’s 
war cry, ‘‘ Beauséant! Beauséant!’’ 

6. What epithet was considered so disgraceful 
among the Saxons that even the hated William 
the Conqueror continued to draw a considerable 
army of Anglo-Saxons to hisstandard by threat- 
ening to apply this ignominious term to those 
who stayed at home ? 

7. What was a “‘ rere-supper”’? 

8. What is meant by the expression ‘‘to wind 
a mot upon the horn”? 

9. How did Robin Hood’s lieutenant, who 
was seven feet tall, come to be called “Little 
John”? 

10. What kind of a musical instrument was 
a “‘rote”’? 

11. How did a ‘‘joust”’’ differ from a “ tour- 
nament’’ ? 

12. Explain the old English proverb, ‘‘I will 
either make a shaft or a bolt of it.” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR OCTOBER. 
WORLD OF TO-DAY.—THE SILVER QUESTION.—I. 
1. To keep in circulation as currency both gold 
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and silver, and to give to both equal power in the 
discharge of all debts. 2. Upon the possibility 
of keeping the ratio between gold and silver the 
same. 3. It was, in 1792. 4. On April 2, 1792, 
by a resolution of Congress. 5. By the coinage act 
of 1873. 6. From 1873 to 1878. 7. ‘‘The cheaper 
metal drives out the dearer.”” 8. To aid in the 
trade with China and the far East. 9. The 
privilege given to any person to bring bullion to 
the mint to be coined at the legal rate. 10. No, 
it gives the privilege of coining to the Treasury 
department and compels the coinage of not 
less than $2,000,000 or more than $4,c00,000 a 
month. 11. No. 12. The amount paid to gov- 
ernment for the coining of bullion. 


ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—I. 

I, To command the force of Roman soldiers 
who guarded that part of Britain which in 
Roman times was especially open to attack from 
Saxon pirates. His jurisdiction extended from 
Norfolk to Sussex. 2. The boundary territory 
between the Saxons and Welsh which was 
specially open to Welsh attack. 3. That part 
where Danish blood, customs, and laws to a 
greater or less extent displaced Anglian fea- 
tures. It varied in extent at different periods. 
4. Danes, Romans. 5. Danes. 6. That in 
which Paganism was in the ascent. 7. From 
the Romans by whom the womau’s apartment 
was called gynecium. 8. The money value of 
each man’s life and the sum which if he were 
killed by violence was paid by the murderer to 
his kinsmen or to his master. Its amount de- 
pended on the rank of the personslain. 9. The 
heavy silver salt-cellar was formerly placed in 
the middle of the table. The superiors in the 
tamily sat between it and the head of the table; 
that is, above the salt ; the inferiors delow the 
salt, between it and the foot of the table. 
10. When a man was set up in an estate by his 
friends, they were called to a feast and the ale 
drunk there was called bedden-ale from dbedden, 
to bid. 


THE STARS—CIRCUMPOLAR CONSTELLATIONS, 

I. Between three thousand and five thousand ; 
the number varying with the perfection and 
training of the eye and with atmospheric condi- 
tions. 2. It is due to what is termed in Natural 
Philosophy ‘‘the interference of light.’’ The 
air being unequally dense, warm, and moist 
in its various strata, transmits irregularly the 
different colors of which white light is com- 
posed, so that now one color prevails and now 
another, the star appearing to change inces- 
santly. 3. Alpha Centauri. 4. Hipparchus of 
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Bithynia, about 125 B.C. 5. Theletters of the 
Greek alphabet are used in regular order to dis- 
tinguish the stars of each constellation. They 
are usually applied in the order of bright- 
ness and are followed by the name ofthe con- 
stellation in the genitive case. Thus Alpha 
Scorpii is the brightest star in the constellation 
Scorpius; Beta Lyre the second brightest in 
Lyra. 6. Sixty-seven. 7. Ursa Major, Ursa 
Minor, Cassiopeia, Cepheus, Draco, and Camel- 
opardus; Perseus and Auriga are partly cir- 
cumpolar. 8. At7. p.m. Cepheus and Draco 
are above the Pole-star, Ursa Minor west, Cas- 
siopeia east and Ursa Major below and west. 
Camelopardus lies between Cassiopeia and Ursa 
Major, while Perseus is fairly risen in the north- 
east. 9. Juno the queen of heaven became 
jealous of Callistro, a beautiful attendant of 
Diana, and transformed her into a bear. After- 
ward, Arcas, son of Callistro, while out hunting, 
pursued his mother and was about to transfix 
her with his spear when Jupiter in pity raised 
them both to the heavens and placed them 
among the constellations as Ursa Major and 
Ursa Minor. 10. One hundred and thirty- 
eight. 11. Because the straight line which 
connects them, produced about 30°, passes very 
near the Pole-star. 12. Cynosure, meaning 
‘*dog’s tail,’? from the early idea that Ursa 
Minor represented a dog. 13. By the zigzag 
‘‘rail fence ’’ configuration of the several bright 
stars that mark it. 14. Forty centuries ago it 
was the Pole-star. 15. Cassiopeia, Cepheus, 
Auriga, and Perseus. 


THE QUEENS ENGLISH.—I. 

1. Mr. Story gives the answer: Whatever 
il va sans dire may mean in French, and how- 
ever idiomatic it may be in that language, when 
translated into English it means simply nothing. 
If zt, whatever it may be, would only go with- 
out speaking as well as without saying I should 
be much obliged to it. 2. ‘‘Our English” 
would tell him to omit superfluous words: /or 
isunnecessary. 3. We inter there was no idea 
of a proposition in your mind, and that you in- 
tended to say you purposed visiting her. 4. The 
meaning, of course, is evident, frank, honest, 
but can scarcely be called elegant English, and 
for that reason should be avoided. 5. Richard 
Grant White saysnot. A//ude means to hint at 
in a slight, passing manner, having a peculiarly 
delicate signification, while say and mention are 
more positive. 6. She should have said, “I 
feel bad.” She used the adverb for the adjective. 
To feel bad is not describing the way of feel- 
ing, but todescribe that she herself felt bad. 
7. Fewer men than women read the C. L. S. C. 
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8. Theconjunction or. Neither and nor are cor- 
relatives, and either and or. 9. This use of 
quite is very common in the newspapers and is 
intended to give the idea of a large number. It 
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is very evident that it is an incorrect use, as the 
word means entirely, completely,—and how 
could there be a completely number present? 


THE C. L. S. 
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10. Your members should say, Neither of them 
is present. Veitheris a singular; averb must 
always agree with its subject in number. 11. Cer- 
tainly not. How much would “ much of any ”’ 
be? 12. Hedoesn’t. Don’t is acontraction of 
do not; to test its use substitute it for the con- 
traction. 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—1894. 


CLASS OF 1891.—“* THE OLYMPIANS.” 

‘* So run that ye may obtain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Vice-Presidenits—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; H. R. Palmer, New York City ; Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Guernsey, In- 
dependence,jKan.; Mr. J. H. Fryer, Galt,Ontario, Canada. 

Secretary—Mrs. James S. Ostrander. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
doga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Miss Clara L. Sargent. 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 


CLass FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


A ’gt trom the West sendsa word of cheer: 
“T feel like addressing every one in the office 
as ‘friend’ although I have never been East of 
Illinois. I forward my memoranda for this year 
with this note. This is my third year’s work 
and I hope to take up next year’s work with in- 
creased interest. I have not had the advantage 
ofa circle the latter part of this year and I 
missed it very much. I know that all are lifted 
up by the C. L.S. C. and I pray that it may ever 
widen its influence and help all as much as it 
has helped me.”’ 

WE are glad to hear from a Pennsylvania ’g1, 
who writes of his appreciation of the C.L.S.C. 
for the advantage it has been to him in improv- 
ing his knowledge of the English language. 
Though a native of Neuchatel in Switzerland, he 
already feels at home, in the great circle which 
‘‘wide and ever wider sweeps.”’ 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 
“* Seek and ye shall obtain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Il. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, Il. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs, Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. 
P. 8. Henson, Iil.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J. C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N. J.; Mr. Ernest P. 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 


Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, N. D. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Committee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trustee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 


CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


THE fourth year’s work of the Class of ’g2 
will be the American year. Our classname and 
the year in which we graduate give us a pe- 
culiar interest in the American part of the 
C. L. S. C. readings, and every ’92 should be a 
thorough American. Students will find as they 
study the books of the present year that English 
history is only a sort of early American history, 
and that tbe sturdy Englishman who fought 
and struggled against invaders and king and 
religious bigotry was but the forerunner of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. American Chautauquans may 
justly look back to Runnymede and to the battle- 
fields where English liberties were detended 
with scarcely less interest than to Bunker Hill 
and Yorktown. The English Year is an im- 
portant year for the Columbians to make the 
most of. 


THE Class of ’92 though not as large as its 
predecessor ’91, is making a good record, and 
ifin the next two years there is faithful work 
on the part of its thousands of active members, 
we shall have a worthy Recognition in ’92. 
The Class of ’86, not as large as ’92, made the 
best record in proportion to its size of any 
Cc. L. S. C. class. 


SEVERAL members ofthe Class of ’92 have 
been inquiring after their President, and asking 
that THE CHAUTAUQUAN invite himto furnish 
monthly ‘‘talks’’ similar to those of other class 
presidents. THE CHAUTAUQUAN gave such an 
invitation to Col. Roots long ago, but he has 
been unable to accept it because of severe nerv- 
ous ailments. When he recovers, as all Chau- 
tauquans, we know, trust he will do soon, the 
92’s may hope to have his counsel in the class 
column. 
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CLASS OF 1893.—“‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
‘Study to be what you wish to seem.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R.C. Dodds, 337 Summer St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa.; 
the Rev. Russell Conwell, Philadelphia, Pa ; Prof. T. F. 
wright, Cambridge, Mass ; Miss Kate McGillivray, Port 
Colborne, Province Ontario, Canada; Mrs. E. C. Chap- 
man, Oakland, Cal.; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, 
Texas; J. C. Burke, Waterville, Kan.; the Rev. M. D. 
Lichleter, Allegheny, Pa. 

General Secretary—Miss Ella M. Warren, 342 W. Wal- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 

Prison Secretary—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa. 

District Secretartes—Miss A. M. Coit, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
the Rev. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio; the Rev. E.S. 
Porter, Bridgewater, Mass.; Miss Anna C. Brockman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga. 

Treasurer—Welford P. Hulse, 112 Hart St., Brooklyn, 
N, Y. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee Union Class Building— 
Geo. E. Vincent. 

eC “4 
Anthony, Ottawa, IIl. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, Prof. W. H. Scott, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; the Kev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs. H. M. An- 
thony; Miss Ella M. Warren; George E. Vincent; the 
Rev. M. D. Lichleter, Allegheny, Pa. 

EMBLEM—THE ACORN. 
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The Rev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs. H. M. 


SHORT SAYINGS BY THE PRESIDENT.—It is 
not always the busiest people in the world 
who complain of being short of time. 


The difficulty of a task sometimes lies in the 
method by which we seek to perform it. 

Unemployed time is lost time. 

It may cost something to be a Chautauqua 
graduate ; it will cost far more not to be one. 

To save time, we should have some place to 
put our spare moments. 


THREE ’93’s who began last year and fell be- 
hind, propose to “‘tryit again.’’ They have al- 
ready sent their fees for ’90-1 and are ready to 
make the most of the year before them. They 
write, ‘“‘We are all employees of the Sonora Rail- 
way Co., and residents of Guaymas, Sonora, 
Mexico.” The ’93’ssend greetings to their Mex- 
ican comrades and shall expect to see these three 
names upon the roll of graduates. 

A ’93 ordering a silver monogram badge writes 
as follows: ‘‘I have felt so much more cheer- 
ful and coutented with every thing since I joined 
the C. L. S. C. that I should dislike to give it up 
now. I am not acquainted with a single person 
that has ever read the C. L. S.C. and my home 
duties are such that it is impossible for me to 
start a circle, but I cannot find words to express 
my delight with my books.” 

THE work ot the Class of ’93 sohappily begun 
in the penitentiary at Lincoln, Nebraska, we are 
sure will be carried on with equal success dur- 
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ing the coming year. The class representatives 
at Chautauqua in order to show their interest in 
and sympathy with their fellow-members in 
their efforts toward something better and higher, 
determined to draft and send to these circles a 
letter from the class expressive of their cordial 
sympathy. This was done and Mrs. S. M. I. 
Henry, of Meadville, Pa., a well-known worker 
in the W. C. T. U., was appointed Prison Secre- 
tary for the class. It is hoped that this will be 
the beginning of a great work in this direction, 
and that before many years every state in the 
Union will have such circles. Through the ef- 
forts of the Lincoln branch of the S. H. G. and 
through private subscriptions as well, the money 
for the necessary books was raised last year, and 
each new year of course necessitates a new set 
of books until those for the four years shall 
stand on the shelves of the prison library. Sev- 
eral Chautauquans anxious to have a hand in a 
great work which is as yet scarcely begun, have 
sent contributions for the prison fund, and as it 
is possible that other members of the C. L. S. C. 
may like to feel that they are helping on the 
prison movement we call attention to the matter 
at this time. Any sum for this purpose may be 
sent to Mr. Thomas H. Leavitt, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

’95 WAS fortunate to secure a desirable room 
in the new Union Class Building, which will be 
ready for occupancy next season. It is the 
right-hand, front room, down stairs. The class 
will have to show its appreciation and secure for 
itself permanently these convenient quarters by 
making a prompt effort to raise the $600, the 
quota of each class. 
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CLASS OF 1894—‘‘THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 
‘* Ubi mel, tb apes.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. A. C Ellis, Jamestown, N_Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio ; (third vice- 
president to be selected by New England Branch C.L.S.C.); 
the Rev. Mr. Cosby, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Toronto, Canada ; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; 
the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Ruffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer--Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee-—-W. H. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRESIDENT’S TALK.—Mutual congratulations 
are in order on our having passed through the 
first month of our course of reading, for ‘‘it is 
the first step that costs.” A fewof us—glad 
are we if there are many—may have come to 
the work with that quality of natural determi- 
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nation which overcomes all obstacles, but the 
great majority of adults have to work hard in 
forming the habit of reading systematically, and 
reading to remember. Your president has al- 
ready heard some half-pathetic, half-funny con- 
fessions on this subject from men and women 
who always seemed enviably clever, but he has 
been able from the collective experience of a 
greater number, to say by way of consolation 
and encouragement that careful reading may 
become a habit as easily as going to church or 
the post-office. 

The experiences of a still greater number of 
men and women—indeed, an innumerable mul- 
titude—justifies urgency in the advice that such 
beginners in the Chautauqua course as have not 
heretofore done much consecutive study, if pos- 
sible should set apart a certain hour of the day 
for reading, and let nothing that is not impor- 
tant prevent giving that hour of each day to the 
book of the month. ‘‘Order is heaven’s first 
law,’’ and the human mind proves it by adapt- 
ing itself to duties which are imposed upon it 
at fixed times with regular intervals. Preach- 


ers, lawyers, journalists, physicians, and all 
other men who must read, study, think, and 
write, all agree that even the weariest mind un- 
consciously will ‘‘ brace’’ itself for work which 


is to be done at regular recurring short periods. 

When the hour of study shall be, is a matter 
for the student’s own decision, but the beginner 
—and perhaps an occasional old reader—is 
respectfully informed that all recent investiga- 
tion of the interdependence of mind and body 
confirms the statement that study before break- 
fast is an abomination unto the Lord. The 
mind may be clearer when the stomach is 
empty ; but so it is for a few moments after a 
dose of brandy, and for the same reason; in 
either case the after-results to mind and body 
are bad, for in each case the student’s attain- 
ment is purchased at the price of too rapid con- 
sumption of the most delicate and valuable 
physical tissue. This is not an expression of in- 
dividual opinion, but the conclusion of men who 
stand highest as authorities on body and brain. 
Don’t question it because some colleges and 
schools still require study before breakfast; 
physiologists know more on this subject than 
all the college presidents alive. 

’94’8 WHO are just entering the ranks will be 
interested in the experience of a veteran Chau- 
tauquan, showing what can be done to spread 
the influence of a good cause: ‘‘ Thinking that 
possibly you might like to hear what became of 
the Chautauqua circulars that were going to be 
distributed to the country at large from a byci- 
cle, I decided to write and tell you that I left 
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the bulk of the package in the house on the 
summit of Mt. Prospect in New Hampshire. 
There are many visitors there at this season of 
the year, and I hope that each circular will do 
good work. I left a little notice asking visitors 
to take them to their hotels and leave them on 
hall tables. This afternoon I am going to leave 
the remainder, about a dozen, on the Fadl/ River 
steamer.” 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

THE Guild of the Seven Seals held at Chau- 
tauqua several meetings of importance, which 
were well attended by the members ot this the 
highest order of the C.L.S.C. The peculiar work 
of this organization is twofold: Members are 
urged to keep ever before themselves the need 
for hard study and close thinking and at the 
same time to set a high standard before their 
fellow Chautauquans. Every member of the 
Guild who can do so, should take up some line 
of actual study. Hard work disciplines the mind 
as no amount of mere reading ever will—and 
the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts offers a 
field for hard work under the personal guidance 
of skilled instructors. But there aresome mem- 
bers of this order as loyal to Chautauqua as their 
more favored co-workers who cannot wisely take 
up the work of the college and for these, courses 
of well selected reading carefully pursued will 
prove of great advantage. 

THE special Mission of the League of the 
Round Table is to extend information concern- 
ing the C. L. S. C., especially by means of short 
articles for local papers. At the annual meeting 
of the League held at Chautauqua on the 20th 
of August, the society voted that members be re- 
quested to send clippings of such articles to the 
secretary for reference and preservation. Al- 
most all local papers will gladly publish such 
articles, and even a brief paragraph containing 
a few words about the C. L. S. C. and its work 
will accomplish much good. Any member of 
the League who feels that he has no gift of ex- 
pression can take one of the C. L. S. C. circu- 
lars, cut it down, and ask the local editor to in- 
sert itas reading matter. Let us bestir ourselves 
and see that the secretary is well supplied with 
the results of our efforts. The secretary’s ad- 
dress is Miss E. E. Tuttle, Busti, N. Y. 

A CANADIAN pastor of the Class of ’84 writes: 
‘Chautauqua, which is born to live, is needed. 
It has been an inspiration to my life. Many 
public schools give the draught before the thirst, 
and some young people on leaving school dis- 
like to read educational books, Many are sim- 
ply drifting—so keep the C. L. S. C. to the 
front.’’ 
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THROUGH THE CHAUTAUQUAN of last Novem- 
ber it was announced that a building for a class 
home for ’83 and’85 had been bought. We now 
are glad to state that the building has been paid 
for. An effort is being made to finish and 
furnish the building. Each loyal member of 
the two classes should aid in this work with 
either contributions of money or decorations, 
or both, as interest may dictate. All sums of 
money or promises of articles from ’83’s should 
be sent to the treasurer, Miss A. C. Hitchcock, 
Burton, Ohio; from ’85, to Mrs P. J. Adams, 
Moravia, Cayuga County, N. Y. 

AT the meetings of the Class of 1889 at Chau- 
tauqua in August last, earnest attention was 
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given to fully providing for the share of the cost 
of the Union Class Building. Nearly two- 
thirds of the required amount has been raised ; 
$250 is still needed. Less than a half of the 
class have thus far contributed to this fund ; if 
a good proportion of those who have not yet 
aided in this work will each promptly inclose a 
25 or 50 cent postal note to the treasurer, Mr.O. 
M. Allen, 824 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y., this 
duty of ’89 will be accomplished. The plan of 
the building is a very fine one; in it the class 
will have a pleasant home at Chautauqua; the 
matter is in the hands of a thoroughly efficient 
building committee, Mr. George E. Vincent and 
Dr. Frank Russell. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
c. L. S. C. MOTTOEs. 


““ We Study the Word and the Works of God,” 


“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.”’ 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
WICKLIF Day—November 25. 

MILTON Day—December 9. 

CHAUCER Day—December 30. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 


IRCLE Delight of Ragdad has adopted a 
plan for improving its English, which is 
working admirably. Any one who had taken 
the troubie to stop at the door of its meeting- 
place the first half hour of the last weekly meet- 
ing, would have heard an animated discussion on 
the use of me and myself. Before the point was 
settled he would have heard a call of ‘“‘time’’ 
from the leader and then something like the 
following : 

‘“What have you, Mr. Dodge?”’ 

‘‘T want to know what the circle thinks of 
this quotation from that anonymous article in 
one of the English Reviews on the ‘King and 
the Minister,’ which created so much excite- 
ment last spring. 

Seeing this dul/ly kingdom (an excellent American 
word) thrown into distraction by its own rulers before it 
is well settled on its foundations. 

‘‘Has bully any claims to usage by careful 
writers and speakers? Should we not resent 
calling the word du//y American ?”’ 

The questions were hardly propounded when 
three persons before whom lay copies of Web- 


ADDISON Day—May I. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

St. PauL’s Day—August, second Saturday afier first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


ster, Worcester, and the Century dictionaries, 
had them open. 
“Worcester does not recognize the word as 
an adjective.”’ 
“It is all right. 
live, quotes Shakspere fer it ’’: 
Bless thee, du/ly doctor. 


Webster does, and true as I 


“It is English, not American. Listen.’’ And 
the Century investigator read an example from 
Swift : 

Those dully Greeks who, as the moderns do, 

Instead of paying chairmen, run them thro’. 
‘‘And asecond from Beaumont and Fletcher’’: 

Captain, adieu ; adieu sweet du//y captain. 

“It is a vulgar word, no matter who uses it,”’ 
declared some one. 

“It has only been made so by American 
abuse ’though,” said the Anglomaniac. 

The protest which rose in a chorus was 
checked at that instant by the leader’s call of 
‘time, ’’? and ‘“‘ What have you, Miss Codd ?” 

Miss Codd, who was greatly excited over the dis- 
cussion, composed herself resignedly and said : 
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“IT want to know if it is wrong to say had 
better, as, I had better go?” 

‘*No, indeed’’; ‘“‘Certainly’’; ‘‘Drop your 
better and see what form of the verb you have ”’ ; 
‘‘ There is good authority for it,” were some of 
the comments which immediately arose and 
were followed by explanations and contradictions 
until ‘‘ time ’’ again was called. 

Another and another brought out points of 
grammar or doubtful uses of words or peculiar 
constructions and submitted them. 

One read the sentence attributed not long ago 
in the prints to Mr. Gladstone : 

Idid not expect to hear a minister of the crown in 
this country casting a longing eye on that system. 
Another inquired into the correct use of /ike and 
as. Everybody in the circle presented some- 
thing, and when ‘‘time” was called to the last 
man, the circle turned immediately to the lesson 
in English history. 

This method of Circle Delight for practicing 
“‘Our English’ requires a half hour of each 
meeting. Asthere are ten members, each is 
given three minutes, and the rule to close the 
discussion at the end of the time is rigidly ob- 
served. It mayseem unsatisfactory to stop in 
the midst of an animated controversy, but it 
should be remembered that many points can be 
decided in three minutes, and the circle’s theory 
is that those left unsettled are one of the best 
results of the gatherings, since members are 
given something to look up and talk about in 
the intervals of meetings. Whenever two of 
the Delighters, as they are called, happen on 
each other nowadays, they always take up a 
point on English started at the circle. That 
word du/ly agitated the whole town for a week. 
It is a healthy tonic to conversation and is going 
to do much for the English of Ragdad. 

It was feared when the method was adopted 
that the members would not contribute each 
week, but when one’s eyes and ears are open, it 
is easy enough to see and hear inaccuracies and 
absurdities, and when they run short there is 
The Question Table of THE CHAUTAUQUAN with 
sets on the “‘ Queen’s English ’’ each month. 

It is their purpose to continue the plan 
throughout the year, with now and thena night 
devoted to current news. They have decided 
wisely that this is the only means by which the 
critical habit can be fixed. 


THE convention for the discussion of topics 
relating to the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle to be held in the Public Hall of the 
Normal School, Toronto on Thursday, October 
g, will be over before this issue of the maga- 
zine is circulated. The day sessions will take 


the form of Round Table Conferences, led by 
Bishop Vincent. Brief papers on the relation 
of Chautauqua to the Home, the Public School, 
the College, the Field and Shop, the Hall 
of Philosophy, Local Circle Organization and 
Plans of Work, Unions of Circles, are ex- 
pected from the Rev. John McEwen, Mrs. Cole, 
J. Strickland, W. Wickens, J. H. Fryer, J. Hun- 
terWhite, J. L. Hughes, and W. Houston, M. A., 
each to be followed by generaldiscussion. The 
evening meeting will be addressed by the Hon. 
Richard Harcourt, M. A., Provincial Treasurer, 
on ‘‘Chautauqua and the Nation,’’ and by 
Bishop Vincent on ‘‘Chautauqua and the 
Church.’’ The Rev. John McEwen, President of 
the Canadian C. L. S. C., will preside. This is 
the first such convention ever held, and a good 
deal of interest is felt on both sides of the line, 
in the result, which we trust will tend greatly 
to the futherance of the Chautauqua work iu 
Canada. In our next number we shall hope to 
be able to report what was done at the conven- 
tion. 
NOTES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

ONE of the South African Class of ’89, in the 
C. L. S. C. writes, “I have joined the Educa- 
tional Union of Port Elizabeth. This is a fine 
institution begun only a year and a half ago, 
but prospering well. Different people hold 
classes and give lectures on their particular sub- 
jects, botany, entomology, kindergarten, and 
music. In connection withitthere is a Read- 
ing Class held at the house of the rector of the 
Grey Institute. We meet once a fortnight, and 
read for two hours, criticising as we proceed. 
Just now we are taking some of Shakspere’s 
plays, which I enjoy most thoroughly. 
We have to read over our parts beforehand, ot 
course, and be prepared to criticise.’’ 

A MEMBER of the Suburban Circle, near 
Cape Town, writes, ‘‘ You have heard, perhaps, 
that we have a Chautauqua Circle at Claremont. 
We have the books in turn. I have finished 
the First Greek Course, and am now reading 
the College Course. How very interesting they 
are! I wish we had had them at school.” 

A younc lady taking up post-graduate 
work at the Huguenot Seminary writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I thought to do a good bit of Chautau- 
qua reading this quarter, but somehow I only 
read one book, College Greek Course in Eng- 
lish, which I enjoyed very much. A friend 
has been trying to start acircle at Caledon, but 
as yet has not succeeded. Who knows but if 
we try together when I go home, we may per- 
haps succeed. We shall take for our motto, 
Never say die. I think if it is once fairly 
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started and people get to now more about it, 
they will get interested. We have started a 
journal. By ‘we’ I mean the members of 
our different societies in school, C. Y. F. R. U., 
Y. W. C. T. U., Tennis Club, and Missionary 
Society. Thejournal iscalled ““Y’s and Other- 
wise.”” We have it printed and it looks 
quite imposing. We have about 70 or 80 sub- 
scribers.’’ 


MIss MABILLE writes of the beginning of the 
c. Y. F. R. U. in Basutoland: ‘‘I induced 
three young men to join ; one has almost finished 
the course. Their names are Akim Sello, File- 
more Posa, and Edward Motsamai. I must tell 
you they do not much care for fiction ; and such 
stories as ‘Alice in Wonderland’ and ‘Water 
Babies’ are wonders to them, or better—ab- 
surdities. They always want ¢rue stories, or 
stories that may betaken astrue. It would be 
very nice to have a library where the 
boys might find instructive and interesting 
books to read out of class and during the holi- 
days, but they should be easy, and I find that 
fiction does not suit them. One of the Chau- 
tauqua boys devours Spurgeon’s sermons, and 
just now he is reading Drummond’s ‘Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World’ but he is an ex- 
ception.”’ 


ONE of the pupils in the Huguenot Semi- 
nary writes, ‘‘Do you still think Africa is 


called the Dark Continent? . . .I think after 
you have been a yearin America you would not 
like to come back to old Africa. You must 
stick up for us because people think only colored 
people live here.’’ 


NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES. 

Inp1A.—The ambitious spirit of the Oriental 
Circle is shown by its claim to have ‘‘all India”’ 
as its local field of action. This circle has twenty- 
three regular members, twoin’93, eleven in ’92, 
and ten in’90. The president is a resident of 
Naini Tal, and the vice-president, of Shahje- 
hanpor, while the secretary is a lady-physician 
at Bareilly. j 

AUSTRALIA.—The Gympie Literary Circle, of 
Gympie, Queensland, is organized on the plan of 
Chautauqua and announces an extended course 
of reading for the present year. Especial at- 
tention is given to English literature. 

CaANADA.—The president of the Pleasant 
Hour Circle at Brantford, Ontario, sends an in- 
teresting account of his method and its effect. 
He says: ‘‘For regularity of attendance, en- 
thusiasm in the work, and thorough and con- 
scientious reading we have never had a season 
in any way approaching the one just closing. 
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The difference between this year’s work and 
that of former years is easily accounted for. 
Soon after organization, acting upon a hint in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, I divided our members 
into two parties, devised a system of credits for 
attendance, quotations, questions on the week’s 
reading, faithfulness in keeping up the pre- 
scribed readings, memorizing Questions and 
Answers, and also for special papers or readings 
assigned to members in rotation. The arrange- 
ment was that the side which earned the 
greater number of credits should be entertained, 
at the end of the season, by its opponents. One 
side selected ‘Vincent’ as its name, while the 
members of the other called themselves ‘The 
Invincibles.’ There has been the keenest com- 
petition throughout the year. Out of a total of 
nearly nine hundred credits earned by each side, 
there is to-day and has been for a month or 
more, a difference of only three—at present in 
favor of the Vincents. The struggle will soon 
be over, when the losers will have the pleasure 
of entertaining their conquerors.” ——The ener- 
getic circle at Point de Bute, New Brunswick, 
reports regular meetings and faithful work done; 
also that the Chautauqua movement is growing 
more and more popular in that part of the 
world.—The Maple Leaf Circle at Ottawa, 
Ontario, is in its second year of study.——The 
Alpha Circle of Galt has been re-organized for 
the term of ’90-91. Sixteen old members and 
nineteen new ones for the Classof ’94, make a 
total membership of thirty-five. The regular 
weekly meetings began the first of October. 
MAINE.—Enthusiasm still prevails among the 
Knickerbockers of Sabattus, who finished their 
fourth year this October. In addition to the 
regular work, five members are taking the White 
Seal Course and three the Garnet. The Class 
of ’90 is planning post-graduate work.—A 
circle of eight at Brunswick meets once a week 


and carries out the regular program. Threeof , 


the number are teachers and wonder how they 
‘* could teach at all were it not for this reading 
course.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Arbor Day -was an im- 
portant occasion to the members of the Whittier 
Circle at Newton, who honored this anniversary 
by planting trees in front of their church. 
After interesting ceremonies, the circle and its 
friends marched tothe usual place of meeting 
where speeches were made in commendation 
of the Chautauqua movement.——The circle at 
Hudson reports fifteen members. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The familiarity of the 
Garnet Circle at Walpole with the life and 
writings of Shakspere, was made pleasantly 
couspicuous by its successful celebration of 
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Shakspere Day. Quotations, an interesting 
life-sketch, readings, and impersonations con- 
stituted the program. This circle is contributing 
toward the erection of a class building at Fra- 
mingham.——A circle of seventeen members at 
Arlington is in a prosperous condition.— West 
Mountain Circle at Bernardston reports nineteen 
members, Wachusett Circle at Westminster, 
seventeen, and Weetamoo Circle at Cliftondale, 
fifteen.——Small circles at Haverhill, North- 
ampton, and Middleborough are doing good work. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Hope Circle of Providence 
was organized in 1882, has a present member- 
ship of twenty-eight, observes all Memorial 
Days in connection with the regular programs, 
and has an annual excursion in the summer. 
The Broadway Circle reports spicy programs 
and well attended meetings. A third circle of 
fourteen members is also ‘‘on the road to Jeru- 
salem’’ along the Chautauqua highway. A 
memorable occasion for all the circles of this 
city was a five o’clock vesper service conducted 
by Principal J. L. Hurlbut one evening in April. 

CoNNECTICUT.—The Red Mount Circle at 
New Haven is regaled at each regular meeting 
with character sketches of various ancient 
Greek and Roman celebrities, given in the first 
person by different members previou-ly ap- 
pointed. The exercise is amusing as we!l as in- 
structive, and brings out the individuality not 
only of these storied heroes, but also of the 
Chautauquans who study them. 

NEw YorK.—The ‘‘Gospel of Monotony”’ 
finds no supporters among the circles in Brook- 
lyn. The Pierian Circle, numbering fifty active 
members, closed the year ’89-90 with a lively 
program. The roll-call was answered by conun- 
drums, an interesting poem read and illustrated, 
and an original story told by a member. The 
proceedings were further varied by the presenta- 
tion of a charade. This circle is in a very 
flourishing condition. The No Name Circle 
sends a good program, printed by hektograph. 
The Alumni Circle of forty-two members holds 
monthly meetings and after the literary feast, is 
usually served with light refreshments. This 
circle represented England in the conversazione 
given by the Brooklyn Chautauqua Assembly. 
The Ad Astra Circle reports forty-four mem- 
bers. ———The successful close of four years’ work 
was celebrated by the Minneford Circle of City 
Island, by a ‘‘ Chautauqua Feast,’’ the program 
including several sprightly selections under 
each of the following heads : 

The Gathering at the Feast. 

The Flowers of the Feast. 
The Oaks of the Feast. 

The Vines of the Feast. 
The Lights of the Feast. 


The menu of six courses which followed was 
interspersed with quotations from Lubbock’s 
‘Pleasures of Life.’”,———A young circle at Hav- 
erstraw, organized last February with the Hin- 
doostanic name Tulba-i-Ihn (seekers of knowl- 
edge), is doing thorough and energetic work. 
One day last summer this circle went ina body 
tothe Metropolitan Art Museum in New York 
City, for the express purpose of making a prac- 
tical application of its recently acquired knowl- 
edge of ‘‘How to Judge of a Picture.””»——At 
Naples, where several members of the Neapoli- 
tan Circle had finished their course, local 
commencement exercises were held, attended 
with several pleasant features.——The Aleph 
Circle at Jamestown closed the year with forty- 
three members.——Circles at Friendship, Lock- 
port, and Amsterdam report progress. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The circle at Kennett 
Square closed the year’s work with an out-door 
banquet and an entertaining program. The 
table conversation turned on the fare and 
domestic customs of the ancient Romans, and 
proved very clearly that these alert stu- 
dents at the end of their first year had 
made good progress in Chautauqua paths. ——A 
picnic held in June by the Anemone Circle at 
Kelly Point, was made memorable by the 
presence and words of Chancellor Vincent. —— 
The circles at Miles Grove, Monongahela City, 
and New Milford, have also reported. 

NorTH CAROLINA.—A new circle at Raleigh 
has been devoting its chief attention to Roman 
History. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—The Opera House at 
Greenville was the scene of unusual proceed- 
ings one evening in June. The occasion was 
that of the graduation of six members of the 
Carlisle Circle. The stage had been hand- 
somely decorated with drapery bearing in 
large white letters the words : 

Carlisle C. L. S. C. 
1890. 
Pierians. 

The entire circle and several prominent citizens 
occupied seats on the stage. The program in- 
cluded a salutatory address, a history of the 
class, and a valedictory speech by members of 
the graduating class, music, and addresses by 
chosen friends. A large and cultivated audi- 
ence testified its appreciation by the closest at- 
tention. It is worthy of note that five of the six 
graduates were gentlemen. At the close of the 
program a reception was given at the home of 
the one young lady graduate. Here about 
fifty friends of the circle were hospitably enter- 
tained, and after refreshments the rex 
convivii announced the following toasts : 
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The Chautauqua Idea, The Pierians. 
Reminiscences, The Evergreen Circle. 
The Atheneum. The Carlisle Circle. 


The Palmetto State. 


This circle has not only kept up all the read- 
ings but has also successfully conducted a 
monthly paper, Zhe Atheneum, which fre- 
quently contains valuable sketches of authors 
and other prominent men of the state. 
ALABAMA.—Seldom is an occasion of out-door 
festivity honored with more attractive menu 
souvenirs than were prepared for a recent pic- 


nic of the circle at Opelika. The following is 
a copy : 
Pray you, sit down, for now we sit to chat as well as 
eat. 
Will’t please you to taste of what is here? 
Sardines, Salmon. 
There's as good fish in the sea as were ever caught. 
Old Saw. 
Cold Roast Beef. 
What say you to a piece of beef and mustard? 
Taming of the Shrew. 
Boiled Ham. 
Good meat, sir, is common,—that every churl affords. 
Comedy of Errors. 
Mixed Pickles. 
Heavens what a pickle we are about to get into. 
Cold Tongue. 
’Tis a dish I like not:—I cannot abide my lady tongue. 
Shakspere. 
Cold Chicken. 
Look to the meats and spare not cost. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
Breads, Crackers, etc. 
The Staff of Life. 
Salads. 
I warrant there's vinegar and pepper in it. 
Twelfth Night. 
Jellies, Preserves, etc. 
Jellies, smoother than the creamy curd, and lucent 
syrups tinct with cinnamon. Keats. 
Assorted Cakes. 
Taming of the Shrew. 
Strawberries. 
Sun-kissed darlings ofthe spring. 
Ice Cream. 
Thou art all ice ; thy kindness freezes. 


My cake is dough. 


Anon. 


Richard III. 
Who rises from a feast with that keen appetite that he 
sits down? 

TExas.—The flourishing circle at McKinney 
reports the prospect of a second circle, its own 
membership being limited to twenty-five, while 
a wonderful interest in this movement has 
lately developed. This new attention is doubt- 
less due to the constant seed-sowing of local 
Chautauquans, and received a perceptible stim- 
ulus from the charming entertainment given 
last spring under the auspices of the circle. 
Both the decorations and the programs on this 
occasion were distinctively Roman in character 
as befitted the Roman year. Shakspere Day 
was honored with an especial program, opening 
with a ‘‘ Quotation Contest.’”,——Several mem- 
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bers of the Bancroft Circle at Austin are keep- 
ing up the readings.——-The Hesperian Circle 
at Abilene, with eighteen members, takes great 
interest in its work and has celebrated two 
Memorial Days. 

Ou10.—The Boards of Aldermen and Coun- 
cilmen of the city of Toledo were startled 
one evening last June by the news that a Ro- 
man Senate had arisen in that city, presumably 
to displace th> American Conscript Fathers and 
to rule the ‘‘ Future Great ’’ with the municipal 
reins of the ‘‘ Eternal City.’’ Their fears were 
dispelled, however, by the announcement next 
day that it was only the annual celebration of 
the Simpson C. L. S.C. Since every member 
desired to personate some ancient saint or dig- 
nitary on this occasion, and since no period of 
Roman history seemed to furnish an adequate 
number of celebrities to go round, many mag- 
nates and famous characters of other times were 
resurrected, so that chronological and historical 
errors were numerous, although no one of course 
was deceived thereby. The costumes were all 
Roman, and in searching for modes, great in- 
genuity was displayed. Curtain chains of mas- 
sive links and heavy balls, and other designs, 
served as Roman jewelry—to procure which the 
neighborhood around the homes of the mem- 
bers, to a radius of half a mile, was stripped of 
its ornaments. The result was sach that ac- 
cording to an eye-witness, many questioned 
whether those assembled were Romans, Ameri- 
cans, or escaped convicts from some penal in- 
stitution. It was also unflatteringly asserted 
that they made more charming Romans than 
Americans, which suggested a new crusade for 
dress reform. 

The Senate was called to order by the blow- 
ing of bugles by messengers, girls of sweet- 
sixteen, in scarlet, after which the senators filed 
in with measured step. Cesar, robed in 
Tyrian purple and attended by twoslaves, first 
entered, took the imperial chair, and was 
greeted with a universal, ‘“‘My lord, Cesar.” 
A long-bearded personage in uncanny drab and 
sepulchral voice next appeared as augur to in- 
terpret the signs of the hour, while vestal vir- 
gins in purest white fed the flames on the altars 
of the dead gods with ferns and white carna- 
tions. Each senator, of course, had a proposi- 
tion to make or bill to present, which was ap- 
plauded or hissed according as it pleased or 
offended the capricious clients. 

In the midst of these deliberations Caesar was 
called away, and instantly after his departure 
citizens and slaves riished into the senate cham- 
ber with the surprising report of his death. 
The bier was brought in covered with the royal 
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toga, and Mark Antony delivered the immortal 
oration. It was whispered that Czesar was in 
the kitchen eating bread and milk, but the elo- 
quent Mark, notwithstanding, drew tears from 
the eyes of the multitude. 

The faithful leader of the circle was presented 
by the. members with a unique rose jar, of Bo- 
hemian glass of different colors, ornamented 
with oxidized silver and coins engraved with 
the head of Nero, and bearing Roman inscrip- 
tions. Each guest was presented with an artis- 
tic souvenir, which bore the quotation, ‘‘ On the 
earth, the broken arcs; in the heavens, a per- 
fect round.’”’ But after all the masquerading, 
these same Chautauquans declared that they 
were glad to be Americans again ; that they cared 
not for sandals and tunics and togas, for the Ro- 
man Senate, vestal virgins, and augurs, but 
were perfectly content with the customs, man- 
ners, and morals of their own Columbia. —— 
The circle at Sandusky gave an entertainment 
the first of April that was hardly appropriate to 
‘**All-Fools’ Day.” ‘‘An Evening in Ancient 
Rome’’ was enlivened by music including a 
‘“‘Roman Chorus,’’ papers on ‘‘ The Coliseum,” 
‘‘Hadrian’s Tomb,’’ ‘“‘The Vatican,’ ‘‘The 
Catacombs,’’ ‘‘ TheArches of Rome,” followed 
by a contest in Roman History. A banquet 
constituted the dessert to this literary feast. —— 
Circles at Mansfield, Savannah, and Greenfield 
are pursuing regular work. “ 

MICHIGAN.—The Chautauquans at Jonesville 
intend to reorganize, this autumn.——The Hia- 
watha Circle of Menominee celebrated the clos- 
ing of its first year’s work by a banquet.——The 
circle at Ionia expects a larger class this year. 
——A circle of twenty reports from East Sagi- 
naw. 

INDIANA.—Peru and Ray have working cir- 
cles. 

ILnLInois.—The Beta Circle at Delavan meets 
in the day time because the evenings are not 
long enough. The last Saturday forenoon of 
every month finds about twenty-four earnest 
students gathered together for a review of the 
work. Five o’clock in the afternoon often dis- 
covers them still in conference. At the final 
meeting for the season last spring, a contest in 
Roman History was held at which about thirty 
different topics were presented while specimens 
of various Romay manufactures and industries 
were exhibited to the audience and judges. Sev- 
eral graduate members of the Beta Circle are read- 
ing tor Seals and usually attend the meet- 
ings. ——The circle at Prairie City, at the close 
of its last meeting in May, was pleasantly sur- 
prised by an invitation from one of the mem- 
bers to a ‘‘Roman Meal’’ in honor of the retir- 


ing president and his wife. The courses were 
served by ‘‘Roman slaves.” After the menu 
the president was presented with a handsome 
copy of ‘“‘The Marble Faun.”——Augusta has a 
small circle. 

WIsconsiIn.—A ‘‘Cobweb party’’ was com- 
bined with the annual Longfellow Banquet of 
the circle at Eau Claire. The favors found at 
the ends of the long, winding threads compos- 
ing the ‘‘ cobweb ’”’ represented the titles of dif- 
ferent poems by Longfellow, and the conse- 
quent guessing occasioned great merriment.—— 
A circle of twenty-seven members at Lake Ge- 
neva reports enthusiasm, interest, and regular 
attendance. One public entertainment was 
given last winter.——The Edelweiss Circle of 
Milwaukee holds weekly meetings at the home 
of some member, who usually combines the 
duties of hostess and teacher. Special days are 
observed by the preparation of essays upon ap- 
propriate topics.——The circle at Augusta re- 
ports an increase in membership. 

MINNESOTA.——The Altemates of Minne- 
apolis devoted more than the required time and 
attention to Roman History, last year, assigning 
special work to different members of the circle. 
The secretary writes: ‘‘ We grow more in love 
with our work as we advance and our admira- 
tion for the system increases as we note how 
well the subjects fit in, one helping the student 
to remember another. It is an ingenious and 
comprehensive course of reading, brief but sug- 
gestive, and keeps the mind in an active state, 
ready and eager.’’—The Cluster circle is an- 
other groupin Minneapolis. 

Iowa.—The numerous reports of small but 
active circles in this state strongly suggest the 
saying, ‘‘A little one shall become a thousand 
and a small one a strong nation.’’ Among the 
small ones growing stronger are three circles at 
Manchester, two at Des Moines,one each at West 
Union, Centerville, Kossuth, Lansing, Ir- 
win, and Anita.——The Summit Gleaners at 
Alta are twenty-six in number.——The Vesta 
Circle at Leon sends the program ot a ‘‘Cicero 
Evening, presenting among other items a paper 
on ‘‘The Catiline Conspiracy”’ and one entit- 
led ‘‘ Comparison of Cicero with Demosthe- 
nes.”’ 

MissouRI.—The Chautauqua movement in 
St. Louis has more than doubled its influence 
during the last year. The St. Louis Chautau- 
qua Union, organized in the autumn of 1887, has 
been a power in its chosen work of strengthen- 
ing old circles, encouraging the formation of 
new ones, influencing individuals to pursue the 
course of reading, and infusing St. Louis Chau- 
tauquans generally with a spirit of enthusiasm 
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in behalf of the study of literature and science. 
Six new circles were organized last year and ad- 
mitted into this union, bringing the total mem- 
bership up to fifteen. Two persons are selected 
from each circle as representatives tothe Union. 
These representatives meet annually for the 
election of officers. Four literary and musical 
entertainments were given last year—a Romu- 
lus Meeting, a Cesar-Brutus Meeting, a Long- 


fellow, and a Shakspere Meeting. The 
programs presented were unusually inter- 
esting and instructive. Among the num- 
bers on the Shakspere program we no- 


tice a paper on ‘‘The Stage in Shakspere’s 
Time,” a review of ‘‘ As you Like It,”’ andan 
original poem, ‘‘ A Song of the Bards.”’ 

Five Sunday Vesper Services were held dur- 
ing the year. The Union closed the season of 
1889-90 by giving a picnic and luncheon to the 
St. Louis Chautauquans and their friends. This 
gathering was no less successful than those pre- 
ceding it. Luncheon was followed by songs, 
recitations, and toasts, and Chautauqua enthu- 
siasm ran high. A pretty badge with the words 
“St. Louis Chautauqua Union’’ was worn by 
those present, the ladies’ color being blue and 
the gentlemen’s red. 

The local circles of this city are more num- 
erous and enthusiastic than ever before. The 
Union Chautauqua Circle prepares especially at- 
tractive programs, showing among other items 
the frequent requirement of two and three min- 
ute papers, several in number, on the chief 
subject for discussion. The Elma Webster 
Circle of Kansas City completed its eighth year 
of work last summer, with a membership of 
nearly fifty.——The Irving Circle of Louisiana 
held a Shakspere quotation contest, awarding 
two prizes, both handsome copies of Shakspere’s 
plays.——The circle at Webster Grove num- 
bers fifty and has printed programs.——The 
Bain Circle at Kingsville meets semi-monthly. 

Kansas.—The West Side Circle of Wichita 
enjoys continued and increasing prosperity. 
Faithful attention is given to the regular liter- 
ary program, the program committee consisting 
of three persons, who serve four weeks. A 
pleasant occasion was the entertainment of the 
circle at tea, by the president. By way of variety, 
at one meeting each member was required to 
answer the roll-call with a verse of ‘original 
poetry,” of which the following is an example: 

The Circle Chautauqua we hail as a treasure ; 

From life’s cares and troubles it comes asa shield. 


We've found its relations the source of such pleasure 
As socialized, Christianized culture can yield. 





The Sunflower Circle of this city occasionally 
employs object lessons to illustrate points of in- 
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terest. At one meeting a copper-plate was 
shown, prepared with wax, one section having 
been ‘‘bitten in’’ to illustrate a stage of the 
etching process.——The Ninde Circle at Topeka 
closed last season with a program of unusual in- 
terest. The roll-call was answered by a vote on 
the favorite study of the year, resulting in the 
selection of the Latin course in English. An- 
other notable feature was a paper on the history 
of the present king of Italy and his family.—— 
Circles at Girard, Cherokee, and Atchison are 
reported. 

NEBRASKA.—The testimony is universal that 
““we are all busy people but doing earnest 
work.”’ This is the chorus from the circle at 
Cozad, which has fifteen members and cele- 
brated the close of the year by a banquet.—— 
The Park Avenue Circle of Omaha has a 
flourishing membership. 

CoLoRADO.—A social reunion of the mem- 
bers of the Fred Dick Circle at Trinidad proved 
a pleasant occasion 

NEw Mexico.—The Cactus Circle at Albu- 
querque appears to thrive on C. L. S. C. soil. 

SoutH DakoTa.—Deadwood Circle has. a 
membership of thirty-two. 

NEvADA.—The lofty standard of the circle at 
Austin is suggested by its name, ‘‘ Prometheus,’’ 
taken from the neighboring Mount Prometheus, 
whose summit rises seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Inspired by the motto 
‘‘Redeem the Time,’’ this circle has steadily 
pursued the readings four years, four members 
having graduated this year, two with the addi- 
tional honor of the White Seal. The remain- 
ing members are standing by the motto and 
working faithfully——Three circles are in 
operation at Reno.— An effort is being made 
to form a Chautauqua Union in Nevada. 

CALIFORNIA.—The circle at Riverside has an 
energetic standing committee on entertainments 
and lectures, and frequently holds public meet- 
ings of popular interest. During last season 
lectures were given on art, illustrated by free- 
hand drawings, on ‘‘ The Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ and other subjects relating to the 
studies pursued. ‘‘ Hot Shot’’ and ‘‘ Character ’’ 
games were also employed to vary the meetings ; 
in the former a name or date in Roman history 
is ‘‘fired’’ at some member, who if unable to 
enlarge on the text, ‘‘shoots’’ it at some one 
else ; in the latter a chosen member of the class 
is given the task of discovering, by a series of 
questions, the name of some historical char- 
acter selected by the others. ——The Plantagenet 
is a post-graduate circle at San Francisco.— 
The Palm Circle at Ventura has thirteen mem- 
bers. 





CHAUTAUQUA IN SYRIA. 
BY PROFESSOR YUSAF F, AFTIMUS. 


Recently Instructor in the Syrian Protestant College, Beyrout, Syria. 


OR the last two years I have been watching 

the outcome of the Chautauqua Movement 

in Syria—the land of the Bible—with deepest 

interest and with joyous enthusiasm. It gives 

me the greatest pleasure to send a brief state- 

ment of its work tothe American mother of this 
world-wide enterprise. 

In ancient times Syria had her full share of 
grandeur, prosperity, and power, only toreap 
poverty, weakness, and decay and to find herself 
at last utterly destitute of enterprise, education, 
and the arts. 

The Tyrian harp has slumbered long 
And Syria’s mirth is low ; 

The timbrei, dulcimer, and song 

Are hushed or waked to woe. 

Fifty years ago education, as we now know it, 
was, in fact, unheard of in all Syria. Arabic 
literature was very largely confined to the Mo- 
hammedans and the allied Muslim sects, and 
not one per cent of the rest of the people could 
boast of knowing how to read and write their 
own language (Arabic). ‘‘He could solve the 
letter’’ (he could read) was the phrase of the 
learned. Libraries and newspapers, not to 
speak of printing-presses, were practically un- 
known. Spiritual instruction was never dreamed 
of beyond handing down traditions from father 
to son. The variousso-called Christian churches 
prohibited the use of the Bible in private studies 
and copies of the Psalms alone were expected to 
be found as a great treasure in some of the rich 
monasteries. 

A party of devoted Americans whom Syria 
holds in everlasting grateful remembrance, 
finally visited the country, and having for their 
special aim the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
uplifting of the people, tried amid all kinds of 
hardship and severe labor, to lift up the people. 

After a long struggle full of self-denying ef- 
forts, amid intervals of hope and despair, en- 
couragement and fear, the few missionaries suc- 
ceeded in carrying out their plan of actual work. 
Schools were organized in all parts of the coun- 
try. The press was introduced, books were 
printed, and the Arabic language soon had one 
of the best translations of the Bible in the whole 
world. The first Arabic journal was published 
by a native, one of the missionaries’ students ; 
Mr. Bistani, another native student, erected a 
high school, gave to the world two weekly 


papers, anda monthly magazine, and began also 
an Arabic encyclopedia, which is now being 
completed by his sons. 

Greeks, Greek Catholics, Masonites, Jesuits, 
and even Mohammedans, soon followed the 
noble example of the missionaries, and sought 
for a better education, and now the many schools, 
libraries, journals, and presses, continually pro- 
duced and daily extended by natives and for- 
eigners, give the very best facilities for any 
young man to progress. 

Among the sincere and voluntary contribu- 
tions used to strengthen and intensify the edu- 
cational training in Syria, I must allude to the 
grand work of the Syrian Protestant College of 
Beyrout, au institution opened by the American 
missionaries in the year 1866. It has three de- 
partments, Preparatory, Collegiate, and Med- 
ical—with a School of Biblical Archzeology and 
Philology lately established. The college is 
well provided with a rich library, scientific ap- 
paratus, and museums, as well as an observatory 
supplied with many astronomical instruments. 
One hundred and five B. A’s., one hundred and 
five doctors, and thirteen pharmacists have al- 
ready graduated. 

The marked elevation in the condition of 
woman in Syria calls forth our amazement. 
From being a drudge, exiled from society, des- 
titute of the rudiments of an education, she is 
beginning to take a leading position in the in- 
tellectual progress of the land. 

These are the bright sides of the educational 
problemin Syria. The great trouble now is that 
the young men and women who come to these 
centers of light cannot stay here always. They 
must go back into the darkness of their villages 
and they find it very easy to fall back into their 
old ways. There are few things to invite and 
encourage the young men and women to con- 
tinue their studies or even to hold what they al- 
ready have received from the schools. Public 
libraries are found only in a few centers and 
card-playing and story-telling clubs usurp the 
chief recreation hours. 

About two years ago an American gentleman,* 
at that time traveling and studying in Syria, ob- 
served this need and sought for a remedy. His 





*Rev. Henry W. Hulbert, now Professor of History and 
Political Science in Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, 
U.S. A. 
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first step was to talk over the matter with Pro- 
fessor Harvey Porter, Mr. Said Shugair, and 
myself (teachers at the time in the Syrian Pro- 
testant College at Beyrout). He suggested a 
plan in use in America, which was spread- 
ing over the world and was adapting itself to 
every condition of life—the Chautauqua plan. 
It was heartily approved, and we went to work 
by printing and sending out a circular in the 
Arabic language addressed to the youth of Syria 
interested in education. I hardly need say that 
this movement was heartily welcomed. Pro- 
grams of study were elaborated and in a few 
months scores of young men were at work. De- 
bating clubs were formed and books were or- 
dered. Dr. Vincent of the Chautauqua Univer- 
sity passed through Syria about that time and 
was much interested in the work and said he 
wished it could be put on a permanent basis. 
He even suggested that the American Chautau- 
qua would be pleased to give direct help. On 
the return of Mr. Hulbert to America, special 
arrangements were made to carry out this pro- 
posal, and some money was contributed. But 
owing to the fact that the Turkish government 
has grown very suspicious of late years of all 
outside interference and of all societies of young 
men in the country itself, it was finally decided 
that the time was not ripe for organization. 

In the meanwhile the money contributed has 
been wisely expended in the publication of a 
book of 145 pages in Arabic entitled ‘‘ Personal 
Advancement, or the Chautauqua Plan.”” This 
little book, which contains the translation of 
several chapters of Dr. Vincent’s book on the 
Chautauqua Movement, sets forth in a clear 
manner the idea of home study and reading, 
and shows how the plan is adapted to Syria and 


THE SUMMER 
FOR 


LANGDON, OwING to the small size 
NORTH DAKOTA. of the place, dull times, 
and inexperience, the first meeting was a very 
short one. It proved to be such a success in 
every way, however, that a much longer and bet- 
ter session the coming year is hoped for. We had 
but two lecturers this year: L. Estes, Professor 
of Science, University of North Dakota, and the 
Rev. S. B. Mahaney, of Hope, North Dakota. 

The two days’ session was made pleasant by 
readings, music, and papers on last year’s 
course. Part of the exercises were reviews of 
the year’s reading. An Assembly association 
was formed with N. C. Young as president; 
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Egypt, and, in fact, to all Arabic-speaking lands. 
Programs are given for at least a year’s work. 
This book has found its way all over Syria, and 
although its suggestions have never yet been 
carried out, who can tell what the awakening 
result will be? It will preserve the idea, and 
when the fitting time shall come, the Chautau- 
qua plan will have a large part to play in the 
future of my dear country. In the meantime 
individuals will read the book, study along the 
lines marked out in the programs, make other 
programs for themselves, and thus spread the. 
idea of home study far and wide. 

In such an article as this some reflections as. 
to the future of education in Syria will not be 
amiss. Dark shadows still hang over my na- 
tive land, which promise ill for the next few 
years. The despotic government, the sharp di- 
vision between the followers of the Cross and 
the Crescent, the bitter war of the Christian 
sects, the abject poverty of the country, causing 
thousands to emigrate every year, the annihila- 
tion of native commerce, the ruin of our indus- 
tries caused by competition with Western 
nations—the lion’s share of good positions going: 
to unworthy scions of the native aristocracy— 
all these ominous facts discourage and depress 
the aspiring youth of the land. 

But we shall have patience. The young men 
of Syria will bide their time and all will come 
out right in theend. High positions will be 
opened to them at last, and through them the 
country will give its riches to its own people. 
Undoubtedly what we most need now is more 
‘‘push,” more energy to cheerfully take and 
use wisely what we already have, and I believe 
the Chautauqua Movement in Syria, feeble as it 
is, is in the right direction. 


ASSEMBLIES. 
1890, 


Mrs. J. E. Truax, secretary ; Mr. Bowen, treas- 
urer; Mrs. N. C. Young, C. W. Clarke, and John 
Mahon, executive committee. This association 
will greatly aid theC. L. S. C. cause. 
MOUNTAIN GROVE, THE Mountain Grove 

PENNSYLVANIA. Assembly convened 
August 6, and to the delight of ‘‘The Pierians”’ 
the day was bright and beautiful. 

Under the direction of Miss Helen Jamison, 
chairman of committee on decorations, the Am- 
phitheater had grown wonderfully beautiful, and 
golden-rod, ferns, and wild clematis, seeming to 
find the society of the garden flowers congenial, 
fell in place gracefully and harmoniously. 
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A delightful feature of the program was the 
excellent music furnished by Professor Neth- 
erill and orchestra throughout the day, and 
solos by Misses Jane Jackson and Anna Black. 

Mr. Myron I. Low conducted the exercises, 
which consisted, in the morning, of the Recog- 
nition Service, music, and a lecture by Dr. Reed, 
President of Dickinson College, subject, ‘“‘Qual- 
ities That Win.’’ The lecture was a complete 
success, being not only entertaining, but 
abounding in nourishing food so prepared that 
all might carry away much for future use. 

In the afternoon, a large company of Chau- 
tauquans of all classes, from the first to the 
last, gathered at the Hall of Philosophy, and 
preceded by about thirty flower yirls, passed 
through the evergreen arch and thence through 
the Golden Gate and over a path strewn with 
flowers to the Amphitheater, where, after music 
and an excellent and timely address by a mem- 
ber of the Pioneer Class, Dr. A. B. Leonard, 
diplomas were presented to the Class of ’90, by 
Dr. Reed. Dr. Reed isthe possessor of many ad- 
mirable, winning qualities, having won for him- 
self and the college he so ably represents, many 
friends and ardent admirers. In honor of these 
eminent gentlemen the white lilies bloomed in 
beauteous profusion. 

A pleasing part of the program was the 
Camp-Fire, around which all gathered in the 
evening, and after music and addresses, roasting 
ears of corn occupied the attention of persever- 
ing Chautauquans. Everyone entered heartily 
into the pleasures of the hour. 

Altogether, the exercises were such that we 
are greatly encouraged. We feel that the 
Chautauqua Idea is certainly gaining a firm 
hold in the Mountain Grove District, and an- 
ticipate great things for the future. 
REDONDO BEACH, REpDONDO has estab- 

CALIFORNIA. lished an enviable re- 
putation during her brief, but eventful career. 
In addition to her magnificent hotel, excellent 
railroad and steamship facilities, perfect bathing 
beach, and other natural attractions, Redondo 
has become the home and headquarters of the 
Chautauquans of Southern California. The vast 
Amphitheater was theirs and for their exclusive 
use. For fifteen days its walls resounded with 
the glorious music of a chorus two hundred 
strong led by one of the most famous direc- 
tors on the coast, Hugo Mansfeldt, a favorite 
pupil of Liszt, who delighted thousands; while 
many of the most famous lecturers of the day 
spoke. The spacious athletic grounds have al- 


ready proved a happy hunting ground for ath- 
letes and every winner received some handsome 
trophy through the generosity of the Assembly. 
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Other Assembly attractions included several 
superb pyrotechnic displays, organ recitals, and 
a variety of other entertainments. The success 
of the opening year has been phenomenal. 

On Recognition Day exercises were held in 
the Amphitheater at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The attendance was large and representa- 
tive. The Rev. Dr. Pendleton in behalf of the 
examining committee spoke in terms most 
complimentary of the high-grade examinations 
which the contestants in the Luke contest had 
passed. He said one might search the country 
over and not find an equal number of people so 
well versed in that gospel. 

President Fleming made a short address, bear- 
ing on the financial results of the Assembly’s 
first meeting. Mr. Fleming regretted the lack 
of better boarding accommodations, and stated 
that this want will be supplied prior to the next 
Assembly meeting, when an increased attend- 
ance is looked for. 

The Rev. H. M. Du Bose delivered an address 
to the graduates. The Chautauqua work was 
traced to an ancient origin and its growth and 
importance eloquently depicted. Diplomas 
were then presented to the five graduates. 
ROUND LAKE, RounpD LAKE ASSEMBLY, as 

NEW YORK. usual, had an interesting 
session. An account of Recognition Day only 
has been furnished us. 

On this day the Class of ’90 marched through 
the four arches designating their four years of 
study, and into Alumni Hall, where a class song 
was sung and a brief address of welcome was 
given by Dr. H. C. Farrar. Line of march was 
then formed; the march was concluded on en- 
trance to the Auditorium. 

The preliminary services were conducted by 
Drs. Loomis, Clark, Farrar, and by Profs. P. P. 
Field and Griffin. 

The orator of the day, the Rev. J. H Mans- 
field, spoke on ‘‘Is Life Worth Living?’ 

At the close of the oration Dr. Loomis said, 
“‘T have pleasure in introducing to you, Mr. 
President, a segment of the great C. L. S.C. 
They have come to this glad hour, and it is now 
your duty to present them with their diplo- 
mas.’ Dr. Griffin then said to the graduates: 
“TI congratulate you on the arrival of this hour, 
and your loyalty to your course. When Solo- 
mon was called to the throne, he sought wisdom 
from God, and we are told that God gave him 
great wisdom. There is no royal road to 
knowledge; it demands hard work. It is to 
your credit that you have taken up this course 
and successfuily completed it. It is an unusual 
pleasure, therefore, for me to present these di- 
plomas on this occasion.”’ 




















REPROVING CHILDREN. 
ROBABLY most parents, even very kindly 
ones, would be a little startled at the asser- 

tion that a child ought never to be reproved in 
the presence of others. This is so constant an 
occurrence that nobody thinks of noticing it; 
nobody thinks of considering whether it be 
right or best or not. But it is a great rudeness 
to the child. I am entirely sure it ought never 
to be done. 

Iknew a mother who made this a rule. 
Once I saw her little boy behave so boisterously 
and rudely at the dinner-table, in the presence 
of guests, that I said to myself, ‘‘Surely this 
time she will have to break her rule and re- 
prove him publicly.’’ I sawseveral telegraphic 
signals of rebuke, entreaty, and warning flash 
from her gentle eyes to his; but nothing did 
any good. Nature wastoo much forhim. He 
could not at that moment force himself to be 
quiet. Presently she said in a perfectly easy 
and natural tone, ‘‘Oh, Charley, come here a 
minute; I want to tell yousomething.’’ Noone 
at the table supposed it had any thing to do 
with his bad behavior. She did not intend they 
should. As she whispered to him I alone saw 
his cheek flush, and that he looked quickly and 
imploringly into her face; I alone saw that 
tears were almost in hereyes. But she shook 
her head, and he went back to his seat with a 
manful but very red little face. In a few mo- 
ments he laid down his knife and fork and 
said, ‘‘ Mamma, will you please to excuse me?”’ 
‘‘Certainly, my dear,’’? said she. Nobody but 
I understood it or observed that the little fellow 
had to run very fast to get outof the room 
without crying. Afterward she told me she 
never sent a child away from the table in any 
other way. ‘‘But what would you do,” said I, 
“if he were to refuse to ask to be excused ?” 
‘Do you think he could,’’ she replied, ‘‘ when 
he sees that I am only trying to save him from 
pain ?’’ 

In the evening Charley sat in my lap, and 
was very sober. At last he whispered to me, 
“‘T’ll tell you an awful secret, if you won’t tell. 
Did you think I had done my dinner when I 
got excused? Well, I hadn’t. Mamma made 
me because I acted so. That’s the way she al- 
ways does. But I haven’t had to have it done 
to me for ever so long—not since I was a little 
fellow [he was eight now] and I don’t believe I 
ever shall again.” 
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I shall never forget a lesson of this sort my 
mother once gave me. I was not more than 
seven years old; but I had a great susceptibility 
to color and shape in cldthes, and an insatiable 
admiration for all people who eame finely 
dressed. 

One day my mother said, ‘‘I will now play 
house with you.’’ Social life became a round 
of festivities when she kept house as my oppo- 
site neighbor. At last after the washing-day 
and the baking-day and the day when she took 
dinner with me and the day when we took our 
children and walked out together, came the day 
for me to take my oldest child and go across to 
make a call at her house. Chill discomfort 
struck me on the very threshold of my visit. 
Where was the genial, Jaughing, talking lady 
who had been my friend up to that moment? 
There she sat, stock-still, staring first at my 
bonnet, then at my shawl, then at my gown, 
then at my feet; up and down, down and up, 
she scanned me, barely replying in mono- 
syllables to my attempts at conversation; 
finally getting up and coming nearer and ex- 
amining my clothes and my child’s still more 
closely. A very few minutes of this was more 
than I could bear; and almost crying, I said, 
‘““Why, mamma, what makes you do so?” 
Then the play was over; and she was once 
more the wise and tender mother, telling me 
playfully that it was precisely in such a way i 
had stared, the day before, at the clothes of two 
ladies who had come in to visit her. I never 
needed that lesson again. 

When we consider seriously what ought to be 
the nature of a reproof from a parent toa child, 
and what is its end, the answer is simple 
enough. It should be nothing but the superior 
wisdom and strength, explaining to inexperi- 
ence and feeblevess wherein they have made 
a mistake, to the end that they may avoid such 
mistakes in future—Abridged from Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘The Inhumanities of Pa- 
rents.’’* 


A SCOTTISH CHIEF. 

It was Wallace’s custom, once at least, in the 
night to go himself the rounds of the posts, to 
see that all was safe. The air was serene and he 
walked out onthis duty. As he proceeded along 





* Bits of Talk about Home Matters. Boston: Roberts 
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a lonely defile between the rocks which overhang 
the ascent of the mountain, he was startled by 
the indistinct sight of a figure amongst the roll- 
ing vapors of the night, seated on a towering 
cliff, directly in the way he was to go. The 
broad light of the moon, breaking from behind 
the clouds, shone full upon the spot and discov- 
ered a majestic form in gray robes, leaning on a 
harp ; while his face mournfully gazing upward 
was rendered venerable by a long white beard that 
mingled with the floating mist. The hand of 
the minstrel struck the chords, and with so full 
and melancholy a sound that Wallace for a tew 
minutes was riveted to the ground, then moving 
forward with breathless caution, not to disturb 
the bard, he gently approached. He was, how- 
ever, descried. The venerable figure clasped 
hands and in a voice of mournful solemnity ex- 
claimed : 

‘*Art thou come, doomed of Heaven, to hear 
thy sad coronach ?”’ 

Wallace started at this salutation. 
with the same emotion continued : 

“No choral hymn shall hallow thy bleeding 
corse—wolves howl thy requiem—eagles scream 
over thy desolate grave. Fly, chieftain, fly!” 

‘‘What venerable father of the harp,” cried 
Wallace interrupting the awful pause, “ thus 
addresses one whom he must mistake for some 
other warrior ?”’ 

“Can the spirit of inspiration mistake its ob- 
ject?’’ demanded the bard. ‘‘Can he whose 
eyes have been opened be blind to Sir William 
Wallace—to the blood which clogs his mount- 
ing footsteps ?’’ 

‘“‘And what or who am I to understand art 
thou?’’ replied Wallace. ‘‘ Who is the saint 
whose holy charity would anticipate the obse- 
quies of a man who may yet be destined toa 
long pilgrimage ?”’ 

““Who I am,’’ resumed the bard, ‘‘ will be 
shown to thee when thou hast passed yon starry 
firmament. But the galaxy streams with blood; 
and thy lacerated breast heaves in vain 
against the hoofs of opposing squadrons. They 
charge—Scotland falls! Look not on me, cham- 
pion of thy country! Sold by thy enemies—be- 
trayed by thy friends. Fly, bravest of the brave, 
and live! Stay andperish!"’ With a shriek of 
horror and throwing his aged arms extended to- 
ward the heavens, the seer rushed from sight. 

Wallace saw the misty rocks alone and was 
left in awful solitude. For a few moments he 
stood in profound silence. He had heard the 
destruction of Scotland declared, and himself 
sentenced to perish if he did not escape the gen- 
eral ruin by flying from her side. This terri- 
ble decree of fate, so disastrously corroborated 
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by the extremity of Bruce, and the divisions of 
the kingdom, had been sounded in his ear, had 
been pronounced by one of those sages of his 
country, on whom the spirit of prophecy, it was 
believed, yet descended, with all the horrors of 
a woe-denouncing trumpet. Could he then doubt 
its truth? Hedid not doubt; he believed the 
midnight voice he had heard. But recovering 
from the first shock of such a doom, he resolved 
to show this respect to the oracle by man- 
ifesting a persevering obedience to the eternal 
voice which gave those agents utterance; and 
while he bowed to the warning he vowed to be 
the last who should fall from the side of his de- 
voted country. 

“If devoted,’ cried he, ‘“‘then our fates shall 
be the same. My fall from thee shall be into 
my grave. Scotland may have struck the breast 


that shielded her, yet, Father of Mercies, for- 
give her blindness, and grant me still permis- 
sion a little longer to oppose my heart between 
her and this fearful doom !’’—Abridged from 
Miss Jane Porter's ‘‘ The Scottish Chiefs.” 


NOVEMBER. 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruit, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November ! 
—Thomas Hood. 


A YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT. 

THERE never was such a country for wander- 
ing liars; and they were of both sexes. Hardly 
a month went by without one of these tramps 
arriving ; and generally loaded with a tale about 
some princess or other wanting help to get her 
out of some far-away castle where she was held 
in captivity by a lawless scoundrel, usually a 
giant. Now you would think that the first 
thing the king would do after listening to such 
a novelette from an entire stranger would be to 
ask for credentials—yes, and a pointer or two as 
to locality of castle, the best route to it, and so 
on. But nobody ever thought of so simple and 
common sense a thing as that. No, everybody 
swallowed these people’s lies whole, and never 
asked a question of any sort about any thing. 
Well, one day when I was not around, one of 
these people came along and told a tale of the 
usua’ pattern. Her mistress was a captive in a 
vast and gloomy castle, along with forty-four 
other young and beautiful girls, pretty much all 
of them princesses ; they had been languishing 
in that cruel captivity for twenty-six years ; the 
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masters of the castle were three stupendous 
brothers, each with four arms and one eye— 
the eye in the center of the forehead and as big 
asa fruit—sort of fruit not mentioned; their 
usual slovenliness in statistics. 

Would you believe it? The king and the 
whole Round Table were in raptures over this 
preposterous opportunity for adventure. Every 
knight of the Table jumped for the chance, and 
begged for it; but to their vexation and chagrin, 
the king conferred it upon me, who had not 
asked for it at all. 


I was to have an early breakfast and start at 
dawn, for that was the usual way ; but I had the 
demon’s own time with my armor, and this de- 
layedsme a little. It is troublesome to get into 
it, and there is so much detail. First you wrap 
a layer or two of blanket around your body, for 
a sort of cushion and to keep off the cold iron ; 
then you put on your sleeves and shirt of chain- 
mail—these are made of small steel links woven 
together, and then you put on your shoes— 
flat-boats roofed over with interleaving bands 
of steel—and screw your clumsy spurs onto the 
heels. Next you buckle your greaves on your 
legs, and your cuisses on your thighs; then 
come your backplate and your breastplate, and 
you begin to feel crowded ; then you hitch onto 
the breastplate the half-petticoat of broad over- 
lapping bands of steel which hangs down in 
front but is scalloped out behind so you can sit 
down, and it isn’t any real improvement on an 
inverted coal-scuttle, either for looks or for 
wear or to wipe your hands on; next you belt 
on your sword ; then you put your stove-pipe 
joints onto your hands, your iron rat-trap over 
your head, with a rag of steel web hitched onto 
itto hang over the back of your neck—and 
there you are snug as acandle-mould. This is 
no time to dance. Well, a man that is packed 
away like that isn’t worth the cracking, there 
is so little of the meat, when you get down to it, 
by comparison with the shell. The boys helped 
me orI never could have got in. Just as we 
finished Sir Bedivere happened in, and I saw as 
like as not I had not chosen the most convenient 
outfit for a long trip. | How stately he looked ; 
and tall, and broad, and grand. He had on his 
head a conical steel casque that only came down 
to his ears, and for a visor had only-a narrow 
steel bar that extended down to his upper lip 
and protected his nose; and all the rest of him 
from neck to heel was flexible chain-mail, 
trousers and all. But pretty much all of him 
was hidden under his outside garment, which 
of course was of chain-mail, as I said, and 
hung straight from his shoulders to his ankles ; 
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and from his middle to the bottom, both before 
and behind, was divided, so that he could ride 
and let the skirts hang down on each side. He 
was going grailing, and it was just the outfit for 
it, too. I would have given a good deal for 
that ulster, but it was too late now to be fooling 
around. 

The sun was just up, the king and the 
court were all on hand to see me off and wish 
me luck ; so it wouldn’t be etiquette for me to 
tarry. You don’t get on your horse yourself; 
no, if you tried it you would get disappointed. 
They carry you out, just as they carry a 
sun-struck man to a drug store, and put you on 
and help you to get to rights, and fix your feet 
in the stirrups ; and all the while you do feel so 
strange and stuffy and like somebody else—like 
somebody that has been married on a sudden, 
or struck by lightning, or something like that, 
and hasn’t quite fetched around yet, and is sort 
of numb and can’t just get his bearings. Then 
they stood up the mast they called a spear, in 
its socket by my left foot, and I gripped it with 
my hand; lastly they hung my shield around 
my neck, and I was all complete and ready to 
up anchor and get tosea. Everybody was as 
good to me as they could be, and a maid of 
honor gave me the stirrup-cup her own self. 
There was nothing more to do, now, but for the 
damsel to get up behind me on a pillion, which 
she did, and put an arm or so around me to 
hold on. 

And so we started; and everybody gave us 
good-bye and waved their handkerchiefs or 
helmets. And everybody we met going down 
the hill and through the village was respectful 
to us, except some shabby little boys on the 
outskirts. They said: 

‘‘Oh, what a guy.” And hove clods at us.*— 
Mark Twain. 


IN WICLIF TIMES. 


My first sight of Dr. Wiclif was at the cottage 
of a poor laborer of my uncle’s, who lived on 
the outskirts of Lutterworth. As I was enter- 
ing the door of the hovel I saw a tall figure com- 
ing up along the road from the bridge which 
crosses the river below Lutterworth. As he 
drew nearer, by his grave, powerful face, his 
long venerable beard, his tall white staff, his 
plain belted robe and sandaled feet, his slow 
steps, as of one weak from recent illness, I felt 
sure it was he Richard had so often described to 


*A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. By 
Mark Twain. New York: Charles L. Webster & Com- 


pany. 
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me—the original of the portrait of the poor par- 
son of the town. 

I entered the hovel, and waited to see if the 
parson y ould enter. In a short time he came 
in, blessing the house and all in it, as he en- 
tered, with a faith and gravity which made me 
feel, ‘‘He has blessed me and I am blessed.”’ 

There, by the bed-side of that poor, sick man, 
I heard such words as I had never heard before, 
about sin and doom, and Christ and His Pas- 
sion, and God and His goodness. 

I was very quiet all that day. All things 
around me seemed mere thin, vapory clouds 
compared with the great eternal equalities of 
which I had been hearing. 

After that I missed no opportunity of attend- 
ing mass or preaching in Lutterworth church. 

Dr. Wiclif had only held the living four years 
(since 1376) and had hitherto passed half the 
year lecturing on divinity at Oxford. 

Dr. Wiclif was translating the Holy Scrip- 
tures into English. Of all his works this 
seemed to me the most undoubtedly right and 
the one which all Christian men must approve. 
And if the Venerable Bede had translated the 
Gospel of St. John for the low people of his day, 
and died finishing his work, and had been held 
a saint, why should it not be a saintly work for 
Dr. Wiclif to do the same for us poor English 
men and women of these days, who can read 
neither Bede’s Saxon nor the Church Latin? 
Alack ! and it seems to me that work. more than 
any other which draws down curses upon his 
memory, because, as they say, ‘‘he hath turned 
the jewel of the church into the sport of the 
people, and the choice gift of the clergy and 
divines he hath made forever common to the 
laity.”’ 

I staid nearly two years at Lutterworth. The 
country was disturbed. Wat Tyler and the 
Kentish men had arisen against the young 
King Richard, or, as they said, against the 
king’s evil counselors ; and it was not until the 
insurgents, who had assembled to the number 
of forty thousand on Blackheath, close to Lon- 
don, were dispersed that my father held it safe 
to fetch me home. 

Thus I had ample opportunity for hearing the 
“evangelical doctor’’ preach, and what was, if 
possible, better, I procured by spending all the 
money I had left, a copy of such of the Gospels 
and other books of the New and Old Testaments 
as were already translated—‘‘ God’s law written 
in English for lewd (lay)men.” 

For in the little town of Lutterworth at that 
time there were many scribes working at multi- 
plying copies of the English Scriptures. Some 
of them also divided their time between copying 
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the sacred manuscripts and going among the 
villages and cottages preaching to any who 
would listen. 

One day a messenger on horseback came to 
the rectory from the bishops who had met in 
London, warning my uncle and all the clergy 
around Lutterworth, as they valued their ever- 
lasting salvation, to have nothing to do with the 
notorious heretic Wiclif, silenced in that year 
at Oxford for his damnable doctrines. 

My uncle started up as from adream. ‘Dr. 
Wiclit notorious, and a heretic!’’ he said, ‘‘a 
man whom bishops have thought it worth while 
to meet to censure? What can it all mean? 
Is he an Arian or a Sabellian, or can he, per- 
chance, have been tainted with the notable her- 
esy of the Monophysetes? In these days the 
whole world is Catholic and orthodox. A 
heretic in the next parish tome? One would 
think one were living in the days of Athanase.”’ 

Never again were we suffered to approach 
Lutterworth. Instead, we had new sermons 
from my uncle, departing in this emergency 
from his ordinary church form, against all the 
heretics of the Oriental Greek and Latin 
churches as far as the time of St. Augustine; 
but when we reached this period, to our infi- 
nite relief, the insurgent peasants had been dis- 
persed and King Richard and good Queen Anne 
of Bohemia had been right royally received by 
the citizens, and my father came to take me 
back to London. And with us went the copies 
of what had been written for me at Lutterworth, 
of portions of Wiclif’s English Bible.—A bridged 
From “‘ A Story of the Lollards,’’ by author of 
the ‘Chronicles of the  Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.” 


SAM. 
AN IDYIL, OF THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 

[ Mr. Hardy’s popular verses ‘“‘Sam’’ were 
read at Chautauqua the last session, and since 
then there have been frequent calls for them 
from correspondents. We take pleasure in fur- 
nishing them. ] 


A COUNTRY boy by the old stone wall, 
That keeps the meadow and road apart, 
Stands handsome and manly and strong and tall ; 
And sturdy is he as the maple tree 


That’s by his side. For Sam is young 
And his honest heart is as light and free 
As the bird that sings in the summer skies. 
He looks far off o’er the distant hills, 
While the soft light shines in his hazel eyes ; 
And leaning there by the meadow wall, 
He gives this sweet, familiar call : 
‘* Ho boss! ho boss! ho boss!” 














Now to manhood grown, and the bells sound 
sweet 
As the cows come slowly from out the wood ; 
And he leaves the wall and hurries to meet 
The mild-eyed creatures, for they all know 
The hand that strokes them as they pass 
Along the road where the daisies grow, 
And eath one stands by the cow-yard bars 
Seeming well content with the strong brown 
hand 
That milks them there ’neath the summer stars ; 
And Sam’s eyes look love as he sings again 
The well-remembered, sweet refrain, 
“Ho boss! ho boss! ho boss !’’ 


’Tis a day in June, such as poets love. 
There by his side a fair girl stands, 
And the flying clouds in the sky above 
Seem to play at forfeits with the sun. 
How well Sam knows that a lover’s heart 
Throbs ’ neath his coat, and that every one 
Of the clover blossoms in the field 
Is breathing to him an old love song, 
And that every bud a joy can yield. 
So the maiden there by the broken wall 
Takes up and sings the old-time call, 
‘‘Ho boss! ho boss! ho boss !”’ 


Once more Sam stands by the meadow bars 
With his wife beside him, and her arms 

Enfold a dear form, whose baby prate 
Is sweeter to them than the brook’s gay song, 

As it flows away at the foot of the hill. 

Happy they wait, for they know ere long 

The cows will come from the meadow side. 

So Sam caresses his little son, 

While the young wife looks with joy and pride ; 
And a piping voice o’er the old stone wall 
Just breathes in baby notes the call, 

‘* Ho boss! ho boss! ho boss !” 
—Albert H. Hardy. 


OVERWORKED WORDS. 

I was awakened in the middle of the night by 
a disturbance in the library. It did not seem to 
be the noise of burglars. It was more like the 
murmuring sound of many tongues engaged in 
spirited debate. I listened closely and concluded 
it must be some sort of a discussion being held 
by the words in my big unabridged dictionary. 
Creeping softly to the door, I stood and listened. 
‘IT don’t care,” said the little word Of; ‘‘I may 
not be very big, but that is no reason why every 
body should take advantage of me. I am the 
most mercilessly overworked word in the whole 
dictionary and there is no earthly reason for it, 
either. People say they ‘consider of’ and ‘ap- 
“prove of’ and ‘accept of’ and ‘admit of’ all 
sorts of things. ”’ 
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“‘Pshaw !’’ said the word Up, ‘‘I am not much 
bigger than you and I do twice as much work, 
and a good deal of it needlessly, too. People 
‘wake up’ in the morning and ‘get up’ and 
‘shake up’ their beds and ‘dress up’ and ‘wash 
up’ and ‘draw up’ to the table, and ‘eat up’ 
and ‘drink up’ their breakfast. Then they 
‘jump up’ from the table and ‘hurry up’ to ‘go 
up’ to the corner, where the street-car driver 
‘pulls up’ his horses and the passengers 
‘ascend up’ the steps and ‘goup’ into the front 
seats and the conductor ‘takes up’ the tickets.”’ 

“‘T agree that both Up and Of are very much 
overworked,’’ said the word Stated, ‘‘ but I think 
I myself deserve a little sympathy. I am do- 
ing not onlv my own legitimate work, but also 
that which ought to be done by my friend Said. 
Nobody ‘says’ any thing nowadays; he always 
‘states ’ it.’’ 

‘““Yes,”” chipped in the funny little word Pun, 
‘‘these are very ‘stately’ times.”’ 

Some of the words laughed at this, but Humor 
said, ‘‘ Pun is a simpleton.’’ 

‘*No,” answered Wit; ‘‘he is a fellow of du- 
plicities.”’ 

Then the discussion was resumed. 

“‘I do a great deal of needless work,’’ said the 
word But. ‘‘People say they have no doubt 
‘but that sit will rain, and that they shouldn’t ° 
wonder ‘ but what’ it would snow, until I don’t 
know ‘but’ I shall strike.’’ 

‘‘What I have most to complain about,’’ said 
the word As, ‘‘is that Iam forced to associate so 
much with theword Equally. Only yesterday 
a man said he could ‘see equally as well as’ an- 
other man. I don’t see what business Equally 
had in that sentence.’’ 

‘““Well,” retorted Equally, ‘‘men every day 
sey that something is ‘equally as good’ as 
something else, andI don’t see what business 
As has in that sentence.”’ 

“‘T think,” said Propriety, ‘‘ you two should be 
divorced by mutual consent.”’ 

_ There wasa fluttering sound and a clamor of 
voices. 

‘“We, too, ought to be granted divorce,’”’ was 
the substance of what they said, and among the 
voices I recognized those of the following named 
couples: Cover Over, Enter In, From Thence, 
Go Fetch, Have Got, Latter End, Continue On, 
Converse Together, New Beginner, Return Back, 
Rise Up, Sink Down, They Both, Try And, 
More Perfect, Seldom Ever, Almost Never, 
Feel Badly, United Together, Two First, An 
One, Over Again, Repeat Again, and many 
others. 

When quietude had been restored, the word 
Rest said: ‘‘ You words all talk of being over- 
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worked, as if that were the worst thing that 
could happen to a fellow, but I tell you it is 
much worse to be cut out of your own work. 
Now, look at me. Here I am ready and willing 
to perform my part in the speech of the day, but 
almost everybody passes by me and employs my 
awkward friend Balance. It is the commonest 
thing in the world to hear people say they will 
pay the ‘balance’ of adebt or will sleep the 
‘balance’ of the night.’’ 

“It is my turn,’”’ said the word Among. ‘‘I 
should like to protest against Mr. Between do- 
ing my work. The idea of people saying a man 
divided an orarge ‘ between’ his three children ! 
It humiliates me.’’ 

“It seems to me,’’ said the word Likely, 
“that nobody has more reason for complaint 
than Ihave. My friend Liable is doing nearly 
all my work. They say a man is ‘liable’ to be 
sick, or ‘liable’ to be out of town, when the 
question of liability does not enter into the mat- 
ter at all.” 

I saw that there was likely to be no end to 
this discussion, since half the words in the dic- 
tionary were making efforts to put in their com- 
plaints, so I returned to my couch; andI will 
leave it to any person who has read this account 
to say whether I had not already heard enough 
to make me or anybody else sleepy.—Zx- 
change. 


NORMAN AND SAXON CUSTOMS CONTRASTED. 

THE short close tunic of the Saxon was a 
more graceful garb as well as a more convenient 
dress, than the garb of the Normans, whose 
undergarment was a long doublet, so loose as to 
resemble ashirt or wagoner’s frock, covered by 
a cloak of scanty dimensions neither fit to de- 
fend the wearer from cold or from rain, and the 
only purpose of which appeared to be the dis- 
play of as much fur, embroidery, and jewelry 
work, as the ingenuity of the tailor could lay 
upon it. 

‘*In heaven’s name,’”’ said Emperor Charles, 
in whose reign they were first introduced, ‘to 
what purpose serve these abridged cloaks? If 
we are in bed they are no cover, on horseback 
they are no protection from the wind and rain, 
and when seated they do not guard our legs 
from the damp or the frost.’’ Nevertheless in 
spite of this imperial objurgation, the short 
cloaks continued in fashion down to the time of 
which we treat; and the long mantle which 
formed the upper garment of the Saxons, was 
held in proportional derision. 


With sly gravity, interrupted only by private 
signs to each other, the Norman knights beheld 
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the ruder demeanor of Athelstane and Cedric at 
the banquet, to the form and fashion of which 
they were unaccustomed, and while their man- 
ners were thus the subject of sarcastic observa- 
tion, the untaught Saxons unwittingly trans- 
gressed several of the arbitrary rules established 
for the regulation of society. Now it is well- 
known that a man may with more impunity be 
guilty of an actual breach either of real good 
breeding or of good morals, than appear ignorant 
of the most minute point of fashionable etiquette. 
Thus Cedric, who dried his hands with a towel 
instead of suffering the moisture to exhale by 
waving them gracefully in the air, incurred 
more ridicule than his companion Athelstane 
when he swallowed to his own single share the 
whole of a large pasty composed of the most 
exquisite foreign delicacies, and termed at that 
time a Karum-pie. When, however, it was dis- 
covered that the Thane of Conisburgh had no 
idea what he had been devouring and that he 
had taken the contents of the Karum-pie for 
larks and pigeons, whereas in fact they were 
beccaficoes and nightingales, his ignorance 
brought him in for an ample share of the ridi- 
cule which would have been more justly be- 
stowed on his gluttony.-/rom Scott's ‘‘[vanhoe.”’ 


KING JOHN. 
At Easter time the Barons assembled at 
Stamford, in Lincolnshire, in proud array, and 
marching near to Oxford where the King was, 
delivered into the hands of Stephen Langton 
and two others, a list of grievances. ‘ And 
these,’’ they said, ‘‘ he must redress or we will 
do it for ourselves !’? When Stephen Langton 
told the King as much, and read the list to him, 
he went half mad with rage. But that did no 
more good to him than his afterward trying to 
pacify the Barons with lies. They called them- 
selves and their followers ‘‘The Army of God 
and the Holy Church.’”’ Marching through the 
country, with the people thronging to them 
everywhere (except at Northampton where they 
failed in an attack upon the castle), they at last 
triumphantly set up their banner in London 
itself, whither the whole land, tired of the tyrant, 
seemed to flock to join them. Seven knights 
alone of all the knights of England, remained 
with the King ; who, reduced to this strait, at 
last sent the Earl of Pembroke to the Barons 
to say that he approved of every thing and 
would meet them to sign their charter when 
they would. ‘‘Then,’’ said the Barons, “let it 
be the 15th of June, and the place Runny- 
Mead.”’ 
On Monday, 15th of June, 


1214, the King 














came from Windsor Castle, and the Barons 
came from the town of Staines, and they met on 
Runny-Mead, which is still a pleasant meadow 
by the Thames, where rushes grow in the clear 
water of the winding river, and its banks are 
green with grass and trees. 

On the side of the Barons came the general of 
their army, Robert Fitz-Walter, and a great 
concourse of the nobility of England. Withthe 
King came, in all, some four-and-twenty persons 
of any note, most of whom despised him, and 
were merely his advisers in form. On that great 
day and in that great company the King signed 
Magna Charta, by which he pledged himself to 
maintain the Church in its rights; to relieve the 
Barons of oppressive obligations as vassals of 
the Crown, of which the Barons in their turn, 
pledged themselves to relieve /heir vassals, the 
people ; to respect the liberties of London and 
all other cities and borougis ; to protect foreign 
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merchants who came to England; to imprison 
no man without fair trial ; and to sell, delay, or 
deny justice to none. 

As the Barons knew his falsehood well, they 
further required as their securities, that he 
should send out of his kingdom all foreign 
troops ; that fortwo months they should hold 
possession of the city of London, and Stephen 
Langton of the tower, and that five-and twenty 
of their body should be a lawful committee to 
watch the keeping of the charter and to make 
war upon him if he broke it. 

All this he was obliged to yield. He signed 
the charter with asmile, and if he could have 
looked agreeable would have done so, as he de- 
parted from the splendid assembly. When he 
got home to Windsor Castle, he was quite a 
madman in his helpless fury. And he broke 
the charter immediately after.—From Dickens’ 
“ History of England.” 
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From the time when moneys, 
measures, and weights were 
employed by the earliest Ori- 
ental nations, down to the present day, there 
has been a steady development of the science 
known as Political Economy. It has been Pro- 
fessor Roscher’s especial privilege to see this 
growth in a new light and deduce from it prin- 
ciples which he has presented in the form of a 
scientific treatise,* and which lie at the basis of 
the historical school of political economists. 
In support of his thesis, that legislation should 
consider the varieties of culture in its different 
stages, and in illustration of economic progress 
among the nations, he has drawn from a limit- 
less field, gaining much bya careful study of 
classical literature, historical, geographical, and 
Statistical works. In the main Roscher follows 
in the lines laid down by Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Malthus, and Mill. While he fails to estimate 
fairly the importance of general economic laws, 
he overcomes the arguments of the idealists who 
maintain that their illogical hypotheses are ca- 
pable of direct application without taking into 
account the circumstances existing under differ- 
ent latitudes and conditions. The translation isa 
‘scholarly one and forms a valuable contribution 
to economic literature. 


Roscher’s Princi- 
ples ot Political 
Economy. 


* Principles of Political Economy. By William Roscher. 
Translated from the German by John J. Lalor. 2 Vols. 
Chicago: Callaghan and Company. 





It is the actual every-day life 
Social History of and business of the New England 
New England. colonists with which Mr. Weeden 
deals in histwo volumes.* He tells what the 
early New Englander said, did, and thought se 
far as he could find out from long searching in 
a vast amount of chronicles of the times, of pri- 
vate letters and diaries, of town records and 
local histories. His family life, ways of worship- 
ing, religious ideas, town government, styles of 
house-building, methods of transportation, deal- 
ings with his neighbors, ways of making money, 
etc., are described at different periods from 
1620-1789. The reader having the information 
must form his own conclusions about the people. 
Mr. Weeden’s method is that we use in describ- 
ing one friend to another. Very just impres- 
sions of the people of early New England may 
be had from the work, which has been well 
done. The selection of facts and incidents 
from the original documents has been judicious. 
The grouping is clear and logical. The style is 
simple and pleasing. These are great merits 
and scarcely to be expected when the difficulty 
of handling such material as was required to 
write the book is considered. The student of 
New England will find nowhere else such a mass 
of material to help him in judging of the 





*Economic and Social History of New England: 
1620-1789. By William B. Weeden. In two volumes. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin aud Company, 1890. Price, $4.50. 
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economic conditions, asin this work. It will be 
found an admirable reference book to use in 
connection with political histories. 


Keeping the constitution and 
laws of nature constantly before 
him the author of this work* 
raises the question, Can we find as a part of 
nature the essential elements of religion? And 
as the outcome of a long argument he discovers 
that they hold a conspicuous place in nature as 
a whole, and especially in the human depart- 
ment. In the presence of these facts ‘‘atheism’”’ 
is a word without meaning, and religion is as 
real as nature herself. He holds that Christian- 
ity is not the creator or the originator of the 
fundamental elements of religion, but a revealer, 
illustrator, and expounder of them—adapting 
them to man’s capacity and wants. Hence the 
identity of the religion incorporated in nature 
and Christianity. Could man quickly and cor- 
rectly read the volume of nature, the Bible 
would be a superfluous book. Regarding man, 
very properly, asa part of nature, the author 
lays out all his strength in the development of 
the moral government ofthe world. This part 
of the book is a theodicy, and some startling 
points are made. It is held that positive, or 
affirmative or constitutive evil, does not exist; 
that is, that evil forms no part of the constitution 
and laws of nature, and that the evil that is, is 
but the absence of some possible good or the 
perversion of it. Col. Ingersoll, as a represerta- 
tive infidel, is used as an authority for his 
school, and as such suffers vivisection. ‘‘The 
laws of nature are the thoughts of God,”’ is the 
motto of the book, and its doctrines stand out 
conspicuously on every page. Religion is de- 
fined as the obedience of love to God and the 
service of love to man. A sharp distinction is 
made between church, theology, and religion 
and more religion is called for as the antidote 
for all forms of infidelity. If the general trend 
of the argument of this volume is not original 
we do not know where it could be duplicated. 


The Anatomy of 
Atheism. 


There must be something stimu- 
lating, if not amusing, to Rud- 
yard Kipling in the attitude of 
critics toward him when one finds him so inter- 
esting that he takes his stories to bed and reads 
till all hours, while possibly just across the way 
his neighbor is shedding tears over his ‘‘ swag- 
ger’’; others see in him a Bret Harte, a twin- 
soul of Rider Haggard’s ; still others declare he 
is destined to be celebrated; and a humorist 


Rudyard 
Kipling. 


*The Avatomy of Atheism. By the Rev. H. H. Moore, 
D.D. Cincinnati : Cranston & Stowe, 1890. Price, $1.50. 
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finds his style so peculiar as to offer itself as a 
fit one for burlesque. By this time the literary 
world knows that Rudyard Kipling is a young 
Anglo-Indian, twenty-five years of age, who 
was educated in England but early returned to 
India and first made himself known through 
his verses and short stories in Indian newspa- 
pers and his ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’’* 
through which Americans are now making his 
acquaintance, in Eastern journals. These lat- 
ter stories Macmillan & Co. have issued in at- 
tractive style, and his new work, ‘‘ The Book of 
45 Mornings,” this firm has made arrangemerts 
personally with the author to publish. It is to 
be regretted that already four or five firms have 
advertised pirated editions of it. What has 
caused the unusual interest in Mr. Kipling’s 
work? Its unusualness. Those familiar with 
English life in India and certain phases of na- 
tive life have called these tales the best book 
ever written on the subject, and give best the 
local color. In one of his stories Mr. Kipling 
says, ‘‘Some people say there is no romance in 
India. These people arewrong. There is quite 
as much romance as is goodfor us. Sometimes 
more.’’ This element of romance combined with 
Eastern superstition gave him unworked mate- 
rial, whose charm is its freshness—material 
which seems exhaustless, for he is repeatedly 
saying, ‘‘ but that is another story,’’ which is as 
provoking as the ‘‘I knowsomething nice but I 
won't tell now,’ of our childhood days. His 
nonchalant, intimate way of telling you so 
much in a short time pleases you extremely in 
spite of the slang, the mannerisms, the inele- 
gancies, and the defiance of grammatical rules 
of which he is guilty—but he doesn’t seem to 
care, why shouid you? Mr. Kippling has 
demonstrated clearly that if you have some- 
thing interesting to tell, you are sure of your 
audience. 


The young lady who fastened 
down with a piece of rubber the 
text of her book in order that it might not inter- 
fere with her learning the notes, is the legiti- 
mate product of the study of useless annotations 
and the absurd methods of teachers of literature. 
The result is leading to more reasonable annota- 


English Classics. 


tion and better methods. Professor Cyril Ran- 
some has an excellent work in this line on 
“Short Studies of Shakspere’s Plots.’’} The 


*Plain Tales from the Hills. By Rudyard Kipling. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.50. The Courting 
of Dinah Shadd and Other Stories. By Rudyard Kip- 
pling. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 3octs. 


+Short Studies of Shakspere’s Plots. By Cyril Ran- 
some, M.A. New York: Macmillan and Co. 
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idea of the play as a whole is the prominent feat- 
ure, creating an interest in the play itself; then 
he explains idioms and unusual words, fitting 
the pupil for an appreciation of a critical survey 
of the drama.— This work is being furthered 
by ‘‘ English Classics,” a series of selections 
from the works ofthe great English classics. It 
is a handy edition in serviceable cloth binding, 
suitable for schools. Mr. Deighton has admir- 
ably prepared ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.’’* An 
introduction on the date of composition, source 
of plot, and outline of the play prepare the way 
for an appreciation of the play itself, which fol- 
lows, and is supplemented by useful notes. 
“T/allegro and Il Penseroso” + are treated 
in a similar manner by Prof. Bell. This series 
also includes Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Lay of 
the Last Minstrel—Canto I.-III., Marmion, 
Rokeby, Shakspere’s The Tempest, Much Ado 
About Nothing, King John, Richard II., and se- 
lections from Tennyson and Wordsworth. Sir 
Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ Defense of Poetry’’{ is also 
finely edited by Prof. Albert Cook. Besides an 
interesting sketch of Sidney’s life and his theory 
of composition, he furnishes a minute analysis 
of the ‘‘ Defense.”’. The Camelot Series aims 
to give in correct and convenient form the text 
of some famous authors with sufficient expla- 
nation tomake them intelligible. Of this series 
‘‘English Prose’’|| presents examples to show 
what English prose was like from the time of 
Sir John Maundeville down to Thackeray. 


A strong story with a noble pur- 
pose is ‘‘Frances Raymond’s 
Investment.’’? A juster cause for 
arraignment, a more convincing indictment, 
could not be presented before a court than the 
heroine’s case against the saloon. The insuf- 
ficiency, the injustice, of the law is pointed out 
in a striking manner in the fact that such a case 
—typical of the countless number that in real 
life ought to be redressed—could be lost when 
tried before a Christian court of the nineteenth 
century. The ‘‘cost of a boy’”’ isshown to be so 
great as to make it a crime on the part of the 
nation to leave the ‘‘investment’’ to run the 


For the Sunday- 
School Library. 


*The Merchant of Venice. With Introductions and 
Notes by K. Deighton. + Milton's L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso 
etc. With Introductions and Notes by W. Bell, M. A. 
New York: Macmillan and Co. 

The Defense of Poetry. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Albert S. Cook. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

{English Prose, from Maundeville to Thackeray; 
Chosen and edited by Arthur Galton. New York : Thomas 
Whittaker. 

@Frances Raymond’s Investment. 
Henry. Chicago: 
Association. 


By Mrs. S. M.I. 
Woman’s Temperance Publication 
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risk of becoming the legalized prey of that band 
of robbers, the liquor sellers.——The hero of 
‘‘The Catholic Man’’* is a Christian poet, who, 
true to his convictions, followed his calling and 
sung because of the great gladness within him, 
of ‘‘the spiritual that underlies the human and 
the satisfying fullness of God’s wise lovingness.”’ 
The thread of the story follows the develop- 
ment of his character into strength and power 
and beauty, and also that of the characters by 
whom he was surrounded, according to the texts 
which they had each chosen for their life pur- 
poses. ——Captivating by their brightness and 
freshness, quickening impulses of tenderness and 
sympathy, turning young thoughts into channels 
of benevolence and kindness, the short stories 
of Louise Chandler Moulton are exerting a 
power for good. One of her latest volumes, 
“Stories Told at Twilight,’’+ is among the best. 

The author of ‘‘Miss Toosey’s Mission’’ 
has added another delightful book} to her list 
of publications. It tells of the power of a little 
life over the heart of aman made hard and bitter 
by the world’s disappointments, which resulted 
in winning him back to kind and loving ways. 
——‘‘Isn’t she sweet ?’’ (with a lingering and 
caressing inflection on the ‘‘sweet’’) is the cry 
when children get a glimpse of ‘‘ Dear Daughter 
Dorothy's’’ || picture on the title-page of Miss 


Plympton’s delightful story of this little girl. 
There is no doubt that to the children’s favor- 
ites Editha and Little Lord Fauntleroy will be 
immediately added Dorothy, who has many of 
the qualities that they won the children’s hearts 
with. The loyalty and helpfulness of the little 
‘“*bezzler”? is put in a strong and _ tender 


manner. The illustrations by the author seem 
perfect in their interpretation of the thought. 
—‘ The Promised King’’? is a lite of Christ 
written in language which the youngest chil- 
dren may understand. It is the ‘‘ Story of the 
Children’s Savior,’’ told in such a manner as to 
impress upon them the practical lessons bearing 
upon their lives ——How the influence of a de- 
voted consecrated soul reaches out and moves 
to earnest action other lives powerful for good, 
so that through the combined efforts there is 
achieved a mighty work in the missionary cause 
both at home and in the foreign field is told in 


*The Catholic Man. By Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 


¢+Stories Told at Twilight. By Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. Price, $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


tZoe. By the author of Miss Toosey’s Mission. 
60 cents. 
Boston : 


?The Promised King. By Annie R. Butler. 
phia: J.B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.00. 


Price, 
| Dear Daughter Dorothy. By A. G. Plympton. 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


Philadel- 
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a story bearing the significant title ‘‘A Little 
Leaven.’’** The leaven was hidden in one of 
Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyers’ letters seeking help 
in raising the Nickel Fund for the Woman’s 
Bible and Training School. ‘* Nemorama 
the Nautchnee ’’} was written for the purpose of 
quickening missionary zeal among American 
women. Inwoven with the interesting story is 
a good presentation of India—its land, its peo- 
ple, customs, history, and above all, its need 
of the help which Christian nations can bestow. 
—‘‘ One Little Life’’t is the story of a young 
girl whospent herself forothers. Invigorating, 
inspiring, and written in the sweet, pure style 
characteristic of its author, it is one of the best 
of books for the young folks’ library.—— 
** Aunt Chloe.’’|| A well written book, awaken- 
ing impulses to go and do likewise in ways 
of helpfulness and sympathy.——The power 
for good exerted by the King’s Daughters, 
is most effectively shown in ‘‘ Maidie’s Prob- 
lem,” and ‘‘One of Themselves,’’? two stories 
forming one volume. Both show how the 
strong, uplifting influences, set in motion by 
willing, loving workers ‘“‘in His name,’’ spread 
out into ever widening circles until many 
‘‘tens’’ were regenerated in life and heart and 
in their turn ‘‘lent a hand” to help on the 
work.——Three touching, tender stories {| from 
the pen of Mrs. Swan ring with the sweet tones 
caused by the earnest, Christian endeavor to 
attune human lives to the harmony of the 
Divine will.——The life of a young invalid and 
the way in which she found the safe, sure route 
leading into ‘‘the silent land’’ form the theme of 
a carefully studied story.**——Sorrows, strug- 
gles, perseverance, victory—a victory secured by 
those little successes which come in small but 
constant measure as the reward of faithful en- 
deavor—are the steps written down in the form 
of a journal of ‘‘ Kitty Hunter's Life,” t+ which 
led to the formation of strong, womanly, 
Christian character.——‘‘ Rudolph of Rosen- 
feldt,’’tt a historical story laid in the times of 
William of Orange, is a good exposition of the 


*A Little Leaven. By Elizabeth E. Holding. Price, $1. 
+Nemorama the Nautchnee. By the Rev. Edwin Mac- 
Minn. $1.00. {One Little Life. By Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson. Price, 75 cents. {Aunt Chloe. By Mrs. E. J. 
Richmond. Price, go cts. 3 Maidie’s Problem and One 
of Themselves. By Margaret E. Sangster. Price, 75 
cents. [The Gates ot Eden. Price, $1.00. Ursula 
Vivian. Price, 75 cents. Robert Martin's Lesson. 
Price, 60 cents. By Annie 8S. Swan. **The Silent 
Land. By Minnie Willis Baines. Price, 75 cents. ttA 
Piece of Kitty Hunter’s Life. By Mary E. Bamford, 
Price, 85 cents. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 


tt Rudolph of Rosenfeldt. By John W. Spear. Phila- 
delphia: The American Sunday School Union. Price, $ .50. 
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craft and cruelty practiced by the Romish 
Church to suppress the doctrines of the Reform- 
ation. Besides the outline facts of real history, 
it furnishes in its fictitious setting a fine repre- 
sentation of the spirit of the times.——‘‘ Leah 
of Jerusalem ’’* is a thrilling story of the times 
of St. Paul, giving a graphic representation of 
Jewish life and customs, and of the wrongs and 
cruelties suffered by the early Christians.——The 
autobiography of Dr. Chidlaw is rich in the 
varied experiences of a life + passed in many 
different scenes, such as those of his early home 
in Wales, his many years asa missionary of tie 
American Sunday-school Union, his chaplaincy 
in the army, and his labors among the prisons 
and homes for the poor.—‘‘One Man’s 
Struggle,’’{ is a sad sketch founded on the hard, 
stern facts met in a determined contest for the 
cause of temperance. It is a story true to life 
in the sorrow and apparent defeat pertaining to 
this great crusade, but it is a question whether 
for the purpose of rousing others to action in the 
cause it is well to portray only the dark side of 
the picture. A better, more effective setting 
forth of thesame plot could have been given. 
——tThat honesty is the best policy is the 
good old-fashioned teaching in ‘‘The Summer- 
ville Prize”’ ||— the plot is almost as old as the 
proverb. Of course the poor but honest little 
maid wins the essay prize in spite of the mach- 
inations of the haughty village belle. Although 
lacking freshness in conception, the story is 
told with sufficient spirit to keep up the interest. 
Young readers will find it mildly exciting. —— 
Miss Wesselhoeft already has warm friends 
among the young people who have read her 
stories. In ‘‘The Winds, the Woods, and the 
Wanderer ”’ 7 she has given them a new style of 
story,—one somewhat of the German type. It 
shows the influence of nature upon a youth of 
artistic temperament. 


A book for homes was the intent 
of Dr. Deems in writing ‘‘Chips 
and Chunks for every Fireside,’’] and a com- 


Miscellaneous. 


* Leah of Jerusalem. By Edward Payson Berry. New 
York : Anson D. F. Randolph & Company. 

¢t The Story of My Life. By the Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, 
D.D. Philadelphia: William H. Hirst. Price, $1.50. 

t One Man’s Struggle. By George W.Gallagher. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

| The Summerville Prize. By Mrs. George Archibald. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stowe. 

2The Winds, the Woods and the Wanderer. By Lily 
F. Wesselheoft. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price $1.25. 

{Chips and Chunks for Every Fireside. By Charles F. 
Deems. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
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plete realization of the intention it has become 
since leaving the hands of the publisher. There 
is something in it—something good too—for the 
various phases of the family circle, as can be 
seen from the titles of the different departments : 
The Home Altar, The Library, The Hearth Stone, 
The Evening Lamp, The Boudoir, The Pastor’s 
Study, and The Office. This widerange of sub- 
jects is treated by the skillful hand of the broad- 
minded, warm-hearted Christian teacher. 
“‘Unanswered Prayer”* is the result of 
thorough, practical, and conscientious study 
given to many of the vital questions affecting 
home life of to-day. Mrs. Henry very closely 
searches into the hidden influences affecting 
human life, and unfolds causes which if not 
counteracted must just as certainly tend to de- 
struction as the working out of any law leads 
to sure and fixed results. She shows how, 
through the ignorance of well-meaning parents, 
the forces necessary to turn a young life from 
its fatal trend are often unused, and that, if 
later, the child himself does not exert this power, 
nothing short of a miracle could save him from 
the consequences. In plain, earnest, common- 
sense terms, she denounces that most unwom- 
anly false modesty which while veiling its face, 
allows unnumbered evils to creep into the home. 
The six numbers of the ‘‘ The Humboldt Li- 


brary,’’t beginning with Number 117, lead their 
readers far out into the domains of modern 
science and thought. In reproducing the works 
of the great modern scholars and specialists 
these pamphlets place within the reach of all 
the means of informing themselves concerning 


these great questions. The matter is usually 
that which has already received wide recog- 
nition. 

The «advance sheets of ‘The Prince ot 
Peace’? + show that Mrs. Alden has succeeded 
in making a living reality of the events of 
Christ’s life. The book will go far toward 
preventing young readers from receiving only 
those impressions which make the Christ 
an historical personage belonging to such far- 


*Unanswered Prayer. By Mrs.S. M. I. Henry. Chi- 
cago: Woman’s Temperance Publication Association. 

+Modern Science and Modern Thought. Two Parts. 
By S. Laing. ——The Electric Light and The Storing of 
Electrical Energy. By Gerald Molloy, D.D., D.Sc.——The 
Modern Theory of Heat, and The Sun as a Storehouse of 
Energy. By Gerald Molloy, D.D., D.Sc.——Utilitarianism. 
By John Stuart Mill——Upon the Origin of Alpine and 
Italian Lakes, and upon Glacial Erosion. (A collection 
ofshort articles.) New York: The Humboldt Publish- 
ing Co. Price per number, 15 cents. 

} The Prince of Peace. By Isabella M. Alden (Pansy). 
Philadelphia and St. Louis: John Y. Huber Company. 
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away times that it is hard to conceive of Him as 
belonging to their own life. The story is told 
in the simple language of to-day, and in a sweet 
and charming style. The numerous and fine 
illustrations—most of them copies of the mas- 
terpieces of art—and the large, clear type, and 
fine paper make the book a beautiful one in its 
outward form. 

She who reads might cook, is the im- 
pression in glancing at ‘‘How to Cook Well.’’* 
It tells plainly how to make all kinds of 
tempting dishes and serve them nicely. The 
recipes are practical and economical. Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel was the winner of the fifth 
prize offered by Mr. Henry Lomb through the 
American Health Association for an essay on 
‘*Practical Sanitary anc Economic Cooking.’’+ 
Her work is founded upon scientific principles. 
It is a study of the nutritive ingredients of all 
foods and an application of chemistry and phys- 
iology to the correct preparation of food. Care- 
fully prepared recipes are given. She is emi- 
nently practical, giving twelve bills of fare for 
each of three classes. Class I. Those who 
may be considered poor; II. Those who must 
be economic; III. Those of moderate means. 
There is no doubt that if her directions were fol- 
lowed, the food would be low in cost, healthful, 
and palatable. 

The series of daily letters and weekly articles. 
on Chautauqua which Mr. Ernest Lambert con- 
tributed last summer to the Mew York Tribune 
have been gathered with other useful matter 
into a neat pamphlet, ‘‘A Summer at Chautau- 
qua.’’{ It makes altogether the best review 
published of the ‘‘greatest of Chautauqua sea- 
sons ’’ unless we except the files of the Daily 
Assembly Herald. Mr. Lambert has the faculty 
for selection, so essential in journalism, and he 
always put into his reports really pivotal and 
permanent news. The illustrations which are 
sprinkled through the book are a welcome addi- 
tion for those who read to find out what a sum- 
mer at Chautauqua includes. A neat little 
book of ‘‘ Chautauqua Impressions’’ has been 
put out by Helen P. Strong. It does not pre- 
tend to give information about the place, only 
to revive memories. It will be a pleasant souve- 
nir for a Chautauquan to own. 


* How to Cook Well. 
Lothrop Company. 

t Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking. By Mrs. 
Many Hinman Abel. Published by the American Public 
Health Association. 

tA Summer at Chautauqua. With Map and Guide and 
46 Illustrations. New York: The Tribune Association. 
Price, 25 cents. 


J. Rosalie Benton. Boston: D. 








SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


HoME NEws.—September 1. Labor Day is 
generally observed. Henry George arrives in 
New York and is given areception by advocates 
of the single-tax theory. 

September 2. The American Social Science 
Association is in session at Saratoga.——The 
State Board of Arbitration begins an investiga- 
tion of the New York Central strike contro- 
versy. 

September 6. By a dynamite explosion near 
Spokane Falls, Washington, seventeen men are 
killed and many others injured. 

September 8. Speaker Reed is returned to 
Congress with a plurality of more than 4,000. 

September 12. Floods prevail from New 
York to Texas ; snow falls in North Dakota. 

September 14. Secretary Windom declares 
his intention to purchase $16,000,000 4-per 
cent bonds and to prepay the interest on 
the 6’s. 

September 18. John D. Rockefeller gives an 
additional $1,000,000 to the University of 
Chicago.—The three men, Knights of Labor, 
who it issaid, confessed an attempt to wreck 
trains on the New York Central, are indicted 
at Troy.— Death of Dion Boucicault. 

September 19. The President signs the River 
and Harbor and the Anti-Lottery bills.——Seri- 
ous accident on the Reading Railroad, Pa. 

September 20. Unveiling ofthe bronze statue 
of Horace Greeley at the entrance of the Tribune 
Building, New York City. 

September 23. Six earthquake shocks are 
felt in South Carolina. . 

September 24. The German Catholic Con- 
gress at Pittsburg, adopts resolutions asking 
that German Catholic societies be formed in 
every parish in the United States. 

September 25. The current issues of the 
Birmingham Age-Herald and of the Atlanta 
Constitution are seized for violation of the new 
lottery law; the editor of the Age-Herald is 
arrested and placed under $5,000 bonds to await 
the action ot the grand jury. 

September 26. Death of the well known Bap- 
tist divine, Rev. W. W. Esters. 

September 29. The appropriations made by 
the first session of the Fifty-first Congress are 
practically completed with the final passage of 
the General Deficiency bill ; the grand total for 





the year, with the permanent appropriations, 
amounts to $462,939,956.——The President “ap- 
proves the Land-Grant Forfeiture bill. 





FOREIGN NEws.—September 3. The anni- 
versary of Sedan is celebrated in Germany. 

September 4. Death of the French novelist, 
Alexandre Chatrian.—The Trades Unions’ 
Congress in session at Liverpool resolves to 
boycott unfairly made goods, and all railways 
and boats whose employees are underpaid. 

September 5. Floods prevail in Central Eu- 
rope. ——Forest fires rage in Russia. 

September 7. Elections in Bulgaria result in 
victory for the Government.——The Social 
Science Congress opens at Liege. ——Great 
demonstration of strikers at Sydney, Australia. 

September 8. Dock laborers at Southampton 
“go on strike.” 

September 9. Death of Canon Liddon. 

September 11. Revolt in the Canton of Ticino, 
Switzerland, on account of differences over the 
revision of the Constitution. 

September 13. The Triple Alliance is ex- 
tended until 1897. 

September 16. The Government is victorious 
in the elections in Brazil. 

September 17. The Portuguese Cabinet re- 
signs.——Public festivities take place through- 
out Salvador on the accession of President Ezeta. 
—Disastrous floods in China and Japan. 

September 18. John Dillon and William 
O’Brien arrested in Ireland for conspiracy and 
advising tenants not to pay their rent. 

September 19. The Turkish man-of-war Er- 
togroul foundered at sea; five hundred lives 
lost. 

September 20. French marines kill one hun- 
dred natives of the Society Islands in conflicts 
resulting in the establishment of a French pro- 
tectorate over the group.——-The McKinley 
Tariff bill is discussed at the meeting of the 
Emperors at Rohnstock. 

September 25. Opening of the trial at Tip- 
perary of the Irish Nationalist leaders. 

September 28. Eighty lace factories closed in 
France as a result of strikes. 

September 30. Expiration of the anti- 
socialist law in Germany.—Dillon and O’Brien 
appeal to the High Court at Dublin. 








